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This  new  book  and  its  companion  volume,  "The  American  Colonies,”  are  for 
use  in  schools  that  wish  to  begin  the  course  in  American  history  with  a  study 
of  its  old-world  background.  They  contain  materials  that  are  adapted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities  of  children  in  the  middle  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Please  note  that 

The  subject  matter  of  this  book  is  organized  on  the  unit  plan.  It  contains  four 
units  of  material  having  to  do  with  the  period  from  the  days  when  Rome  ruled 
the  world  to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  Emphasis  is  on  the  phases  that  bear  on 
American  history.  Each  unit  is  composed  of  related  stories  and  topics.  Pre¬ 
ceding  each  story  is  a  brief  motivating  foreword  which  stimulates  the  pupil’s 
interest  in  what  he  is  to  read.  See  pages  7,  15,  21,  30,  and  so  forth. 

Following  each  story  are  self-testing  exercises  and  questions  which  check  the 
pupil’s  understanding  of  what  he  has  read  and  his  mastery  of  the  minimal 
essentials  of  persons,  places,  dates,  and  historical  terms.  See  pages  14,  20,  29, 
37,  and  so  forth. 

The  stories  are  told  simply  and  at  sufficient  length  to  include  vivid  and  inter¬ 
esting  details.  There  is  much  material  on  social  and  economic  topics  that  are 
new  to  textbooks  for  the  middle  grades. 

The  stories  are  written  in  a  tested  vocabulary  of  the  first  1500  words  of  the 
Thorndike  Word  List  plus  several  hundred  words  whose  use  is  desirable  in 
order  to  portray  interesting  details.  Abstract  terms  or  concepts  unfamiliar  to 
children  are  developed  fully  before  they  are  introduced.  The  use  of  proper 
names,  dates,  and  so  forth  is  limited  to  a  scientifically  determined  list  of 
minimal  essentials.  Those  used  are  mentioned  frequently  in  the  text  and  are 
included  in  the  test  exercises. 

An  abundance  of  interesting  illustrations  and  maps,  closely  integrated  with  the 
text,  helps  the  pupil  to  visualize  events.  See  pages  9,  11,  13,  94,  171,  178, 
and  so  forth.  $1.00,  subject  to  discount. 
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This  book  and  its  companion  volume,  The  American 
Colonies,  contain  material  which  is  adapted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  capacities  of  children  in  the  middle  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  Although  material  for  use  in 
these  grades  has  long  been  in  existence,  its  selection, 
organization,  and  gradation  have  been  little  affected 
by  the  recent  fundamental  changes  in  educational 
principles  and  procedure.  In  her  Teaching  American 
History  in  the  Middle  Grades  of  the  Elementary  School 
(Ginn  and  Company)  Miss  Kelty  has  presented  the 
theory  and  the  technique  which  have  been  evolved  by 
modern  experimentation.  This  book  will  be  of  great 
service  to  teachers  in  modernizing  their  classroom  pro¬ 
cedures,  but  success  in  improving  the  teaching  of 
history  depends  largely  on  the  materials  conveniently 
available  for  use  by  the  children. 

The  following  educational  principles  and  practices 
have  served  as  standards  in  the  preparation  of  The 
Old  World  Beginnings  of  America. 

1.  Emphasis  should  he  laid  on  silent  reading.  Recently 

an  insistent  demand  has  arisen  for  factual  materials 

for  use  during  the  silent-reading  period.  Materials 

from  the  content  subjects,  but  adapted  to  the  interests 

and  capacities  of  young  children,  are  urgently  needed. 

The  stories  contained  in  these  volumes  are  offered  to 

meet  such  a  demand.  They  may  be  used  in  the  history 

period  and  in  some  of  the  silent-reading  periods. 

iii 
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2.  History  in  the  intermediate  grades  should  be  read 
rather  than  studied.  To  furnish  vicarious  experience, 
history  should  be  read  freely  and  fluently.  Laborious 
study  and  much  memorizing  do  not  attain  the  objec¬ 
tives  for  intermediate-grade  history.  Texts  which  are 
skeleton  summaries  are  not  suitable.  Material  chosen 
should  be  full  of  romance,  adventure,  and  colorful 
detail.  It  should  provide  an  atmosphere  of  reality, 
awaken  interest,  and  aid  in  building  up  concepts. 

3.  Books  for  children  should  be  written  in  a  tested  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Recent  studies  show  that  children’s  difficul¬ 
ties  with  history  are  due  partly  to  the  vocabulary  and 
partly  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  abstract  topics 
dealt  with.  The  second  of  these  factors  is  treated 
below  under  4.  Vocabulary  difficulties  themselves  are 
of  two  distinct  types.  One  consists  of  the  technical 
terms  necessary  to  the  subject  matter.  This  cannot  be 
avoided.  Most  of  the  technical  expressions  in  history 
used  in  this  book  have  been  taken  from  the  list  of 
minimal-essential  terms  in  Miss  Kelty’s  book  for  teach¬ 
ers.  They  are  purposely  included  in  the  narrative. 

The  other  difficulty  presented  to  children  is  that  of 
the  author’s  own  vocabulary,  which  is  his  medium  in 
telling  the  story  and  explaining  the  technical  terms  men¬ 
tioned  above.  To  insure  clarity,  the  basic  vocabulary  of 
this  volume  is  included  within  the  first  1500  words  of 
the  Thorndike  Word  List  plus  several  hundred  addi¬ 
tional  words  whose  use  was  desirable  in  order  to  portray 
the  interesting  details  of  the  narrative.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  has  been  checked  also  by  the  Graded  Word  List  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Dolch. 
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4.  Concepts  should  be  developed  before  they  are  named. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  comprehension  is  the 
use  of  abstract  terms  or  topics  for  which  the  children’s 
experiences  furnish  no  basis.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  throughout  these  stories  to  develop  the  concepts 
fully  before  naming  them.  Examples  of  this  principle 
are  found  on  page  154  in  connection  with  the  word 
’’siege”  and  on  pages  297  and  364  in  connection  with 
the  words  ’’portage”  and  ’’divine  right.” 

5.  The  number  of  minimal  essentials ,  such  as  proper 
names  and  dates,  should  be  limited.  The  proper  names 
and  the  dates  used  in  all  these  stories  except  the  first 
two  units  are  limited  to  the  list  given  in  Teaching  Amer¬ 
ican  History  in  the  Middle  Grades  of  the  Elementary 
School.  Those  chosen  are  mentioned  repeatedly,  are 
strongly  stressed  in  the  stories,  and  are  included  in  the 
test  exercises. 

6.  Adequate  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  social 
and  economic  phases  of  history.  Adequate  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  history 
in  selecting  the  content  of  the  stories.  The  number  of 
military  and  political  leaders  has  been  limited  to  the 
irreducible  minimum,  and  much  social  and  economic 
material  new  to  elementary  texts  has  been  included. 

7.  Children  should  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
self -testing  exercises.  To  assist  children  in  checking 
their  own  comprehension  of  the  historically  significant 
phases  of  the  stories,  self-testing  exercises  and  ques¬ 
tions  are  provided.  These  serve  as  study  guides. 

8.  The  visual  appeal  should  be  intelligently  utilized. 
The  pictures  and  maps  in  the  volume  have  been  chosen 
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for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  child  to  visualize  events. 
Connection  with  the  story  is  established  by  means  of 
legends  beneath  the  pictures  and  by  map-study  direc¬ 
tions  embodied  in  the  narrative.  The  visual  aids  thus 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  content.  In  order  to 
insure  historical  accuracy,  the  artists  who  have  repro¬ 
duced  imaginative  scenes  have  used  the  following 
sources : 

Hottenroth,  Le  Costume. 

Harper’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  An¬ 
tiquities. 

The  Century  Dictionary. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Parmentier,  Album  Historique. 

Bowen,  The  Sea,  its  History  and  Romance. 

Hobbs,  Sailing  Ships  at  a  Glance. 

Volumes  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

9.  Materials  of  instruction  should  be  organized  as 
units.  Grouping  materials  of  instruction  into  coherent 
units  is  rapidly  becoming  the  accepted  practice.  For 
more  than  a  decade  progressive  school  systems  have 
been  seeking  the  unit  organization  of  subjects.  Several 
modern  texts  in  history  now  offer  such  an  organization, 
and  doubtless  the  use  of  texts  arranged  according  to 
the  older  practices  will  soon  be  the  exception. 

10.  Textbook  material  should  be  subjected  to  experi¬ 
mental  verification.  Before  publication  all  these  stories 
except  the  first  two  units  were  used  for  four  years  in 
history  classes  of  the  training  department  of  the  State 
Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin ;  in  Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  one  year;  and  in  the  public  schools 
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of  Wilmette,  Illinois,  for  two  years.  Through  such  ex¬ 
perimental  classroom  use,  difficulties  in  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  and  lack  of  clearness  in  presentation  were  detected 
and  remedied  by  the  author.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  conclude,  after  such  experimental  use  and  verifica¬ 
tion,  that  these  stories  are  adapted  to  the  interests  and 
capacities  of  intermediate-grade  children. 

R.  M.  TRYON 
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If  you  like  to  read  stories,  you  will  like  this  book. 
The  stories  tell  of  our  forefathers  in  Europe,  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  our  own  country,  and  of  shipwrecks  and  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Some  of  the  later 
stories  tell  about  the  beginnings  of  our  nation. 

Perhaps  your  father  and  mother  will  be  interested 
to  have  you  tell  them  about  these  great  events  which 
happened  so  many  years  ago.  As  you  read  the  stories, 
keep  in  mind  that  you  may  not  have  the  book  before 
you  when  you  want  to  tell  the  stories. 

Many  boys  and  girls  have  read  these  stories.  They 
found  them  easy  to  read.  The  stories  are  written  just 
as  I  would  tell  them  if  I  were  talking  to  you.  You  will 
not  have  to  stop  and  think  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  I  have  given  you  the  names  of  only  a  few  per¬ 
sons  and  places,  so  that  you  may  the  more  easily 
remember  them. 

Somewhere  in  almost  all  the  stories  there  is  a  picture 
which  will  interest  you.  Of  course  you  know  that  pho¬ 
tography  was  invented  long  after  the  events  took  place 
which  are  told  about  in  this  book.  For  that  reason  most 
of  the  pictures  are  drawn  by  people  who  imagined,  as 
well  as  they  could,  how  the  places  and  the  people  looked. 
The  picture  is  followed  by  a  question  which  you  may 

not  be  able  to  answer  until  you  have  read  the  story. 
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There  are  also  several  maps  to  help  you  to  locate 
the  places  mentioned.  Perhaps  your  teacher  will  show 
you  these  places  on  the  large  wall  map  at  the  front  of 
the  room. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  reading.  First,  read  the 
story  all  the  way  through.  Do  not  try  to  remember 
everything  that  is  told.  Just  get  the  story.  After¬ 
wards  see  if  you  can  answer  the  questions  at  the  end. 
If  you  cannot,  turn  back  in  the  story  and  find  the 
answers.  Some  exercises  and  games  are  placed  after 
the  questions.  I  believe  you  will  enjoy  them. 
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Unit  One 

How  a  New  Civilization  took  Form  during 

the  Middle  Ages 


Did  you  ever  see  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable  which  seemed 
fair  and  ripe  on  the  outside,  but  when  it  was  broken 
open,  it  was  found  to  be  dark  and  decayed  on  the  inside  ? 
This  story  will  tell  you  how  the  Roman  Empire  was 

like  such  a  fruit. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  ROMAN  WORLD 

You  have  heard  many  history  stories  about  the 
Roman  Empire.  Probably  you  know  that  it  once  held 
most  of  the  lands  in  the  then-known  world.  The  map 
on  page  9  shows  you  that  it  stretched  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  River 
and  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  upper  sources  of  the 
Nile  River.  It  was  the  greatest  empire  that  the  world 
had  ever  known. 
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Throughout  all  this  vast  territory  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  had  spread  the  blessings  of  its  "Roman  peace,"  for 
wherever  Rome  ruled,  the  people  enjoyed  peace. 

Life  in  the  Roman  Empire 

The  chief  city  of  this  great  empire  was  Rome,  which 
stood  on  her  seven  hills  splendid  with  marble  palaces 
and  beautiful  temples.  Her  streets  were  lined  with 
statues  of  heroes  and  gods,  and  with  tall  columns  in 
honor  of  her  many  victories  in  war. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  dressed  in  soft  robes 
of  silk  and  had  hundreds  of  slaves  to  wait  on  them. 
Their  costly  food  was  brought  to  their  tables  from  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  Empire,  and  pure  water  from 
the  mountains  was  carried  to  their  homes  and  to  the 
public  baths  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  huge  water  pipes 
called  aqueducts. 

A  great  trade  in  linen  and  wool,  slaves  and  perfumes, 
grain  and  meat,  and  gold  and  ivory  was  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  seaports  of  the  Empire.  Lighthouses  were 
used  to  make  safe  the  voyages  of  the  hundreds  of  ships 
needed  to  carry  such  articles  to  Rome. 

Goods  were  carried  overland  also.  Paved  roads,  so 
well  made  that  some  of  them  are  in  use  even  today,  led 
out  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  were 
so  many  of  them  that  people  said,  "All  roads  lead  to 
Rome."  Along  the  sides  of  the  roads  were  stations 
where  fresh  horses  were  kept.  By  changing  horses  often 
a  messenger  could  travel  over  these  highways  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Romans  were  quick  to  learn  from  the  people 
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about  them.  From  the  Greeks  they  had  learned  writing 
and  art,  the  use  of  money,  and  the  way  to  build  houses 
and  temples.  And  whatever  they  learned  they  in  turn 
taught  to  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  They  also 
spread  the  use  of  their  own  customs  and  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  called  Latin.  They  even  allowed  the 
people  they  conquered  to  become  Roman  citizens. 

Roman  officers  ruled  over  all  parts  of  their  far-flung 
empire,  and  used  the  Roman  laws.  These  laws  were 
written,  so  that  they  might  be  read  everywhere,  even 
in  the  most  distant  possessions. 

As  far  back  as  men  could  remember,  Rome  had  ruled 
the  world.  They  called  it  the  Eternal  City/’  and 
they  supposed  that  it  would  continue  to  rule  forever. 

Evils  in  the  Roman  World 

But  in  spite  of  its  riches  and  its  glory  there  were 
many  evils  in  Roman  life.  (1)  One  evil  was  that  the 
large  class  of  rich  people  would  not  do  any  useful  work. 
They  would  not  even  fight  as  soldiers  in  the  army. 
And  they  were  not  made  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  So  you  can  see  that  the  rich  people  were  of 
little  value  to  the  state. 

(2)  Another  evil  was  the  great  number  of  slaves. 
They  did  all  the  work.  Because  work  was  a  sign  of 
slavery  the  Roman  citizens  would  not  do  it. 

(3)  A  third  evil  was  that  the  Roman  cities  were  full 
of  men  without  work.  These  men  had  once  been  farmers, 
but  had  lost  their  land.  So  the  state  had  to  support 
them.  They  demanded  "free  bread  and  free  shows," 
and  they  did  no  useful  service  for  the  state. 
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Can  you  see  the  Emperor?  (From  a  painting  by  E.  Forti) 
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For  these  three  reasons  and  for  many  others  which 
you  will  study  when  you  grow  older,  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  People  believed  that  it 
was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  it  was  not.  A  hard  blow 
from  the  outside  would  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces.  Let 
us  see  from  what  direction  that  blow  came. 

The  Barbarian  Invasions 

North  and  east  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  thick 
forests  of  what  we  now  call  Germany  and  Russia  lived 
many  tribes  of  wandering  barbarians.  These  barbarians 
earned  their  living  by  hunting  and  fishing,  by  raising 
flocks  and  herds,  and  by  planting  a  few  crops. 

One  of  these  groups  of  people  was  called  the  Teutons 
or  Germans.  They  were  fierce  fighters,  and  were  so 
huge  that  they  looked  like  giants  compared  with  the 
Romans.  They  wore  clothing  made  from  furs  or  rough 
wool.  They  lived  in  huts  made  of  twigs. 

The  Teutons,  however,  had  a  hard  time  to  make  a 
living,  because  many  other  tribes  behind  them  kept 
pressing  them  forward.  So  they  asked  the  Roman 
officers  to  hire  their  young  men  as  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army.  Since  the  officers  could  not  get  soldiers 
enough  among  their  own  people,  they  were  glad  to 
secure  the  Germans,  who  "welcomed  death  in  battle 

as  the  natural  end  of  life,  which  brave  men  meet  with 
a  smile." 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  Romans  found  that 
they  no  longer  had  a  Roman  army  \  it  had  become  a 
barbarian  army  instead.  Already  Rome  was  in  the 
hands  of  her  enemies. 


The  End  of  the  Roman  World 
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A  German  tribe  wandering  from  its  homeland 

What  belongings  are  the  people  taking  with  them  ? 

Some  of  the  tribes  had  also  asked  permission  to 
settle  inside  the  Empire,  and  the  Roman  emperors  had 
allowed  them  to  do  so.  More  and  more  kept  coming, 
until  at  last  the  Romans  had  realized  their  danger  and 
had  tried  to  keep  them  out.  It  was  too  late.  One  tribe 
pushed  itself  into  what  we  now  call  Spain  and  France; 
another  went  on  into  Africa ;  a  third  and  a  fourth  settled 
in  Italy;  some  went  into  the  British  Isles;  and  others 
moved  south  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Greece. 

There  were  so  many  of  them  and  they  were  so  strong 
that  the  Romans  could  do  nothing  against  them.  They 
took  possession  of  the  land.  Thus  Rome  'Tell.”  It 
could  not  stop  the  coming  of  the  Teutons  (which  is 
sometimes  called  the  barbarian  invasion  of  the  Empire). 
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The  barbarians  were  not  able  to  take  Constantinople 
and  the  Empire  in  the  East,  although  they  tried  hard 
(see  the  map  on  page  9).  But  they  overran  all  the 
Empire  in  the  West.  By  the  year  476  there  was  no 
longer  a  Roman  emperor  in  Rome.  A  barbarian  was 
in  power  instead.  The  barbarians  had  won,  and  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West  had  fallen  to  pieces  and 
disappeared. 

Sentences  to  Finish 

I.  Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to  finish 
the  sentences  below : 

1.  How  far  did  the  Roman  Empire  extend? 

2.  What  were  three  evils  in  the  Roman  Empire? 

3.  Where  did  the  barbarians  come  from? 

4.  Why  were  they  allowed  to  enter  the  Empire  ? 

5.  When  did  the  Empire  in  the  West  end  ? 

II.  Can  you  finish  these  sentences?  The  class  will 
serve  as  judge  of  your  sentences. 

1.  Latin  was  the 

2.  The  Eternal  City  was  a  name 

3.  The  Teutons  were 

4.  The  barbarian  invasion  of  the  Empire 

5.  In  the  year  476 

6.  The  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 

7.  A  citizen  is 


The  Roman  Empire  was  the  greatest  empire  the  world 

has  ever  known. 

It  fell  to  pieces  before  the  barbarians. 


. . . . . . . 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  ■  i  i  i  ■  i  in  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  , . 


Perhaps  you  have  heard  someone  say  that  another  war 
would  result  in  the  complete  ruin  of  our  civilisation. 
Does  such  a  thing  seem  possible  to  you  ?  This  story  will 
tell  you  about  a  time  when  it  appeared  as  if  civilisation 

had  been  destroyed. 


THE  DARK  AGES 

Possibly  you  can  imagine  what  happened  when  the 
barbarians,  accustomed  to  living  only  in  rude  huts  with 
mud  floors,  streamed  down  upon  the  rich  cities  and  the 
fruitful  lands  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Many  of  the  farmhouses  and  villages  in  the  open 
country  they  burned,  carrying  off  with  them  the  grain 
and  the  cattle.  They  cared  nothing  about  the  Roman 
cities,  for  they  were  not  used  to  city  life.  They  had 
always  lived  in  the  country  or  deep  in  the  forests. 
"City  walls  seemed  to  them  a  net  in  which  men  were 
caught,  and  the  city  itself  a  tomb  to  bury  them  alive.” 


Destroying  the  Roman  Civilization 

So  the  barbarians  burned  the  libraries,  melted  the 
beautiful  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  statues,  and  tore  down 
parts  of  the  splendid  marble  palaces  in  order  to  use  the 
materials  for  themselves.  The  story  is  told  of  a  Teu¬ 
tonic  soldier  who  saw  in  a  Roman  house  (for  the  first 
time  in  his  life)  a  beautiful  marble  floor  with  a  design 
of  a  swan  swimming  upon  a  blue  lake.  The  soldier 

looked  upon  it  with  astonishment  and  then  brought 
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his  great  battle-ax  crashing  down  upon  it.  He  wanted 
to  find  out  if  the  swan  was  alive ! 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  after  the  invasion  of  such  bar¬ 
barians  little  would  be  left  of  Rome’s  art,  literature, 
sculpture,  or  fine  buildings.  Nor  were  the  newcomers 
interested  in  commerce.  As  the  years  went  by  no  more 
large  sailing  ships  were  built,  and  in  time  men  quite 
forgot  how  to  do  such  work.  The  lighthouses  fell  into 
ruin.  Pirates  sailed  up  and  down  the  coasts  without 
fear.  No  longer  could  the  voyage  from  Naples  to 
Alexandria  be  made  in  twelve  days. 

As  the  centuries  went  by,  and  the  roads  were  never 
repaired,  they  became  impassable  in  many  places.  No 
longer  could  a  journey  of  as  much  as  a  hundred  miles 
be  made  in  one  day.  The  Roman  aqueducts  (which  you 
remember  were  pipes  for  carrying  water)  fell  down,  and 
thus  the  water  supply  of  the  cities  was  cut  off ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  baths  could  not  be  used,  and  gradually  they  too  fell 
into  ruins.  Men  forgot  how  to  make  bricks  to  repair 
them,  even  if  they  had  wanted  to  do  so. 

The  water  from  these  broken  aqueducts  flooded  much 
of  the  low  land  around  Rome.  It  stood  about  in  the 
fields  and  caused  disease,  especially  the  "  Roman  fever.” 

Money  was  no  longer  coined,  for  it  was  not  used. 
Men  traded  for  what  they  needed.  The  barbarians  did 
not  know  how  to  write,  and  the  Romans  forgot  that  they 
had  ever  known,  for  they  no  longer  had  educated  Greek 
slaves  to  teach  the  art  to  them.  Except  in  a  few  places 
where  the  Church  remained  at  work,  writing  became 
a  lost  art.  The  knowledge  of  painting  and  sculpture 
almost  disappeared  also.  Progress  seemed  to  have  died 
out,  and  the  world  seemed  to  stand  still. 
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Among  the  barbarians  there  was  little  wealth  and 
little  idleness.  Everyone  had  to  work  in  order  to  live. 
So  the  Roman  world  had  to  go  back  to  simple  ways. 

Naturally  the  barbarians  and  the  civilized  peoples 
among  whom  they  settled  did  not  get  along  well  to¬ 
gether.  Great  disorder  resulted.  The  "Roman  peace” 
came  to  an  end.  Neither  life  nor  property  was  safe. 
Slaves  escaped  from  their  masters.  Debtors  refused  to 
pay  their  debts.  Travel  on  the  roads  became  dangerous 
because  of  robbers  and  highwaymen.  Travelers  had  to 
move  in  groups  attended  by  armed  soldiers. 

Deep  gloom  settled  down  over  the  world.  Fear  for 
the  future  was  in  the  air.  The  terror  of  wolves  and  of 
the  plague  returned.  Life  was  almost  as  dangerous  as 
it  had  been  in  the  earliest  days  before  history  began. 

Such  conditions  lasted  for  a  period  of  about  four 
hundred  years,  from  about  400  a.  d.  to  about  800  A.  D.1 
These  years  are  called  the  Dark  Ages.  Can  you  tell  why  ? 

The  Barbarians  beginning  to  Learn 

Some  rays  of  hope  lighted  even  the  Dark  Ages.  Be¬ 
cause  every  man’s  hand  was  against  his  neighbor,  it 
was  at  last  found  necessary  to  build  forts  in  the  towns. 
Much  as  they  disliked  city  life,  some  of  the  barbarians 
had  to  settle  down  in  towns  and  to  protect  their  towns 
by  walls. 

Because  the  Teutonic  tribesmen  had  never  before 
had  to  govern  vast  stretches  of  land,  they  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  But  at  last  they  began  to  learn  from  the 

1  A.D.  means  Anno  Domini,  or  ’'in  the  year  of  our  Lord”;  therefore 
400  a.d.  means  four  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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Romans  and  they  began  to  set  up  new  kingdoms  in 
the  lands  where  they  had  settled. 

The  barbarians  took  the  best  of  the  lands  and  the 
buildings  in  the  Roman  Empire  for  themselves,  but 
they  also  left  some  for  the  Romans.  So  the  two  peoples 
settled  down  to  live  side  by  side,  and  the  Romans 
showed  the  newcomers  how  to  manage  farms.  The  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  19  shows  you  that  the  Romans  even  had  to 
teach  the  Teutons  how  to  plow  the  soil. 

Centuries  went  by.  Although  the  world’s  civilization 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  in  ruins,  the  rude  barbarians 
proved  themselves  able  to  learn.  Slowly  their  laws  and 
their  customs  became  mixed  with  those  of  the  Romans. 
Even  their  language  changed.  Some  of  their  words  were 
German,  and  some  were  Latin.  The  Romans  grew  more 
like  barbarians  than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  barbarians  grew  more  civilized  than 
they  had  been  in  their  forest  homes.  Each  needed  the 
other  and  each  learned  from  the  other.  The  Christian 
Church  taught  them  both. 

As  the  years  went  by,  at  last  a  new  civilization  arose. 
It  was  neither  Roman  nor  Teuton  nor  Christian,  but  a 
mixture  of  the  three.  But  this  mixing  process  took  many 
centuries. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  Romans  had  to  give  to  the 
Teutons.  They  taught  them  as  much  as  they  themselves 
could  remember  of  their  old  civilization,  and  they  taught 
them  the  Christian  religion.  But  what  did  the  Teutons 
have  to  give  to  the  Romans?  They  gave  (1)  their  love 
of  independence.  The  new  world-order  which  was  about 
to  come  would  not  depend  on  slaves  so  much  as  the 
late  Roman  Empire  had  done.  (2)  Most  of  the  Teutons 
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Romans  teaching  the  Germans  how  to  plow 

Which  are  the  Romans? 

were  neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor.  They  gave  to 
the  world  a  great  " middle  class,”  which  was  needed  to 
do  the  world’s  work.  (3)  And  they  treated  their  women 
with  more  respect  than  men  in  the  later  Roman  Empire 
had  done.  Their  family  life  was  happier. 

So  the  three  parts  —  the  Roman  world,  the  barba¬ 
rians,  and  Christianity  —  at  last  joined  forces  and  made 
possible  a  better  world.  All  the  time  during  which  these 
changes  were  taking  place  is  known  as  the  Middle  Ages 
(from  about  400  to  about  1500  a.d.). 

Middle  Ages 

"T 
800 


Year  1  400  a.d. 

Birth  of  Christ  ' — 


Dark  Age? 


1500 
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Looking  Backward 

1.  Why  did  the  Romans  themselves  almost  forget  their 
old  civilization? 

2.  What  were  the  Dark  Ages?  Why  were  they  given 
this  name? 

3.  Why  did  the  barbarians  at  last  accept  some  of  the 
Roman  ways? 

4.  What  were  the  three  different  parts  which  mixed 
together  to  form  the  world  of  the  Middle  Ages? 

5.  What  were  three  gifts  of  the  barbarians  to  the  new 
civilization  ? 

Serving  as  Judge 

Write  sentences,  using  the  following  words  or  dates ; 
then  exchange  papers.  You  are  to  judge  whether  or 

not  your  neighbor’s  sentences  are  correct.  The  class 
will  help  you. 

Dark  Ages  400-800  A.  D. 

Middle  Ages  400-1500  A.  D. 


For  a  long  time  all  civilisation  seemed  to  have  come 

to  an  end. 

Then  the  Roman  world,  the  barbarians,  and  Christianity 
became  united  ;  they  formed  a  new  world  —  that  of  the 

Middle  Ages. 
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Do  you  know  how  the  country  of  France  got  its  name  ? 

This  story  will  tell  you. 
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CHARLEMAGNE  AS  A  MAN  OF  WAR 

Among  the  tribes  which  broke  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  one  of  the  most  powerful  was  known  as 
the  Franks .  Their  original  home  had  been  in  what  we 
now  call  Germany.  They  did  not  leave  this  home,  but 
they  spread  out  constantly  and  added  most  of  what 
we  now  call  France  to  their  lands. 

The  Franks  and  the  Romans 

The  Franks  were  only  one  of  the  many  German  tribes 
which  lived  north  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  they  kept 
their  forces  together  instead  of  scattering  widely,  and 
within  a  space  of  about  two  hundred  years  they  con¬ 
quered  their  neighbors.  Their  chief  became  a  Christian 
while  most  of  the  northern  tribes  were  still  heathen.  The 
story  of  how  he  became  a  Christian  is  an  interesting  one. 

His  wife  was  a  Christian,  and  once  when  he  was 
about  to  begin  battle  he  made  a  vow.  He  promised 
that  if  his  wife’s  God  would  give  him  the  victory  he 
would  become  a  Christian.  The  victory  was  won,  and, 
true  to  his  promise,  he  and  his  three  thousand  followers 
accepted  the  Christian  religion.  Because  he  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  he  found  it  easier  to  mix  with  the  Roman  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  country  he  conquered,  who,  of  course,  were 
Christian  also. 
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The  Franks,  then,  were  fortunate  because  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  territory  over  which  they  ruled  was 
Roman  by  blood,  while  the  eastern  part  was  German. 
Thus  it  was  easy  for  the  two  to  exchange  their  ideas 
and  to  unite  soon  into  one  people. 

The  Franks  and  the  Mohammedans 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  world  that  the  Franks  had 
become  a  strong  tribe  early  and  that  they  had  become 
Christians.  For  soon  there  came  up  from  the  south  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  the  Christian  world  had  yet 
faced  —  the  Mohammedans.  The  Mohammedans  were 
the  followers  of  a  great  leader  named  Mohammed,  who 
had  then  been  dead  about  a  century.  They  had  con¬ 
quered  Asia  Minor,  all  of  northern  Africa,  and  Spain,  and 
they  were  at  last  advancing  over  the  Pyrenees  Mountains 
into  the  land  of  the  Franks.  Could  the  Franks  stop  them  ? 
Or  would  the  Mohammedans  conquer  all  of  Europe  too  ? 

The  Franks,  under  a  great  leader  who  dealt  such 
blows  with  his  battle-ax  that  be  was  called  "The 
Hammer,”  gathered  together  great  armies  and  fought 
many  battles  against  the  enemy.  Sometimes  the  Franks 
were  victorious,  and  sometimes  the  Mohammedans. 
But  at  last  the  Mohammedans  fell  back  into  Spain. 
They  won  no  more  victories  for  the  time  being.  Thus 
Europe  was  saved  for  Christianity. 

Charlemagne  becomes  King 

The  greatest  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  grand¬ 
son  of  this  man  who  had  been  called  "The  Hammer.” 
The  grandson’s  name  was  Charles.  He  did  so  much  for 
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the  building  up  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  that  he  has 
ever  since  been  called  Charles  Magnus  (the  great),  or 
Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne  was  chosen  king  by  the  Frankish  na¬ 
tion  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  He  was  a 
"giant  of  iron"  —  more  than  six  feet  tall,  of  a  com¬ 
manding  presence,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  long  fair 
hair.  He  usually  dressed  in  "the  common  dress  of  the 
people"  —  a  garment  with  a  silver  border,  a  vest  of 
otter  or  sable  skins,  a  blue  cloak  fastened  at  the  shoulder 
with  a  buckle,  and  great  boots.  A  gold  sword-belt  was 
fastened  about  his  waist,  and  sometimes  upon  great  oc¬ 
casions  he  carried  a  jeweled  sword. 

This  "giant  of  iron"  had  a  wonderful  amount  of 
energy.  It  is  amazing  to  read  of  the  way  in  which  he 
rushed  about,  year  after  year,  from  one  part  of  his  king¬ 
dom  to  another,  putting  down  an  uprising  here,  conquer¬ 
ing  a  savage  tribe  there,  and  returning  immediately  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  his  lands  to  inspect  the  way  in  which 
his  officers  were  managing  the  affairs  of  his  government. 

Every  man  who  owned  property  had  to  serve  in 
Charlemagne’s  army  for  a  given  time  during  the  year, 
or  else  to  provide  food  and  weapons  for  someone  to 
take  his  place.  All  this  he  had  to  do  at  his  own  expense. 

Charlemagne’s  Conquests  in  Italy 

After  putting  down  rebellions  against  his  rule  at 
home,  Charlemagne  found  much  work  to  do  among  the 
tribes  along  his  borders.  He  had  to  work  long  and  hard 
to  bring  peace  once  more  to  the  world  and  to  found  a 
new  Roman-German  state. 
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Charlemagne  taking  a  city  in  Italy 

Can  you  explain  how  his  war  machines  work  ? 

Both  Charlemagne  and  his  father  had  been  protectors 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  was  his  interest  in  the 
Church  that  first  drew  his  attention  to  Italy. 

A  Teutonic  tribe  called  the  Lombards  had  long  ago 
entered  Italy,  and  the  country  had  been  in  a  disturbed 
condition  ever  since.  When  the  Lombards  began  taking 
the  lands  and  cities  which  had  been  given  to  the  Pope, 
the  Pope  appealed  to  Charlemagne  for  help. 

The  great  Charles  tried  first  to  bribe  the  Lombards 
to  leave  the  Church  in  peace,  but  they  refused.  So  he 
gathered  his  army  together,  made  the  difficult  passage 
over  the  Alps  Mountains,  defeated  the  enemy,  and 
crowned  himself  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards. 
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His  title  was  then  "King  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Lombards.” 

After  making  rich  gifts  of  gold  to  the  Church  and 
giving  the  Pope  much  land,  Charles  returned  home. 

Thus  his  kingdom  grew  toward  the  south.  (See  the 
map  on  page  27.) 

Many  years  later  Charlemagne  attacked  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  in  Spain.  He  secured  some  land  near  the 
Pyrenees  Mountains,  but  his  troops  were  defeated  in  a 
terrible  battle.  If  you  have  ever  read  The  Song  of 
Roland,  you  have  read  about  this  battle. 

The  Mohammedans,  however,  did  not  try  to  invade 
Charlemagne’s  land  after  that.  Each  let  the  other  alone. 
But  the  constant  danger  from  the  Mohammedans  and 
the  fear  of  their  advance  had  resulted  in  the  carrying  on 
of  very  little  foreign  trade.  The  port  towns  in  Charle¬ 
magne’s  empire  were  not  important.  Whatever  goods 
were  needed  had  to  be  supplied  within  each  kingdom. 

Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons 

The  greatest  danger  to  Charlemagne’s  rule  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Saxons,  a  fierce  heathen  people  untouched 
by  Roman  civilization.  (Find  the  home  of  the  Saxons 
on  the  map  on  page  27.)  They  were  half-wild  shep¬ 
herds  and  farmers  who  constantly  made  raids  on  the 
Franks.  Half  the  number  of  their  captives  they  always 
sacrificed  to  their  god  Woden  (or  Odin). 

For  thirty- two  years  Charlemagne  sent  out  troops 
almost  yearly  against  these  people.  But  as  soon  as  his 
soldiers  returned  home  the  Saxons  would  rise  again, 
burn  the  Franks’  crops,  and  carry  off  their  cattle. 
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Charlemagne  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  civilize  the  Saxons.  He  said  he  must  ''either  con¬ 
quer  them  or  sweep  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.” 
It  took  him  thirty-two  years  to  conquer  them,  but  he 
did  it.  There  were  raids,  uprisings,  rapid  marches,  the 
burning  of  crops,  and  the  destroying  of  towns  on  both 
sides.  Charlemagne  tore  down  the  Saxon  idols  whenever 
he  captured  a  village,  and  burned  their  temples. 

Then  he  forced  the  Saxons  to  choose  between  the 
Christian  religion  or  death.  In  this  way  they  "became 
Christians,”  although,  of  course,  they  did  not  even  know 
what  the  new  religion  meant.  But  as  time  went  on, 
missionaries  were  sent  among  them  to  make  their  Chris¬ 
tianity  more  real,  and  gradually  the  Saxons  became 
more  civilized. 

Charlemagne  built  forts  throughout  their  country 
and  left  soldiers  on  guard.  A  Frankish  officer  called 
a  count  was  made  ruler  over  each  district.  Saxon 
children  of  the  most  important  families  were  carried 
back  to  Charlemagne’s  court  to  be  educated ;  and  when 
they  had  grown  up  they  went  back  to  their  homes  and 
taught  their  people  the  Frankish  ways. 

In  sections  which  were  especially  troublesome  the 
king  removed  whole  villages  of  Saxons.  He  carried 
them  far  away,  scattered  them  among  strangers,  and 
allowed  his  Franks  to  settle  in  their  places. 

By  all  these  means  the  Saxons  were  finally  conquered 
and  civilized.  Then  for  the  first  time  all  the  German 
peoples  in  Europe  were  united  under  one  government, 
and  for  the  first  time  civilization  and  Christianity  were 
carried  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  This  was  Charle¬ 
magne’s  greatest  work. 
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Charlemagne’s  empire 
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Charlemagne  becomes  Emperor 

Although  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  had  been 
dead  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  men  had  not 
yet  fully  realized  that  fact.  There  was  still  a  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East  (Constantinople),  and  the  thought 
of  Rome  as  a  world-empire  had  not  died. 

Charlemagne  was  now  ruling  over  much  of  the  same 
land  that  had  formerly  made  up  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  West,  and  he  was  already  lord  of  Rome.  Why 
should  he  not  take  the  old  title  of  Emperor  ? 

In  the  year  800  he  went  once  more  to  Rome,  at  the 
Pope’s  call  for  help,  "to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  the 
church  which  were  in  great  confusion.”  After  setting 
matters  right  Charles  went  on  Christmas  Day  to  a 
vast  and  splendid  church  called  St.  Peter’s.  While  he 
was  kneeling  before  the  altar  the  Pope  placed  a  costly 
golden  crown  on  his  head  and  put  a  purple  mantle 
about  his  shoulders,  and  the  people  cried  out,  "To 
Charles  the  Emperor  be  life  and  victory!”  Such  was 
the  crowning,  or  coronation. 

Thus  Charlemagne  became  emperor,  and  thus  the  two 
strongest  forces  in  the  Western  world  — the  Frankish 
kingdom  and  the  Christian  Church  —  were  firmly  united 
A  little  later  this  empire  became  known  as  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  (An  empire  is  made  up  of  a  country  and 
all  the  lands  it  can  add  to  itself  by  conquering  them.) 

After  Charlemagne’s  death  this  empire  was  divided. 
Part  of  it  later  became  France ;  another  part  became 
Germany ;  another  part  became  Italy.  To  all  of  them 
Charlemagne  had  given  the  gifts  of  both  Roman  and 
German  civilization  and  the  Christian  Church. 
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Charlemagne  as  a  Man  of  War 

Are  You  Ready? 

I.  Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to  play 
the  game  below. 

1.  Where  was  the  home  of  the  Franks? 

2.  What  did  ''The  Hammer”  do  for  the  world? 

3.  Why  did  Charlemagne  invade  the  land  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards? 

4.  How  did  Charlemagne  at  last  conquer  the  Saxons  ? 

5.  What  gifts  did  Charlemagne  give  to  three  countries  of 
modern  Europe? 

A  History  Game 

n.  Finish  these  sentences.  If  your  sentence  is  cor¬ 
rect,  perhaps  the  teacher  will  let  you  call  on  someone 
else  to  give  his  and  to  judge  whether  it  is  right. 

1.  The  Franks  were  the  tribe  which 

2.  A  kingdom  is  land 

3.  The  word  coronation  means 

4.  The  Mohammedans  tried  to 

5.  The  year  800  a.d.  is  the  year  in  which 

6.  The  Saxons  were  the  tribe  which 

7.  An  empire  is  land 

8.  The  Lombards  were  the  tribe  which 

9.  Charlemagne  was  the  man  who 

The  Franks  organised  a  strong  kingdom. 

Charlemagne  united  Romans  and  Germans  and  spread 

the  Christian  religion. 

He  founded  a  great  empire. 

. . . . . mm . . . . . . . . . . . imimmimimiimni 


Can  you  imagine  a  king’s  house  in  which  there  were. 
two  tables  made  of  solid  silver,  but  only  one  towel? 

Medieval  kings  lived  in  just  such  houses. 

i  n  in  n  iiiiiiiiiiiiini  mi  ill  n  linn  in  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  1111111111111,1111111  min  mil  mi  mi, i, -iiiiiiin  mu 

CHARLEMAGNE  AS  A  MAN  OF  PEACE 

Because  Charlemagne  was  king  and  emperor  you 
may  think  that  he  lived  in  much  the  same  style  that 
wealthy  people  live  today.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  Franks  had  been  barbarians  only  a  few  gen¬ 
erations  before,  and  although  they  had  adopted  many 
of  the  Roman  ways  they  still  lived  very  simply.  The 
home  of  an  ordinary  workman  of  today  contains  more 
comforts  than  did  that  of  the  greatest  emperor  of 
medieval  (middle  age)  times. 

Charlemagne  as  a  Builder 

During  the  early  years  of  his  reign  Charlemagne  had 
no  fixed  capital  city.  Instead  he  had  eight  favorite  resi¬ 
dences,  or  manor  houses,  all  much  alike,  in  different 
parts  of  his  kingdom.  When  he  traveled  from  one  to 
another  the  Emperor  himself  rode  on  horseback,  while 
his  children  (whom  he  took  with  him  on  most  of  his 
frequent  journeys)  rode  in  a  cart  which  had  wheels  of 
solid  wood  and  which  was  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

A  description  of  one  of  these  manor  houses  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  several  one-story  wooden 
buildings  set  around  a  square.  A  high  wooden  tower 
contained  the  sleeping  rooms.  Further  protection  was 
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Charlemagne  arriving  at  one  of  his  manor  houses 

How  does  a  manor  house  differ  from  a  castle  ? 


given  by  a  wall  of  logs  around  all  the  buildings,  with 
an  outer  and  an  inner  gate  carefully  guarded. 

The  king,  his  family,  and  all  the  court  spent  most 
of  their  waking  hours  in  the  great  hall,  or  living  room. 
Its  walls  were  decorated  with  hunting  weapons,  and 
its  floor  was  covered  with  sand  or,  in  winter,  with  the 
skins  of  animals.  If  the  weather  was  very  cold  the 
company  sat  in  the  kitchen,  around  the  great  fireplace, 
which  was  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox  whole. 

The  only  furniture  of  the  hall  consisted  of  a  huge  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  with  benches  at  both  sides. 
Along  the  walls  were  placed  great  chests  in  which  the 
extra  clothing  was  stored.  They  were  also  used  as  seats. 
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The  food  was  simple,  mainly  meat,  roasted  or  boiled, 
and  coarse  bread.  Charlemagne  hated  drunkenness,  so 
his  followers  had  to  drink  very  little. 

Almost  all  the  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  used  on  the 
manor  were  produced  on  the  farm  itself.  The  Emper¬ 
or’s  slaves  or  tenants  did  the  shoemaking,  the  tanning 
of  leather,  the  weaving  and  dyeing,  and  the  carpenter 
work,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  crops. 

Charlemagne  liked  to  have  his  estates  well  stocked 
with  flocks  and  herds.  One  of  them  had  a  hundred  cat¬ 
tle  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  pigs.  But  its  furnishings 
were  poor  indeed :  it  could  boast  only  one  towel  and 
one  tablecloth. 

Late  in  his  reign  the  Emperor  chose  as  his  capital  a 
place  called  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  maps  of 
today),  where  there  were  natural  hot  springs.  He  loved 
to  bathe  and  swim  in  these  health-giving  springs.  (Find 
Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  map  on  page  27.) 

There  the  Emperor  built  a  wooden  palace  in  the 
midst  of  the  fields,  meadows,  pastures,  and  forests 
which  he  loved.  Around  the  palace  were  many  out¬ 
buildings,  such  as  stables,  storehouses  and  granaries 
where  wheat  was  stored. 

Although  Charlemagne  hated  useless  show  and  built 
his  own  house  of  wood,  he  believed  that  the  Church 
should  be  well  housed.  He  built  in  his  capital  city  a 
great  stone  church  somewhat  like  those  he  had  seen  in 
Italy,  and  he  brought  back  from  Italy  stone  columns 
and  marble  statues  for  it.  Its  rails  and  doors  were  of 
solid  brass.  The  Emperor  gave  to  it  many  sacred  ves¬ 
sels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  he  sent  for  artists  from 
Italy  to  decorate  it.  He  presented  fine  robes  to  all  the 
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churchmen  who  took  part  in  its  services,  and  he  built 
a  library  close  by  in  which  to  put  his  famous  collection 

of  books. 

People  came  from  miles  around  to  see  this  church. 
It  was  the  first  great  building  which  had  been  put  up 
in  that  part  of  the  country  for  centuries  —  or  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

Charlemagne  was  also  greatly  concerned  about  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  roads  and  bridges  throughout  his  kingdom 
so  that  his  armies  might  be  able  to  move  about  swiftly. 
He  had  a  huge  bridge  half  a  mile  long  built  over  the 
river  Rhine.  It  took  ten  years  to  complete,  and  ''seemed 
as  if  it  might  last  forever.”  But  in  the  later  years  of 
his  reign  it  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 

He  also  built  forts  and  trading  posts  along  the  fron¬ 
tier  and  tried  to  dig  a  canal  from  the  river  Rhine  to 
the  Danube.  In  this  attempt  he  failed  because  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  that  day  did  not  know  how  to  accomplish  so 
great  a  task. 

Charlemagne’s  Schools 

Charlemagne  himself  was  not  very  well  educated, 
but  he  valued  learning  very  highly.  He  knew  some 
Latin  and  a  little  Greek,  and  he  liked  to  make  up 
poetry  and  riddles.  Throughout  his  life  he  studied 
hard,  and  he  even  had  stories  about  the  great  deeds 
of  the  Franks  told  to  him  while  he  was  at  meals.  But, 
to  his  sorrow,  he  never  was  able  to  learn  to  write, 
although  he  carried  tablets  about  to  practice  on,  and 
even  kept  them  under  his  pillow  at  night  so  that  he 
might  practice  as  soon  as  he  woke  in  the  morning.  He 
had  begun  too  late. 
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This  failure,  however,  only  made  him  the  more  de¬ 
termined  that  his  children  should  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  than  he  had  had.  So  he  called  to  his 
court  some  of  the  wisest  men  from  other  countries,  even 
from  Italy  and  from  far-away  England.  These  famous 
teachers  in  the  Palace  School  taught  the  Emperor’s  sons 
and  daughters  the  ancient  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome 
—  as  much  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  few  books 
which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  barbarians. 

Charlemagne  and  his  nobles  attended  the  classes 
taught  by  these  great  teachers,  and  they  answered 
and  asked  questions.  Wherever  the  Emperor  traveled 
the  Palace  School  went  with  him. 

Other  schools  were  started  also.  Charlemagne  or¬ 
dered  the  monasteries  (see  pages  107-113)  in  every 
town  and  village  to  teach  the  children  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  country.  Some  of  the  poor  boys  were  supported  by 
the  king  himself.  At  times  he  used  to  visit  the  schools 
and  reward  the  pupils  who  learned  well  and  scold  those 
who  were  lazy. 

Not  only  was  he  interested  in  schools,  but  also  in 
the  spelling  and  the  handwriting  of  the  people  through¬ 
out  his  kingdom.  Very  few  persons  at  that  time  knew 
how  to  write,  and  even  those  few  wrote  in  a  careless, 
sprawling  hand.  Charlemagne  invited  teachers  to  train 
his  subjects  in  the  use  of  the  beautiful  fine  handwriting 
that  the  scholars  of  Ireland  employed  in  those  days. 

Books  at  that  time  were  not  printed,  but  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  hand  on  parchment  (sheepskin).  The  only  way 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  works  of  one  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  or  early  Christian  writers,  or  even  a  Bible,  was  to 
have  it  copied  by  hand.  The  only  people  who  could  do 
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Irish  writing  in  the  Middle  Age  period 

This  is  the  kind  of  writing  which  Charlemagne  wanted  his  people  to  use 


such  work  were  the  monks  in  the  monasteries.  Charle¬ 
magne  sent  out  orders  that  such  copies  were  to  be 
written  very  carefully;  that  mistakes  should  not  be 
made  in  spelling ;  that  the  handwriting  should  be  even 
and  regular ;  and  that  the  copying  should  be  done  by 
men,  not  by  boys.  The  results  show  that  his  orders 

were  obeyed. 

Charlemagne  also  liked  to  have  foreigners  about  him 
because  he  could  learn  from  them.  He  invited  so  many 
to  his  palace  that  the  members  of  his  court  thought 
them  a  "nuisance.”  He  also  exchanged  presents  and 
letters  with  the  rulers  of  far-away  countries.  One  of 
them  (the  caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid  of  Bagdad,  about 
*  whom  you  have  probably  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights) 
sent  him  an  elephant  as  the  finest  gift  he  could  think  of. 
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When  Charlemagne  died  many  of  his  schools  disap¬ 
peared,  but  learning  never  again  fell  so  low  as  it  had 
been  before  his  time. 

Charlemagne’s  Laws  and  the  Organization  of 

his  Empire 

Charlemagne  faced  a  great  task  in  ruling  so  vast  a 
territory,  including  so  many  tribes  which  did  not  even 
speak  the  same  language.  How  could  he  keep  them 
together  in  one  empire? 

As  a  rule  he  allowed  the  people  whom  he  con¬ 
quered  to  keep  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  languages. 
Every  man,  then,  was  judged  by  the  laws  of  his  own 
tribe,  —  the  Lombards  by  Lombard  law,  the  Franks 
by  Frankish  law,  and  so  on.  Charlemagne  had  these 
laws  written  down  so  that  everyone  might  know  what 
they  were. 

Over  the  conquered  districts  in  his  empire  Charle¬ 
magne  placed  a  ruler  called  a  count ,  who  was  to  see 
that  the  king’s  orders  were  carried  out.  On  page  26  you 
read  that  a  count  was  placed  over  the  lands  of  the 
Saxons.  The  general  laws  which  Charlemagne  made  for 
the  Empire  were  sent  out  in  the  form  of  little  books  of 
instructions  called  capitularies.  One  of  these  capitularies 
required  the  counts  to  make  reports  to  the  Emperor  as 
to  what  was  being  done  in  their  districts. 

1  Every  spring  there  was  a  great  meeting,  or  assembly, 
of  all  the  fighting  men  in  each  district.  At  that  time 
the  laws  sent  out  by  the  king  and  his  officers  in  the 
capitularies  were  read  to  them,  and  the  warriors  agreed  * 
to  obey. 
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But  there  were  so  many  of  these  counts  and  they 
were  so  far  away  from  the  Emperor  that  sometimes 
they  were  very  greedy  and  cruel,  and  Charlemagne 
could  not  find  out  about  what  they  were  doing.  So 
in  order  to  check  their  powers,  every  year  he  sent  out 
into  every  district  two  men  called  missi.  The  business 
of  the  missi  was  to  find  out  whether  or  not  justice  was 
being  done  to  the  poor  and  to  widows  and  orphans, 
and  whether  or  not  the  counts  themselves  were  obeying 
the  Emperor’s  laws.  The  missi  also  hunted  down 
robbers. 

In  these  different  ways  Charlemagne  governed  his 
people ;  and  his  rule,  although  far  from  perfect,  was  so 
much  better  than  the  period  of  confusion  in  which  the 
world  had  been  before  his  time  that  his  reign  was 
known  for  centuries  afterwards  as  an  era  of  "good 
times.”  Although  his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces  after  his 
death,  the  civilization  which  he  had  spread  lived  on. 

Are  you  Ready? 

I.  Test  yourself  by  answering  the  following  questions : 

1.  Where  could  Charlemagne  find  artists  to  decorate 
his  church? 

2.  Why  was  he  interested  in  repairing  the  roads? 

3.  In  what  way  did  Charlemagne  improve  the  hand¬ 
writing  and  the  spelling  of  his  people? 

4.  How  did  Charlemagne  rule  the  tribes  which  he  con¬ 
quered  ? 

5.  How  did  he  find  out  whether  or  not  his  laws  were 
being  obeyed  ? 
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n.  Write  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  words  which  belong 
in  the  following  blanks.  Show  your  list  to  the  teacher. 

1.  Charlemagne  chose _ as  his  capital  city. 

2.  The  years  during  which  a  king  rules  are  called  his 
—  —  —  —  —  —  —  • 

3.  Charlemagne’s  children  were  taught  in  the _ 

4.  The  little  books  of  Charlemagne’s  laws  were  called 

5.  The  men  whom  he  sent  to  inspect  his  officers  were 

called _ 

6.  Another  word  for  the  Middle  Ages  is _ 

7.  The  rulers  over  districts  were  called _ 


Charlemagne  brought  peace  and  order  to  a  troubled 

world. 

He  spread  civilization  throughout  his  empire. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiii 


Have  you  ever  seen  pictures  of  the  Northmen?  This 
story  will  tell  you  how  they  made  themselves  feared 

throughout  Europe. 
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THE  NORTHMEN  MAKE  CHANGES  IN  EUROPE 

Charlemagne  had  another  enemy  about  whom  the 
last  two  stories  told  us  nothing.  They  were  the  North¬ 
men,  who  lived  in  what  we  now  call  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway. 

The  story  is  told  that  one  day  Charlemagne  was  at 
dinner  in  a  port  town  of  his  empire  when  a  strange 
vessel  appeared  far  out  at  sea.  The  Emperor  went  to 
the  door  and  watched  it  for  some  time.  Then  he  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  a  pirate  vessel  belonging  to  the  North¬ 
men,  and  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  Franks  would 
suffer  greatly  from  these  pirates.  He  could  do  little  to 
prevent  such  a  misfortune,  for  he  had  no  navy  until  a 
few  years  before  his  death. 

The  Northmen  as  Traders 

Who  were  these  people  that  could  strike  fear  into 
the  brave  hearts  of  the  Franks?  They  were  tall,  fair¬ 
haired,  blue-eyed  men,  born  with  the  love  of  battle 
and  adventure  in  their  blood.  Because  their  homes 
were  in  the  Far  North  they  were  called  Northmen. 

Most  of  their  country  was  a  barren  land  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  could  crops  be 

raised.  Not  enough  food  could  be  produced  in  their 
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tiny  fields  to  feed  all  their  people,  so  they  turned  to 
the  sea  —  both  for  fishing  and  trade. 

The  Norse  ships  were  long  and  narrow,  carrying  per¬ 
haps  forty  oarsmen.  Along  each  side  of  the  vessel  hung 
a  row  of  shining  shields  by  means  of  which  one  could 
count  how  many  Northmen  were  on  board.  Other 
sailors  in  Europe  would  have  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  trusting  themselves  to  the  sea  in  such  vessels,  but 
the  Northmen  struck  out  boldly  into  the  ocean.  They 
did  not  even  anchor  their  vessels  at  night,  but  sailed  on. 

These  ships  were  stored  with  smoked  meat  and  fish, 
and  enough  hard  bread  and  flour  to  last  many  weeks. 
Each  warrior  on  board  was  dressed  in  his  best,  in 
clothes  of  fine  red  or  blue  wool,  with  a  large  cape  held 
in  place  by  a  buckle.  Their  shoes  were  fastened  by 
big  metal  clasps.  Their  helmets  had  great  iron  wings 
on  each  side,  soaring  two  feet  above  the  head.  Their 
weapons  were  long  spears,  swords,  and  round  wooden 
shields  covered  with  leather.  Their  ships  had  names 
such  as  Horse  of  the  Home  of  Ice,  Wave  Runner ,  and 
Black  Dragon. 

When  the  Northmen  first  visited  their  neighbors,  it 
was  as  traders.  They  had  for  sale  furs,  wool,  fish, 
wax,  honey,  flax,  hemp,  and  even  slaves  taken  in  war. 
These  things  they  exchanged  for  iron  and  steel  goods 
and  for  cloth.  Charlemagne,  fearing  their  strength,  had 
forbidden  his  people  to  sell  them  either  arms  or  horses. 

One  of  the  favorite  routes  of  trade  taken  by  the  North¬ 
men  led  into  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  They  followed 
up  the  rivers  which  could  be  reached  easily  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  (especially  the  Dnieper)  as  far  as  the  Black 
Sea.  Some  of  them  even  went  on  to  Constantinople. 
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Northmen  trading  with  the  people  of  Russia 

What  goods  have  the  Northmen  brought  with  them  ? 

What  goods  do  they  want? 

There  they  met  Arabs  and  traders  from  the  Far  East, 
with  whom  they  exchanged  their  goods  for  pepper  and 
spices  and  silks.  On  their  way  back  home  they  stopped 
at  places  where  there  were  great  markets  and  fairs  and 
sold  their  Eastern  goods. 

In  this  way  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Northmen 
helped  to  found  the  country  which  we  know  today  as 
Russia. 

The  Vikings  turn  Pirates 

As  time  went  on,  the  Northmen  (or  Vikings,  as  they 
were  also  called)  saw  that  they  were  stronger  than  their 
neighbors,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  seize  the  rich 
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goods  in  the  towns  they  visited,  instead  of  paying 
for  them  by  giving  their  own  goods  in  return. 

Before  long  they  were  making  raids  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  coasts  of  England.  We  shall  read 
more  about  their  adventures  in  England  in  our  story 
on  page  56. 

Then  they  turned  to  France.  They  would  appear 
suddenly  in  a  town  along  the  coast,  rush  into  the  houses 
and  churches,  seize  the  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  fine  clothes,  and  be  off  again  in  no  time.  If  any 
man  tried  to  stop  them  they  put  him  to  death. 

They  even  poked  the  noses  of  their  long  black  ves¬ 
sels  far  up  the  rivers  of  France,  and  sometimes  dragged 
them  overland,  going  up  one  stream  and  coming  back 
down  another.  Often  they  burned  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed. 

The  Franks  kept  watch  in  their  harbors  and  at  the 
mouths  of  all  their  principal  rivers,  but  they  could  not 
keep  the  Northmen  out  of  the  country.  They  built 
castles  along  the  frontiers  for  protection,  and  at  last 
they  paid  the  Vikings  large  sums  of  money  if  they 
would  stay  away. 

All  the  coasts  of  Europe  suffered  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  even  far-away  Italy.  Men  grew  to  fear  the  raiders 
so  much  that  they  added  a  new  prayer  to  the  prayer 
book:  "From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us.” 


The  Northmen  as  Colonizers 

But  the  more  the  Northmen  saw  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  England  and  France,  the  less  satisfied  they  became 
with  their  own  rocky  hillsides.  The  time  came  when 
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they  no  longer  would  accept  money  and  go  away.  They 
wanted  land,  and  land  they  would  have. 

Some  of  them  settled  in  England ;  some  in  Scotland  ; 
some  in  Ireland  ;  some  in  the  small  islands  which  fringe 
the  British  Isles.  But  the  largest  group  of  all  wanted 
to  live  in  France. 

They  came  down  in  such  great  numbers  and  under 
such  a  strong  leader  that  the  king  of  France  was 
forced  to  give  up  to  them  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his 
territory.  Because  the  Northmen  lived  there,  it  be¬ 
came  known  as  Normandy  ;  and  Normandy  it  is  called 
to  this  day. 

Prove  It 

Prove  that  you  understand  the  story  by  answering 
these  questions : 

1.  Why  were  the  Vikings  called  Northmen? 

2.  Why  had  the  Northmen  turned  to  the  sea? 

3.  In  what  way  did  they  help  to  found  modern  Russia  ? 

4.  What  countries  did  the  Northmen  visit  as  pirates  ? 

5.  Where  did  they  make  their  largest  colony  ? 

A  Choosing  Game 

Choose  the  right  words  to  complete  these  sentences. 
Write  these  words  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  show  them 
to  your  teacher. 

1.  A  country  which  the  Northmen  helped  to  build  up  was 

Italy  Russia  the  United  States 

2.  The  Northmen  were  called 


Vikings 


Franks 


Russians 
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3.  The  people  of  southern  Europe  feared  the  Northmen 
because  they  were 

traders  sailors  pirates 

4.  Rushing  into  a  town  and  seizing  its  treasure  was 
called  a 

sortie  siege  raid 

5.  The  part  of  France  in  which  the  Vikings  settled  was 
called 

Normandy  Paris  Seine 


The  Vikings  were  both  traders  and  pirates. 

They  settled  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
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Have  you  ever  heard  the  claim  that  Columbus  was  not 
the  first  man  to  discover  America  ?  Read  the  story  and 
decide  whether  the  claim  is  just. 
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THE  NORSE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  read¬ 
ing,  a  great  noble  of  Norway,  Harold  Fairhair,  broke 
the  power  of  the  rest  of  the  nobles  and  united  the  king¬ 
dom  under  his  own  rule.  Many  of  the  proud  earls 
could  not  bear  to  live  in  a  country  in  which  they  had 
to  bow  down  to  a  king,  so  they  sailed  "west  overseas.” 

Iceland  and  Greenland 

On  one  such  voyage  they  found  an  island  far  out  in 
the  sea.  At  first  they  called  it  Snowland,  but  after¬ 
wards  the  name  was  changed  to  Iceland.  Many  of  the 
Northmen  went  to  live  there.  They  found  that  they 
could  raise  sheep  and  cattle,  that  they  could  catch 
many  fish,  and  that  they  could  sell  their  hay  and  skins 
to  the  Northmen  still  in  Europe.  They  were  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  island  and  founded  a  colony  there. 

Soon  a  story  began  to  be  heard  that  there  was  land 
yet  farther  west.  One  of  the  Vikings  who  had  never 
got  along  well  with  his  fellows  decided  to  go  and  find 
out  for  himself.  He  was  called  Eric  the  Red.  Secretly 
he  set  out  with  many  of  his  men.  They  passed  great 
icebergs  floating  on  the  sea;  the  weather  grew  very 
cold;  but  they  kept  on  until  they  came  to  a  great 

silent  country  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  good  place  to  land,  so  they 
sailed  along  the  coast  until  they  found  a  green  valley. 
"Here  we  will  build  our  homes,”  said  Eric.  "Our  cattle 
can  feed  on  the  sweet  grass,  and  the  ice-mountains  on 
all  sides  will  keep  off  the  cold  winds.” 

What  should  the  new  country  be  called?  Eric  said, 
"Let  us  call  it  Greenland.” 

"Most  of  the  land  is  white  with  snow  and  ice,  rather 
than  green  with  grass,”  said  one  of  his  men. 

"True,”  replied  Eric.  "But  there  is  nothing  like  a 
good  name  to  make  people  want  to  come  here.” 

Eric  and  his  followers  built  homes  and  lived  in 
Greenland  for  many  years.  Sometimes  they  went  back 
to  Iceland  and  returned  with  other  men  and  women 
who  also  decided  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try.  Eric’s  colony  grew  until  it  spread  along  the  coast 
in  all  directions. 

Because  there  were  many  people  living  in  Greenland 
and  many  more  in  Iceland,  numbers  of  ships  had  to  go 
back  and  forth  between  these  places  every  year.  Some 
of  the  ships  were  blown  out  of  their  way  by  storms. 
Then  stories  began  to  reach  Greenland  about  another 
land,  a  flat,  well- wooded  country,  four  days’  journey  still 
farther  to  the  west.  People  were  interested  in  hearing 
the  stories  and  there  was  much  talk  of  making  a  voyage 
to  find  out  the  truth,  but  no  one  cared  to  attempt  such 
a  task. 


Leif  the  Lucky 

After  many  years  Eric’s  son  Leif  was  about  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Greenland.  He  had  been  in  the  homeland  in 
Europe,  visiting  the  king,  and  while  there  had  become 
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a  Christian.  But,  as  spring  came  on,  Leif  had  begun 
to  feel  lonely ;  he  had  thought  of  his  father’s  feast-hall, 
and  at  last  decided  to  go 
back  to  Greenland.  The 
king  was  pleased.  He  said, 

"When  you  go  home  you 
can  teach  all  your  people 
to  be  Christians.” 

Leif  made  ready  his 
ship  and,  loaded  with  gifts 
from  the  king,  set  out  on 
the  long  journey  west¬ 
ward.  He  passed  Iceland 
safely,  but  afterwards  ran 
into  a  terrible  storm.  The 
waves  rolled  over  his  ship, 
the  wind  tore  at  the  sails, 
and  many  times  all  on 
board  gave  themselves  up 
for  lost. 

Finally,  however,  the 
storm  died  down,  and 
Leif  saw  in  the  distance 
a  country  of  flat  stones  covered  with  snow.  It  was  not 
Greenland.  His  crew  went  on  shore.  There  were  so 
many  ducks  everywhere  that  the  men  could  hardly 
keep  from  stepping  on  their  nests.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  this  country  before  or  had  known  anything  about 
it.  Leaving  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  crew  sailed  on 
and  came  to  a  land  of  thick  woods.  Farther  yet  they 
found  rivers  full  of  fish,  and  shores  covered  with  sweet 
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A  statue  of  Leif  Ericson 

.  This  statue  stands  in  Chicago 


green  grass. 
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Then  they  divided  into  two  parties :  one,  to  work 
at  building  some  wooden  houses,  and  the  other  to 
march  inland  and  find  out  what  kind  of  country  they 
had  reached.  One  day  the  second  party  came  running 
back  with  wonderful  news.  They  had  found  grapes 
growing  wild!  You  must  know  that  grapes  would  not 
grow  in  Greenland,  nor  in  Iceland,  nor  even  in  the  part 
of  Europe  from  which  the  Northmen  had  come.  The 
news  was  therefore  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  and 
because  of  the  grapes  growing  there  the  new  country 
was  called  Wineland,  or  Vinland. 

Leif  discovered  Vinland  about  the  year  1000.  We 
now  think  that  he  had  found  part  of  America. 

His  men  spent  a  very  pleasant  winter  in  Vinland  and 
then  sailed  home  to  Greenland,  taking  with  them  a 
number  of  large  logs,  for  the  trees  in  Greenland  and 
Iceland  were  small.  They  also  took  some  of  the  wild 
wheat  that  they  had  found  and  some  of  the  grapes. 

Eric  was  full  of  joy  at  seeing  his  son  again,  for  he 
had  feared  that  the  young  man  had  been  lost  at  sea. 
Leif  also  was  glad  to  be  at  home,  and  told  his  wonderful 
story  over  and  over  again  to  all  the  neighbors.  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  found  so  fair  a  land  they  began  to  call 
him  Leif  the  Lucky.  He  never  returned  to  Vinland. 

Later  Attempts  in  Vinland 

As  time  went  on  Leif’s  brother  grew  tired  of  hearing 
the  same  story  over  and  over ;  he  decided  to  make  the 
voyage  for  himself  and  to  go  farther  than  Leif  had  done. 
He  found  Vinland  easily  and  remained  there  through 
the  winter ;  afterwards  he  wandered  through  the  beau- 
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Sailing  west  overseas 

What  do  the  shields  show  as  to  the  number  of  men  on  board  ? 

» 

tiful  land  and  grew  to  love  it.  So  the  following  spring 
he  came  again  and  began  to  make  a  farm.  But  he  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  natives,  and  was  buried,  with 
a  wooden  cross  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet,  in 
the  wild  country  he  had  discovered. 

A  third  brother  set  out  from  Greenland  to  bring  his 
body  home,  but  was  not  able  even  to  find  the  land. 

Because  Leif’s  brother  had  lost  his  life  there,  for  a 
long  time  no  one  cared  to  go  to  the  new  land ;  but  at 
last  some  Northmen  decided  to  found  a  colony  in  Vin- 
land.  They  took  with  them  five  ships,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  and  many  cattle. 

First  they  came  to  a  land  of  foxes  and  deer,  then  to 
the  island  covered  with  ducks,  and  later  to  a  land  where 
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there  was  no  snow.  They  settled  along  the  banks  of  a 
river  there  and  built  a  high  fence  around  the  village. 
All  went  well  at  first,  and  they  traded  freely  with  the 
natives,  who  would  give  a  fine  fur  in  exchange  for  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  no  wider  than  a  man’s  finger.  These 
natives  had  never  seen  a  bull ;  so  when  the  Northmen’s 
bull  bellowed  one  day,  they  ran  away  in  great  fear  and 
did  not  come  back  for  three  weeks. 

But  the  Northmen  and  the  natives  could  not  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  language,  and  each  feared  that  the 
other  was  getting  the  best  of  the  trade.  Hard  feelings 
soon  arose,  and  there  was  a  great  battle  in  which  even 
the  women  had  to  fight.  Many  of  the  natives  were  killed 
and  some  of  the  Northmen.  The  rest  were  so  discour¬ 
aged  that  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  settling  and  returned 
to  Greenland  with  a  heavy  load  of  furs,  grapes,  and  logs. 

Leif’s  sister  then  decided  that  if  no  one  else  could 
keep  possession  of  what  he  had  discovered,  she  would 
try.  She  got  together  a  large  party,  but  they  quarreled 
among  themselves  and  had  to  return. 

Then  the  Northmen  no  longer  tried  to  settle  in  Vin- 
land.  Perhaps  they  made  later  journeys  there  for  wood, 
but  no  more  colonists  went  to  the  new  land.  The  work 
of  founding  a  colony  was  too  hard,  and  the  danger  from 
the  natives  was  too  great.  Although  America  had  been 
discovered,  it  was  soon  lost  again.  In  time  men  even 
forgot  where  Vinland  was. 

As  the  years  went  by,  sometimes  when  the  North¬ 
men  sat  around  the  fire  on  a  winter’s  night  an  old 
white-haired  story-teller  would  tell  the  story  of  Leif 
the  Lucky  as  he  had  heard  it  from  his  father  and  as 
his  father  had  heard  it  from  his  grandfather  before 
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him.  But  no  one  thought  of  going  to  Vinland,  and 
the  memory  of  this  Far  Western  land  faded  from  the 
minds  of  men. 

Testing  the  Class 

When  you  are  sure  that  you  can  answer  all  these 
questions,  perhaps  your  teacher  will  let  you  ask  them 
of  the  class. 

1.  Why  did  the  Norse  nobles  decide  to  leave  their  homes 
in  Norway? 

2.  What  businesses  did  they  carry  on  in  Iceland? 

3.  How  did  Leif  Ericson  happen  to  discover  Vinland  ? 

4.  Why  did  the  attempts  to  settle  in  the  new  land  fail  ? 


A  Matching  Game 

Copy  the  second  column.  Put  the  figure  1  before 
the  words  which  describe  Leif  Ericson  (who  is  num¬ 
ber  1  in  the  first  column),  the  figure  2  before  the  words 
which  describe  Iceland,  and  so  on. 


1.  Leif  Ericson 

2.  Iceland 

3.  A.  d.  1000 

4.  voyage 

5.  found  a  colony 

6.  Greenland 

7.  Vinland 


the  year  Leif  found  Vinland 
to  settle  in  a  new  land 
land  settled  by  Eric  the  Red 
the  man  who  found  Vinland 
island  settled  by  Norse  nobles 
the  land  found  by  Leif  the  Lucky 
a  long  journey  by  water 


Iceland  and  Greenland  were  settled  by  the  Northmen. 
Leif  the  Lucky  discovered  Vinland  in  the  year  1000. 
No  use  was  made  of  this  discovery. 


hi Minimi mi  i  linn  i  mi  n  . . 
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Have  you  ever  heard  English  people  called  Anglo-Saxons  ? 
Are  you  an  Anglo-Saxon  ?  Perhaps  you  can  find  out  by 

reading  the  story. 
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TEUTONIC  TRIBES  ENTER  ENGLAND 

Among  the  distant  corners  of  the  world  that  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans  was  the  island  of  Britain, 
noted  for  its  tin.  It  was  a  province,  or  territory,  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Britain  under  Roman  Rule 

Under  the  Roman  rule  the  thirty  cities  of  the  island 
became  Roman ;  they  were  walled  with  brick  and  stone. 
But  the  country  remained  Briton  in  nature  as  it  had 
been  before  it  was  conquered ;  its  people  learned  little 
from  their  Roman  masters.  To  be  sure,  wonderful  roads 
with  stone  bridges  were  built  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other,  and  in  the  north  a  huge  wall  was  built 
to  keep  out  the  barbarians  (see  the  map  on  page  62). 
But,  in  general,  the  island  was  less  Roman  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West. 

When  the  Roman  world  went  to  pieces  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiers  were  called  home,  the  island  of  Britain 
fell  into  great  disorder.  Its  people  once  more  separated 
into  tribes,  but  these  tribes  of  Britons  had  forgotten 
how  to  defend  themselves  while  under  Roman  rule. 
They  were  sure  to  fall  an  easy  victim  to  an  invasion. 

The  cities,  roads,  bridges,  and  fine  estates  built  in 
Britain  by  the  Romans  fell  into  ruin. 
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The  Angles  and  Saxons  enter  Britain 

An  attack  soon  came  from  wild  Teutonic  tribes  who 
were  cousins  of  the  Saxons  that  Charlemagne  had  de¬ 
feated.  Some  of  them  were  called  Angles,  and  some 
were  Saxons.  To  these  people  the  mild  climate  and  the 
fertile  meadows  of  England  seemed  very  pleasant. 

At  first  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  came  in  small 
bands.  They  settled  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts.  They  had  to  fight  hard  to  get  possession  of 
the  woodlands,  the  marshes,  and  the  fields,  but  their 
fierce  strength  and  their  long  spears  and  two-edged 
swords  at  last  won  them  the  victory. 

Slowly,  mile  after  mile,  they  pushed  the  native 
Britons  back  into  the  hills  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
and  over  into  Ireland.  The  land  they  had  conquered 
became  known  as  Angle-land  or  England,  and  they 
themselves  were  spoken  of  as  Anglo-Saxons. 

But  the  Britons  fought  so  hard  that  to  conquer 
them  took  two  centuries.  One  of  the  kings  of  the  Brit¬ 
ons  who  put  up  a  brave  fight  was  King  Arthur,  about 
whose  Round  Table  you  have  read  many  stories. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  heathen  ;  they  worshiped  the 
two  gods  Woden  and  Thor  (after  whom  our  days  of 
the  week  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  named).  Like 
the  other  barbarians,  they  preferred  to  live  in  the  open 
country,  so  they  burned  what  was  left  of  the  Roman 
towns.  Thus  they  destroyed  what  little  remained  of 
the  Roman  civilization ;  in  time  even  the  use  of  coal 
was  forgotten  in  Britain. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  settled  down  in  many  small  king¬ 
doms,  and  their  chiefs  began  to  call  themselves  kings. 
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They  constantly  fought  with  one  another.  Sometimes 
one  would  win,  sometimes  another,  but  no  one  of  them 
was  strong  enough  to  bring  all  Britain  under  his  control. 

At  last  Christian  missionaries  appeared  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  story  is  told  that  one  day  in  Rome  a 
monk  was  walking  past  the  slave  market  when  he  saw 
some  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  boys  who  had  been  taken 
captive  in  war  and  who  were  now  offered  for  sale. 
Filled  with  pity,  he  asked,  "Who  are  they?"  "Angles,” 
came  the  reply.  "They  should  be  called  angels  instead,” 
he  remarked,  "for  they  have  the  faces  of  angels.” 

M 

Many  years  later  this  monk  became  Pope ,  and  he 
remembered  the  slave  boys  in  the  market  place.  So  he 
sent  missionaries  to  the  far-away  island  to  make  its 
people  Christians.  The  Angles  and  Saxons  clung  stub¬ 
bornly  to  their  old  beliefs;  but  as  the  centuries  went 
by,  slowly  they  accepted  Christianity.  Ireland  too  was 
made  Christian  by  St.  Patrick. 

This  change  was  very  important,  because  it  brought 
Britain  once  more  in  touch  with  European  civilization, 
from  which  it  had  been  separated  for  centuries. 

Out  of  the  mixture  of  peoples  in  Britain  there  arose 
in  time  a  new  race,  neither  Angle  nor  Saxon  nor  Briton 
nor  Roman,  but  a  mixture  of  them  all.  These  people 
were  called  English. 

Life  in  Anglo-Saxon  England 

The  life  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  people  is  particularly 
interesting  to  us,  because  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken  today,  there  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and 
customs  form  the  basis  of  that  civilization. 

Most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles  had  houses  some- 
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Northmen  hearing  songs  about  their  heroes 

They  are  in  the  great  hall  of  their  chieftain 

what  like  those  of  Charlemagne.  Their  lands  were 
tilled  by  their  slaves  or  by  the  Britons  they  had  con¬ 
quered.  They  lived  simply,  their  chief  pleasures  being 
feasting  and  singing  and  watching  tame  bears  dance. 
They  took  great  pride  in  their  long  hair  and  beards, 
which  they  combed  with  care.  The  freemen  lived  in 
villages  of  one  street,  each  wooden  house  consisting  of 
only  one  room.  The  fire  was  built  in  the  center  of  this 
room,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  as  best  it  could. 

The  food  consisted  of  meat  and  flat,  round  loaves 
of  bread.  There  were  no  forks  and  few  knives.  The 
dining-room  table  was  only  a  board,  which  was  carried 
away  when  the  meal  was  over.  Beds  were  sacks  of 
straw,  and  the  lights  were  rushes  soaked  in  fat. 
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Each  freeman  had  a  plot  of  ground  to  work,  but  the 
plows  used  were  so  heavy  that  it  took  eight  oxen  to  pull 
them.  For  this  reason  neighbors  helped  one  another 
with  their  work  —  farmers  and  shepherds  and  the  men 
who  tended  the  droves  of  pigs  in  the  forests. 

Little  traveling  was  done,  for  the  only  ways  of  mov¬ 
ing  about  were  on  horseback  or  in  two-wheeled  carts. 
Little  trading  was  carried  on  except  in  salt.  Health 
was  poor,  and  sickness  was  very  common. 

But  these  Anglo-Saxons,  rude  as  they  were,  did  not 
allow  their  kings  to  make  all  the  laws  for  them.  Their 
great  officials  (or  "wise  men”)  of  the  kingdom  some¬ 
times  came  together  in  an  important  meeting  called 
the  Witan,  to  help  the  king  and  to  give  him  advice. 
Any  freeman  who  wanted  to  do  so  might  attend  this 
meeting,  but  most  of  them  did  not  bother. 

Instead,  the  freemen  met  at  certain  times  in  their 
own  counties  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  to  try 
cases  in  the  law  courts. 

Thus  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
taken  part  in  their  own  government. 


Danger  from  the  Northmen 

Three  hundred  years  went  by.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
had  settled  down  and  had  become  farmers.  They  had 
almost  forgotten  that  their  people  ever  had  been  war¬ 
riors.  Christianity  had  softened  their  savage  spirits. 

Then  came  to  the  island  of  Britain  the  same  danger 
that  was  descending  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  —  the 
Danes,  or  Northmen.  Their  long  black  boats  flying  the 
"Black  Raven”  flag  could  carry  from  forty  to  a  hun- 
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dred  men  armed  from  head  to  foot  and  carrying  huge 
battle-axes  as  well  as  spears  and  swords. 

News  of  the  wealth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches  drew 
these  Danes  to  the  shores  of  Britain.  At  first  they  came 
only  in  raiding  parties.  They  would  start  out  from  their 
homes  in  the  summer,  sail  the  short  distance  to  England, 
land  suddenly,  burn  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  (see 
pages  107-113),  and  carry  off  the  cattle,  horses,  gold, 
and  silver.  Any  Anglo-Saxons  whom  the  Danes  cap¬ 
tured  they  made  slaves.  As  autumn  came  on  they 
would  return  to  their  homeland  with  their  treasures. 

After  half  a  century  of  such  raiding  they  began  to 
spend  the  winters  in  Britain.  They  would  make  a  fort 
on  some  convenient  island,  and  from  this  camp  they 
attacked  homesteads  all  up  and  down  the  coasts  and 
far  up  the  rivers. 

It  was  "an  age  of  axes,  an  age  of  swords,  an  age  of 
wolves." 

Then  the  Danes  began  to  bring  to  these  camps  their 
women  and  their  children  and  their  cattle.  They  left 
their  homeland  forever  and  settled  down  in  land  they 
seized  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  History  seemed  to  be 
repeating  itself.  What  had  happened  centuries  ago 
when  the  Anglo-Saxons  drove  the  Britons  out  of  the 
land  was  happening  again.  But  this  time  the  North¬ 
men,  in  their  turn,  were  driving  away  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Would  the  terror  aroused  by  the  Northmen  at  last 
make  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  unite  to  protect 
themselves?  Or  would  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  disap¬ 
pear  before  the  attacks  of  the  Northmen  as  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Britons  had  disappeared  before  the  advance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons?  The  danger  was  very  great. 
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Some  Things  to  Explain 

1.  Why  did  Roman  civilization  leave  little  mark  on 
Britain? 

2.  What  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  do  to  the  Britons? 

3.  What  effect  did  Christianity  have  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ? 

4.  How  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  take  part  in  their  own 
government  ? 

5.  Why  did  the  Northmen  invade  England? 

A  Memory  Test 

These  new  words  were  used  in  the  story.  Can  you 
tell  what  each  word  means? 

Britain  Briton  Anglo-Saxon  King  Arthur 

Pope  Witan  heathen  Round  Table 


The  Romans  conquered  Britain,  but  left  few  signs  of 

their  life  there. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  pushed  the  Britons  back  into  the  hills. 

Then  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  were  attacked  by 

the  Danes. 
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You  have  read  that  the  Emperor  Charles  was  called 
Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne).  Have  any  of  the 
kings  of  England  ever  been  called  "The  Great  "?  The 

story  will  tell  you. 

. . . 


GOOD  KING  ALFRED  SAVES  ENGLAND 

While  the  Danes  were  seizing  more  and  more  Anglo- 
Saxon  territory  and  were  leaving  ruin  in  their  trail,  the 
little  son  of  the  English  king  was  traveling  about  from 
place  to  place  with  his  father’s  court.  This  boy’s  name 
was  Alfred. 

Alfred’s  Childhood 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Alfred  was  little  more 
than  a  baby  his  mother  gathered  her  sons  about  her 
and  showed  them  a  beautiful  book  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poems.  "Whoever  first  learns  the  poems  may  have 
the  book,’’  she  promised.  Alfred  was  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  book,  and  although  he  was  the 
youngest  he  learned  the  poems  before  his  brothers  and 
won  the  prize. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  made  the  first  of  his  two 
visits  to  Rome.  The  sights  that  he  saw  there  and  the 
wonderful  tales  that  he  heard  of  the  ancient  power  of 
the  Eternal  City  must  have  led  him  to  think,  even  as 
a  child,  of  what  could  be  done  toward  uniting  the 
many  kingdoms  of  his  own  island  under  one  rule. 

Although  the  young  prince  was  so  much  interested 

in  education,  he  had  very  little  chance  to  learn  in  his 
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own  country.  No  good  teachers  were  to  be  found  there, 
for  learning  had  almost  died  out  during  the  wars.  He 
may  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  his  own  language 
as  a  youth ;  but  he  was  a  grown  man  before  he  learned  to 
read  and  write  Latin  —  and  most  of  the  world’s  knowledge 
was  then  written  in  Latin.  In  order  to  learn  this  lan¬ 
guage,  he  had  to  send  to  another  country  for  a  teacher. 

But  although  Alfred  had  had  little  opportunity  to 
learn  from  books,  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  ruling  men.  For  several  years  he  had  helped  the 
king  both  in  matters  of  government  and  in  fighting 
against  the  " heathen  men”  —  the  Northmen. 

King  Alfred  holds  the  Danes  Back 

When  Alfred  was  twenty-two  years  old  one  of  the 
little  kingdoms  in  England  chose  him  as  king.  This 
happened  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  after 
Charlemagne  had  been  made  emperor  of  the  Franks. 

Alfred  knew  few  of  the  pleasures  of  being  a  king, 
but  only  its  stern  duties  and  its  heavy  burdens.  The 
Danes  were  pouring  into  his  country  in  a  constant 
stream.  During  the  first  few  months  of  his  reign  he 
fought  nine  battles.  Then  his  army  was  worn  out ; 
many  of  his  men  wanted  to  return  home  to  tend  to 
their  crops;  and  Alfred  was  forced  to  pay  the  Danes 
to  leave  his  land  in  peace. 

The  peace  lasted  a  very  short  time.  The  Northmen 
returned  in  force  both  by  land  and  by  water.  They 
burned  the  Anglo-Saxons’  buildings  and  made  the  people 
till  the  soil  for  them.  Many  Englishmen  fled  overseas  to 
escape  them.  Wild  disorder  spread  over  the  kingdom. 
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A  Danish  raid 

How  did  the  Danes  come  to  this  land  ? 

Alfred  himself  had  to  retreat  to  the  lonely  swamp 
country  and  to  live  in  hiding.  Often  his  few  followers 
were  almost  starved.  An  ordinary  man  would  have 
given  up  hope  of  ever  uniting  his  countrymen  against 
so  strong  an  enemy. 

The  story  is  told  that  one  day  during  his  wanderings, 
Alfred,  dressed  in  ragged  clothing,  took  shelter  in  a 
cowherd’s  hut.  The  cowherd’s  wife  ordered  him  to 
watch  some  cakes  which  were  baking  in  the  fire  while 
she  went  out  to  drive  the  cattle  home.  Full  of  sad 
thoughts  and  of  fear  for  the  future,  Alfred  forgot  about 
the  cakes,  and  when  the  woman  came  back  she  found 
them  burning.  Very  angry,  she  scolded  the  stranger 
fiercely.  Little  did  she  know  that  she  was  speaking 
to  her  country’s  king. 
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The  beginnings  of  England 


But  at  last  Alfred’s  efforts  to  gather  a  new  army 
were  successful.  Terror  of  the  Northmen  forced  what 
was  left  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  to  unite,  for  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  fighting  for  their  very  life.  What 
they  had  never  been  willing  to  do  in  times  of  peace 
they  were  at  last  forced  to  do  in  time  of  war.  They 
agreed  to  work  together  and  to  serve  the  king. 
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Then  Alfred  was  able  once  more  to  gather  an  army 
under  his  flag,  "The  Golden  Dragon,”  and  with  this 
army  he  pushed  the  Danes  back,  out  of  his  kingdom. 

He  also  defeated  them  in  a  great  sea  fight  north  of 
the  Thames  River,  for  he  had  been  wise  enough  to 
build  some  ships  as  well  as  to  gather  an  army.  He  had 
learned  that  the  Danes  always  ran  back  to  their  ships 
when  they  were  defeated  and  then  soon  appeared 
again  in  another  section  of  the  country  to  make  an¬ 
other  attack.  The  ships  which  he  built  were  very  long 
and  strong ;  they  easily  defeated  the  Danish  ships. 

Then  a  great  treaty  was  made  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Northmen.  England  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Alfred  kept  the  southern  and  western 
part,  including  the  city  of  London.  The  Danes  took 
the  eastern  and  northern  part.  Their  section  was  known 
as  the  Danelaw.  (Find  the  Danelaw  on  the  map  on 
page  62.)  They  also  became  Christians. 

Thus  Alfred  saved  England  from  being  completely 
conquered  by  the  Danes,  and  he  saved  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  Northmen  settled  down  in  their  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  they  traded  with  the  Anglo-Saxons;  the  young 
people  of  one  tribe  married  young  people  of  the  other 
tribe;  and  as  the  centuries  went  by,  one  could  hardly 
tell  which  were  Danes  and  which  were  Anglo-Saxons. 
They  had  become  one  people  —  the  English. 

Alfred  did  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  England 
that  he  was  called  "  Alfred  the  Great.”  He  is  the  only 
king  of  England  who  has  ever  been  so  honored. 
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Alfred’s  Work  during  Years  of  Peace 

Alfred  was  more  than  a  fighter.  He  was  interested 
in  every  matter  which  would  make  the  English  people 
better  or  happier.  No  king  ever  worked  harder  than 
he.  Since  there  were  no  clocks  in  those  days,  he  had 
candles  made,  painted  with  lines  around  them,  so  that 
in  every  hour  of  the  day  he  might  do  a  full  hour’s  work. 
Although  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  pain  that  seldom 
left  him,  his  energy  and  hard  work  accomplished  much 
for  the  improvement  of  his  people. 

Alfred  as  a  builder.  The  few  towns  that  had  existed 
in  England  had  been  robbed  and  burned  by  the  North¬ 
men,  so  one  of  Alfred’s  first  concerns  was  to  rebuild 
them.  Some  of  the  larger  buildings  were  made  after 
models  brought  from  Europe  and  were  better  than  those 
the  Anglo-Saxons  knew  how  to  make.  Great  walls  were 
thrown  up  to  protect  these  towns. 

London  had  suffered  especially  from  both  fire  and 
robbery.  Although  it  was  not  then  the  capital,  it  was 
the  only  real  city  in  all  Alfred’s  kingdom.  So  he  re¬ 
built  London,  invited  foreigners  to  bring  their  goods 
there  to  trade,  and  soon  the  city  was  once  more  send¬ 
ing  out  its  wool  and  corn  to  other  countries. 

Large  stone  burgs,  or  forts,  were  built  in  places 
throughout  the  kingdom  where  danger  was  likely  to 
strike.  Small  towns  grew  up  around  them  also. 

Alfred  saw  that  a  better  way  of  organizing  the  army 
was  needed.  Before  his  time,  as  soon  as  a  battle  was 
over,  the  men  went  home  to  work  on  their  crops.  So 
when  the  enemy  came  back  they  had  to  be  collected 
all  over  again. 
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Alfred  divided  most  of  the  army  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  was  to  work  in  the  fields  and  the  other  to 
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go  to  battle.  Then  the 
two  changed  places. 
Men  who  held  large 
estates,  however,  had 
to  follow  the  king 
whenever  he  went  to 
war.  In  this  way 
Alfred  built  up  an 
army  which  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  the 
march. 

Alfred  as  a  law¬ 
giver  and  a  ruler. 

Before  the  time  of 
Alfred  there  were 
already  three  books 
of  ancient  laws  in 
England,  but  few  peo¬ 


ple  knew  what  these  . . . . . . . . . . 


books  contained.  Al- 


A  statue  of  King  Alfred 


fred  gathered  these  is  ho^^“in*  A,fred 

old  laws  together,  se¬ 
lected  the  best  of  them,  and  had  these  written  down. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  people  had  the  same 
laws,  and  they  knew  what  they  should  and  should  not 
do.  These  wise  laws  (or  "dooms,”  as  they  were  called) 
brought  peace  and  safety  to  the  country. 

In  order  to  make  real  his  dream  of  an  orderly  Chris¬ 
tian  state,  Alfred  also  went  back  to  one  of  the  earlier 
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Anglo-Saxon  plans.  His  whole  kingdom  was  divided 
into  districts,  with  a  sheriff  as  the  chief  officer  in  each. 
The  sheriff  had  to  make  full  reports  to  the  king  as  to 
what  went  on  in  his  district. 

Special  judges  were  also  sent  out  to  see  that  the 
people  obtained  justice,  because  so  many  of  the  nobles 
were  ignorant  of  what  the  laws  were. 

Alfred  also  had  the  Witan  meet  to  help  him  decide 
affairs  for  the  nation. 

Alfred  as  a  founder  of  schools.  During  the  hundreds 
of  years  of  fighting  in  England,  learning  had  died  out 
until  even  the  priests  could  not  read  their  prayer  books. 
After  Alfred  had  brought  peace  to  England  he  sent  to 
many  other  countries  for  teachers.  He  wanted  all  his 
freemen  to  be  able  to  read  the  English  language,  and 
the  officers  to  be  able  to  read  Latin. 

So  he  established  a  court  school  for  his  own  children 
and  the  children  of  his  nobles,  to  give  them  a  better 
opportunity  than  he  had  had. 

He  also  ordered  his  clerks  and  teachers  to  copy  many 
books.  Some  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  poems  were  writ¬ 
ten  down  by  these  teachers.  It  was  probably  at  this 
same  time  that  a  record,  or  history,  of  the  events  of  each 
year  was  kept.  This  was  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron¬ 
icle.  It  was  the  first  history  written  year  by  year  in 
any  modern  country. 

Alfred  also  had  a  great  many  Latin  books  changed 
into  English  for  his  people  to  study ;  some  of  this  work 
he  did  himself. 

And  he  had  a  geographical  sketch  made  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  homeland  of  his  ancestors.  Travelers  brought 
him  accounts  of  trading  voyages  as  far  away  as  the 
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Baltic  and  the  White  seas;  he  had  these  accounts 
written  also  so  that  his  people  might  learn. 

Alfred  helps  industries  to  grow.  Alfred  had  learned 
that  workmen  in  other  nations  knew  how  to  perform 
tasks  that  his  own  people  could  not  do.  So  he  asked 
that  laborers  skilled  in  every  kind  of  work,  and  artists 
who  could  build  and  paint,  be  sent  to  him  from  Italy, 
from  the  land  of  the  Franks,  and  from  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  lands.  They  came.  The  goldsmiths  taught  his 
people  their  craft,  and  sailors  taught  them  to  build 
ships.  Traveling  merchants  enjoyed  the  king’s  special 
protection.  He  even  sent  letters  and  presents  to  far¬ 
away  India  and  Jerusalem. 

To  sum  up  Alfred’s  work :  he  not  only  pushed  back 
the  Danes  and  thus  saved  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  England,  but  also  under  his  rule  the 
different  English  kingdoms  adopted  one  religion,  one 
law,  and  one  language.  They  began  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  for  the  first  time  as  one  nation. 

Choosing  Partners 

Hear  your  partner’s  answers  to  these  questions : 

1.  Why  did  Alfred  have  little  opportunity  to  learn  in 
his  own  country? 

2.  What  did  Alfred’s  countrymen  learn  from  their  suf¬ 
fering  ? 

3.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Danes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons? 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  things  Alfred  did  for  his 
people  ? 

5.  Sum  up  Alfred’s  work  in  a  few  words. 
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Filling  in  Blanks 

Make  a  list  of  the  words  which  belong  in  each  of 
the  following  blanks.  Exchange  papers  with  your  part¬ 
ner  and  correct  his  paper.  The  class  will  help  you. 

1.  The  Danes  and  King  Alfred  made  a - to¬ 

gether. 

2.  The  largest  city  of  Alfred’s  kingdom  was _ 

3.  Alfred  has  been  given  the  name _ _ 


4.  The  chief  officer  in  each  district  in  the  kingdom  was 

the _ 

5.  Large  stone  forts,  or _ ,  were  built  in  places  of 

great  danger. 


Alfred  the  Great  began  the  work  of  uniting  England 

into  one  kingdom. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Do  you  know  from  what  language  we  get  our  words 
"beef,”  "pork,”  "veal,”  "mutton,”  and  "bacon”?  The 

story  will  tell  you. 
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THE  LAST  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Northmen  in  France  had 
been  doing  in  the  hundred  years  since  they  seized  Nor¬ 
mandy.  They  had  settled  down,  learned  the  French 
language,  and  become  Christians.  They  were  no  longer 
spoken  of  as  Northmen,  but  were  called  Normans.  Their 
section  of  France  had  become  rich  and  powerful,  and 
English  kings  had  sometimes  fled  there  for  safety. 

The  ruler  of  Normandy  at  this  time  was  first  among 
the  princes  of  France.  His  name  was  William.  Ever 
since  he  was  seven  years  old  he  had  had  to  fight  his 
way ;  so  he  was  a  lonely  man  who  trusted  few  friends. 
He  was  tall  and  stout,  "a  very  stern  and  wrathful  man 
so  that  none  dared  do  anything  against  him.”  His 
heavy  voice,  his  great  strength,  and  his  iron  will,  which 
kept  him  at  tasks  when  other  men  would  have  given 
up,  made  him  both  respected  and  feared. 

Conditions  in  England 

In  the  meantime  England  had  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
For  some  years  after  Alfred’s  death  the  people  had 
remained  united,  and  then  they  fell  back  upon  their 
old  ways  and  quarreled  among  themselves.  The  coun¬ 
try  fell  apart  again  into  many  separate  districts,  and 
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the  nobles  and  the  king  were  in  constant  trouble. 
Neither  could  master  the  other,  but  each  kept  the 
other  weak. 

The  Northmen  attacked  the  country  once  more,  and 
for  a  time  a  Dane  even  made  himself  master  of  England 
and  united  it.  But  after  his  death  the  sections  fell  to 
pieces  as  before.  It  seemed  that  no  hope  of  better 
times  was  to  be  found  from  within.  A  strong  hand  was 
needed,  and  nowhere  in  England  was  such  to  be  found. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  England  died  without  a  son 
to  become  king  in  his  place.  So  the  Witan  chose  Harold 
as  king,  hoping  that  he  might  bring  about  peace  and 
order.  It  was  in  the  year  1066. 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England 

When  William  of  Normandy  heard  the  news  about 
Harold  he  was  furious.  He  claimed  that  the  king  who 
had  just  died  had  promised  to  ask  the  Witan  to  name 
him  as  the  next  ruler.  The  Witan  would  surely  not 
have  done  so ;  but  William  had  at  least  a  good  excuse 
to  invade  England.  He  gathered  together  a  great  force 
of  soldiers,  cut  down  trees  from  the  forest  to  build 
ships,  and  secured  the  Pope’s  blessing  on  his  attempt. 

Everything  went  against  the  English  from  the  very 
beginning.  Harold  had  to  put  down  an  uprising  of 
many  of  his  own  people,  and  then  he  had  to  hurry 
northward  to  meet  an  invasion  of  the  Northmen. 

While  he  was  away  William  landed  his  forces  in 
southern  England,  and  Harold  had  to  rush  back  from 
the  north  to  attack  them.  Harold  would  have  liked  to 
wait  until  William’s  men  had  eaten  up  all  the  food 


The  Battle  of  Hastings  as  drawn  by  people  who  lived  at  that  time 

The  scene  above  shows  the  Normans  landing  in  England.  The  scene  below  shows  the  battle.  W  illiam’s  wife, 
Matilda,  had  these  scenes  woven  into  a  tapestry  which  she  ordered  made 
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they  had  brought  with  them,  but  his  own  army  did 
not  have  enough  supplies  to  last  so  long  a  time.  He 
had  to  meet  the  enemy  immediately. 

The  two  met  in  the  great  Battle  of  Hastings  in  the 
year  1066.  Harold’s  men  were  on  a  hill  inside  a  stock¬ 
ade.  They  fought  on  foot,  packed  closely  together. 
Their  arms  were  battle-axes. 

The  Normans  fought  on  horseback;  they  also  had 
with  them  many  men  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Again  and  again  they  charged  up  the  hill,  but  could  not 
break  through  the  English  line.  At  last  William  ordered 
his  men  to  pretend  that  they  were  running  away.  The 
English  broke  out  of  line  to  run  after  them ;  then  the 
Normans  turned  and  attacked  fiercely  once  more. 

The  English  were  crowded  so  closely  together  that 
they  could  not  escape  the  Norman  arrows.  At  last 
Harold  was  shot  through  the  eye,  the  other  leaders 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  of  the  English  army  fled. 
The  country  lay  open  to  the  invader. 

William  then  advanced  upon  London,  destroying 
houses  and  spreading  fear  among  the  people  as  he  went. 
But  he  wanted  to  rule  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  the 
lawful  king ;  so  he  forced  the  Witan  to  choose  him  as 
king,  and  "they  bowed  to  him  for  need."  (What  did 
they  mean  when  they  said  that?) 

After  that  William  established  his  rule  slowly  but 
surely  all  over  the  island.  He  built  very  strongly. 
Those  who  accepted  him  he  treated  kindly,  but  where 
the  people  rose  against  him  he  left  the  land  "a  waste 
and  a  ruin  for  years  to  come."  There  was  no  question 
but  that  he  deserved  the  title  by  which  he  has  always 
since  been  known  —  "William  the  Conqueror." 
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Results  of  William’s  Conquest  of  England 

Although  William  was  a  stern  man,  he  was  also  a 
wise  and  great  one.  Most  of  the  changes  that  he  made 
were  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Lands.  All  the  leaders  who  had  fought  against  him 
were  punished  by  having  to  give  up  their  lands.  These 
lands  were  then  divided  among  William’s  followers,  who 
rented  some  of  them  back  to  the  English.  (See  the 
story  on  page  88  for  a  full  description  of  this  method 
of  holding  land.) 

But  all  the  land  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  king 
himself.  He  only  allowed  his  followers  to  use  it,  just 
as  they  in  turn  allowed  their  followers  to  use  it.  Every 
man  who  thus  was  given  land,  no  matter  from  whom 
he  received  it,  had  to  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  king. 
The  result  was  that  the  kings  of  England  became  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  peace.  No  longer  do  we  find  the 
country  falling  to  pieces  again  into  districts  and  sec¬ 
tions.  England  was  never  again  divided.  The  king  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  his  own. 

The  king  also  kept  large  sections  of  country  (called 
forests)  for  himself  for  hunting.  No  one  else  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  hunt  there,  for  William  "  loved  the  tall  stags 
as  if  he  had  been  their  father.”  No  one  might  cut 
wood  or  pasture  swine  there  v/ithout  paying  a  sum  to 
the  king.  It  was  in  such  a  forest  as  this  that  Robin 
Hood  lived. 

Laws.  And  yet  William  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
there  was  much  good  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  ways.  So 
he  kept  almost  all  the  old  laws,  at  the  same  time  add¬ 
ing  some  new  ones. 
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As  a  result  the  people  of  England  never  lost  their 
old  right  of  helping  to  govern  the  affairs  of  their  own 
home  counties.  They  never  were  so  cruelly  treated  or 
had  so  few  rights  as  the  common  people  of  Europe. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  king  had  certain  powers 
and  the  people  had  certain  powers.  The  only  trouble 
was  to  keep  each  on  his  own  side  of  the  fence.  England 
learned  how  to  do  this  earlier  than  any  other  country, 
as  you  will  learn  in  the  next  story. 

William  kept  up  the  practice  of  having  national  taxes, 
a  national  army,  and  the  national  courts.  He  even 
tried  to  learn  the  English  language,  but  he  never  suc¬ 
ceeded.  French  was  the  language  of  most  of  the  nobles, 
and  English  the  language  of  the  lower  classes. 

But  although  the  English  never  forgot  that  William 
was  a  foreigner  and  a  conqueror,  they  admitted  in  their 
hearts  that  his  rule  was  better  for  them  than  the  last  days 
of  fear  and  disorder  under  their  own  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  much  tax  he  should  collect, 
William  had  a  list  made  of  all  the  lands  and  all  the  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  kingdom.  He  "sent  his  men  all  over 
England  to  find  out  what  lands  the  King  possessed, 
what  cattle  there  were  in  each  county,  and  how  much 
tax  he  ought  to  receive  from  each.  Not  an  ox  or  a 
cow  or  a  pig  was  passed  by.”  The  report  was  written 
in  a  book  called  the  Domesday  Book.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a  census  in  modern  history. 

Buildings.  As  William  brought  more  and  more  land 
under  his  rule  he  built  castles  in  all  the  important 
towns  and  filled  them  with  his  own  soldiers.  The  Eng¬ 
lishmen  hated  these  castles  because  they  were  signs  of 
the  conquest. 
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iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiiimiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiii 
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One  of  the  great  castles  built  by  the  nobles 

These  castles  were  built  of  stone  rather  than  of  wood, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  manor  houses  had  been.  They  were 
simple,  low  buildings  on  horizontal  lines,  with  square 
towers  at  the  corners,  but  they  were  of  a  vast  size. 
Sometimes  the  walls  were  thirty  feet  thick. 

Their  arches  were  round,  and  their  columns  very 
heavy,  with  simple  decorations.  Chimneys  were  used 
in  some  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The 
storerooms  were  on  the  first  floor  of  these  buildings,  and 
the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  above.  A  deep  well  was 
dug  in  the  center  of  the  courtyard.  And  around  the 
outside  of  the  walls  was  a  ditch,  usually  filled  with 
water. 

The  castle  which  was  built  to  protect  London  later 
became  the  famous  Tower  of  London.  There  were 
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Tower  of  London  and  Tower  Bridge 

The  Normans  built  such  heavy  walls  and  low  round  towers  as  these 

castles  in  the  other  seaports  too,  and  consequently 
foreign  trade  grew  up  again.  New  churches  and  ab¬ 
beys  rose,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens;  and  the 
monasteries  once  more  became  centers  of  learning  (see 
pages  110-112). 

Even  cooking  improved.  Our  names  of  different 
kinds  of  meat  today  are  Norman  names.  The  word 
pig  is  an  English  name ;  but  when  the  meat  is  ready 
to  be  cooked  it  is  called  "pork,”  and  that  word  is  Nor¬ 
man.  The  same  is  true  of  "calf”  and  "veal,”  and  of 
"cow”  and  "beef.”  The  English  language  today  con¬ 
tains  many  such  words  which  the  Englishmen  of  long 
ago  learned  from  the  Northmen.  And  from  their  con¬ 
querors  the  English  also  learned  to  dress  more  richly 
and  beautifully  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
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On  the  whole,  though  the  English  hated  William  as 
a  foreigner  and  a  conqueror  they  were  forced  to  agree 
that  the  government  was  in  better  condition  than  it 
had  been  since  the  time  of  Alfred.  The  country  was 
united  once  and  for  all.  Peace  was  so  secure  that  it 
was  said  "any  man  might  travel  over  the  kingdom 
with  a  bosom  full  of  gold,  unharmed ;  and  no  man 
dared  kill  another." 

The  Normans  brought  their  keen  wits  and  their 
quickness  of  body  to  be  added  to  the  great  strength 
and  the  independent  spirit  of  the  English.  The  result 
was  good  for  both.  Under  the  Norman  kings  England 
was  brought  into  closer  relations  with  Europe.  It  no 
longer  stood  off  alone;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream  of  world  affairs. 

But  there  were  so  many  more  of  the  English  than 
of  the  French  that,  as  the  centuries  went  by,  the  Nor¬ 
mans  silently  and  peacefully  became  lost  in  the  greater 
mass.  They  became  English,  just  as  the  Danes  had 
done  before  them. 

How  Well  do  you  Remember? 

1.  Why  was  England  in  a  bad  condition  before  William’s 
invasion  ? 

2.  What  excuse  did  William  have  for  invading  England  ? 

3.  What  arrangement  did  William  make  about  the  land 
in  England? 

4.  Why  was  it  a  good  thing  for  William  to  keep  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws? 

5.  Why  was  the  Norman  Conquest  a  good  thing  for 
England  ? 
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Something  to  Do 

Make  up  sentences,  using  these  new  words  which 
you  found  in  the  story. 

Battle  of  Hastings  conquest 

1066  William  the  Conqueror 

Domesday  Book 


William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England  and  firmly 
united  it  into  one  nation. 

The  Normans  soon  became  mixed  with  the  English. 


iiiiftimiiiMiiiimiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiimiMiii 


Can  a  king  do  anything  that  he  pleases  ?  The  story  will 
tell  you  how  the  king  of  England’s  power  was  limited. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiimi 


ENGLISH  KINGS  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LAW 

William  the  Conqueror  had  been,  without  any  ques¬ 
tion,  the  master  of  England.  The  sons  who  followed 
him  were  not  so  strong  as  he,  but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  great  nobles  (barons)  in  order.  To¬ 
gether  the  kings  and  the  people  prevented  the  barons 
from  seizing  as  much  power  in  England  as  the  great 
nobles  of  Europe  had  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  William’s  sons,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Great 
Council  to  choose  him  king,  made  some  written  promises 
that  he  would  rule  justly.  This  paper  (charter,  it  was 
called)  was  greatly  prized  by  the  English  people.  The 
Great  Council  was  the  Witan,  about  which  you  read  on 
page  56. 

England  learns  a  Lesson 

Although  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  two  sons 
had  kept  peace  in  the  land,  many  Englishmen  still 
sighed  for  the  "good  old  days"  when  the  earls  had 
each  been  "little  kings"  and  had  obeyed  no  one.  They 
soon  had  cause  to  learn  that  they  were  mistaken  and 
that  they  were  not  happy  when  everyone  did  what  was 
good  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  fourth  king  of  the  Norman  line  was  weak.  He 
could  do  nothing  with  the  barons.  They  built  strong 

castles,  from  which  they  made  raids  upon  the  country 
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people,  stealing  their  cattle  and  sheep.  These  castles 
had  thick  walls  protected  by  many  towers.  The  king 
was  not  able  to  capture  them.  The  barons  made  the 
country  people  work  for  them  without  pay,  and  the 
king  could  not  protect  his  people. 

For  seventeen  years  these  unhappy  conditions  con¬ 
tinued  ;  in  many  places  England  became  a  barren 
waste.  During  those  sad  times  Englishmen  learned 
that  a  strong  king,  even  if  he  ruled  harshly,  was  better 
than  a  weak  king  who  could  not  keep  his  barons  in 
check.  A  strong  king  was  needed. 

Fortunately  the  next  king  was  such  a  man.  He  was 
known  as  Henry  II  (Henry  the  Second).  His  great 
task  was  bringing  the  barons  back  under  the  law.  So 
he  tore  down  the  castles,  assisted  by  the  freemen,  who 
were  all  ordered  to  arm  themselves. 

Henry  II  divided  England  once  more  into  districts, 
and  sent  his  own  judges  around  to  the  districts  to  hear 
important  cases  at  law.  Because  the  same  judges  tried 
the  same  kinds  of  cases  all  over  the  country,  they 
spread  the  same  law  everywhere.  Thus  grew  up  the 
great  common  law  system  of  England,  which  was  the 
same  for  all  men  and  all  places. 

Moreover,  King  Henry  II  used  the  custom  of  having 
a  group  of  men  decide  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  their  neighbors.  Such  a  group  of  men  was 
called  a  jury.  The  jury  system  became  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  defenses  of  English  liberty. 

England  (and  the  world)  owes  a  great  debt  to 
Henry  II.  His  plan  was  such  a  good  one  that  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  by  itself,  even  when  his  firm  hand  was 
removed  by  death. 
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The  King  must  obey  the  Law 

By  the  time  that  Henry  II  died  English  barons  had 
been  forced  to  obey  the  law  for  so  long  a  time  that  never 
again  did  they  rule  their  own  districts  as  they  pleased. 
Never  again  did  they  carry  on  private  war  and  defy 
the  king,  as  did  the  nobles  in  Europe.  The  great  lords 
and  the  people  had  been  forced  to  obey  the  law. 

One  more  step  was  needed  still.  The  king  too  should 
be  made  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  before  orderly  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  hoped  for.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to 
have  absolute  power  (that  is,  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased). 

The  strong  kings  could  not  be  forced  to  make  any 
promises  about  obeying  the  laws ;  but  at  last  a  king 
came  to  the  throne  who  was  so  cruel,  mean,  sinful,  and 
evil-tempered  that  the  churchmen,  the  nobles,  and  the 
common  people  all  united  against  him.  He  could  get  no 
help  from  any  of  them.  He  was  King  John. 

King  John  lost  the  great  possessions  which  the  earlier 
kings  had  held  in  France.  At  that  time  Englishmen 
thought  this  was  a  great  loss,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  England  had  learned  the  lessons 
which  France  could  teach  her ;  now  it  was  better  for  her  to 
separate  and  to  continue  to  grow  in  her  own  way — alone. 

John  also  had  a  great  struggle  with  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  over  the  question  of  who  should  ap¬ 
point  the  high  officers  of  the  Church  in  England. 

We  are  most  interested,  however,  in  John’s  quarrel 
with  his  own  barons.  As  time  went  on  he  continually 
asked  for  more  and  more  money  to  carry  on  his  wars. 
He  seized  the  castles  of  his  nobles,  took  their  lands  away 
from  them,  and  made  enemies  everywhere.  Then  he  or- 
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dered  the  barons  to  follow  him  to  fight  in  France.  They 
refused,  saying  that  he  had  no  right  to  force  them  to  leave 
their  own  country.  It  was  not  the  custom,  they  said. 

Then  John  tried  to  make  them  pay  still  more  money. 
Thereupon  the  barons  decided  that  matters  had  gone 
far  enough.  Ten  thousand  of  them  united,  demanding 
that  John  should  make  the  same  promises  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  (by  signing  a  paper  called  a  charter)  that  some 
of  the  earlier  English  kings  had  promised.  If  he  refused 
they  threatened  to  make  war  upon  him. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  moments  in  all 
English  history.  The  king  was  furious.  He  said,  "Why 
do  they  not  go  on  and  demand  the  kingdom  itself?" 
But  he  could  do  nothing  against  so  many  men.  At 
last,  after  the  barons  had  marched  against  London, 
King  John  met  them  at  Runny mede,  close  by,  and  set 
his  seal  to  the  Great  Charter  of  promises  (or  Magna 
Charta )  that  they  had  drawn  up.  The  year  was  1215. 

In  this  way  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
English  law  was  stated.  The  King  Must  Obey  the  Law! 
Not  only  the  common  people,  not  only  the  barons,  but 
even  the  king !  It  took  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
five  hundred  years  more  before  they  too  succeeded  in 
reaching  this  point. 

The  English  government  continued  to  grow  in 
power.  John  s  grandson  called  together  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  and  allowed  them  to  decide  what 
taxes  should  be  gathered.  This  meeting  (or  Parliament) 
was  the  beginning  of  representative  government  in  the 
modern  world.  It  showed  how  king  and  people  could 
work  together  in  ruling  the  land,  and  it  became  a 
model  for  the  world  to  follow. 


King  John  and  the  barons 

King  John  is  about  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta.  (From  a  painting  by  Alfred  Herter  in  the 

State  Capitol  of  Wisconsin) 
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Looking  Backward 

Did  you  get  the  most  important  facts  in  the  story  ? 

1.  What  great  good  had  been  done  by  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  sons? 

2.  What  lesson  did  England  learn  about  weak  kings? 

3.  What  three  great  things  did  Henry  II  do? 

4.  How  did  the  barons  force  John  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta  ? 

5.  What  great  lesson  was  taught  by  Magna  Charta  ? 

Sentences  to  Finish 

The  story  tells  you  the  facts  necessary  to  finish  these 
sentences : 

1.  Henry  II  was  the  English  king  who 

2.  A  jury  is  a  group  of  men  who 

3.  1215  was  the  year  in  which 

4.  Runnymede  was  the  place  where 

5.  Magna  Charta  showed  that 

6.  The  common  law  was  the  custom  of 

7.  John  was  the  English  king  who 

8.  A  Parliament  is  a  meeting  of 


William  and  his  sons  taught  the  people  that  the  barons 
and  the  common  people  must  obey  the  law. 

The  barons  in  1215  taught  John  that  the  king  also  must 

obey  the  law. 
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How  do  you  suppose  that  men  were  able  to  protect  their 
families  during  the  troubled  years  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 

The  story  will  tell  you. 
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"NO  LAND  WITHOUT  LORD;  NO  LORD 
WITHOUT  LAND” 

During  the  time  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  falling 
to  pieces  and  no  policemen  nor  soldiers  were  left  to 
protect  the  citizens,  everything  fell  into  disorder. 
Charlemagne  restored  order  for  a  while ;  but  when  his 
empire  was  broken  up  and  the  Northmen  invaded  the 
southern  land,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Every 
man’s  hand  was  against  his  neighbor,  and  all  were 
sorely  in  need  of  protection.  This  the  weak  kings  could 
not  give  them. 
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Feudalism  Begins 

The  only  thing  which  the  country  people  who  owned 
small  farms  could  do  was  to  turn  for  help  to  the  near¬ 
est  powerful  noble.  Any  man  who  could  gather  together 
a  band  of  soldiers  with  which  to  seize  the  lands  he 
wanted  became  such  a  noble.  The  country  people 
went  to  their  strong  neighbor  and  said :  "  We  are  in 
great  danger.  Neither  our  property  nor  our  lives  are 
safe.  We  will  turn  all  our  lands  and  buildings  over  to 
you,  if  you  will  only  protect  us.”  They  were  glad  to 
give  up  their  farms  and  estates  to  one  of  the  great 
lords  in  return  for  his  promise  to  protect  them  from 
their  enemies.  The  lord  was  willing,  for  he  liked  to  own 
vast  estates  and  he  liked  to  fight  to  protect  them.  So 
it  came  about  that  the  lord  gained  huge  stretches  of 
land,  and  the  people  who  had  owned  it  before  (small 
farmers)  no  longer  had  any. 

Of  course  the  lord  could  not  manage  the  working 
of  so  many  acres  himself,  so  he  allowed  the  former 
owners  of  the  estates  to  live  on  them  and  work  them 
for  him.  A  great  lord  might  have  hundreds  of  such  es¬ 
tates  (called  fiefs )  which  he  thus  let  out  to  lesser  nobles. 

These  lesser  noblemen  in  turn  gave  out  part  of  their 
lands  to  still  less  important  nobles  under  them,  until 
at  last  the  knights  (the  least  of  the  nobles)  held  only 
one  castle  and  one  estate. 

All  the  land  in  western  Europe  was  divided  up  in 
this  way,  even  that  which  belonged  to  the  Church. 
This  system  of  landholding  was  called  feudalism  It 
might  be  represented  by  a  drawing  like  that  found  at 
the  top  of  the  following  page. 


No  Land  without  a  Lord 

king 
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great  noble  great  noble  great  noble  great  noble  great  noble 


lesser  lesser  lesser  lesser 

noble  noble  noble  noble 

.1  i  1 — i - 1 - 1 

knight  knight  knight  knight  knight 

The  fiefs  that  were  held  by  the  knights  and  the 
nobles  were  not  all  the  same  size :  those  held  by  some 
of  the  great  nobles  might  be  as  large  as  a  whole  king¬ 
dom,  while  the  knights  might  have  only  a  few  hundred 
acres. 


Feudalism  as  a  Form  of  Government 

The  granting  of  a  fief  from  an  overlord  to  an  under¬ 
lord  (or  vassal ,  as  he  was  called)  was  a  very  solemn  cere¬ 
mony.  The  overlord  sat  on  a  high  place,  surrounded 
by  his  followers.  The  vassal  approached,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  put  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord,  and 
promised  to  serve  him  faithfully  and  well.  Then  the 
overlord  gave  the  vassal  a  fief  to  hold  for  life  or  dur¬ 
ing  good  behavior.  When  this  vassal  died  his  son  had 
to  go  through  the  same  ceremony  if  he  wanted  to  live 
on  the  same  land  that  his  father  had  held. 

After  going  through  the  ceremony  and  receiving  his 
fief  the  vassal  might  go  home  and  repeat  the  same 
ceremony  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  wished  to  hold 
part  of  his  lands;  only  this  time  he  would  be  the 
overlord  and  they  would  be  the  vassals. 

Each  lord  was  ruler  within  his  own  fief.  He  was  the 
leader  of  all  his  followers  in  time  of  war ;  he  kept  peace 
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A  vassal  promising  to  serve  his  lord 

This  vassal  will  now  return  home.  There  he  will  be  the  lord,  and  other 
vassals  will  promise  to  serve  him 

among  them ;  he  judged  cases  at  law  for  all  his  tenants ; 
and  he  collected  taxes  from  them.  But  in  return  for 
these  powers  he  had  to  protect  his  tenants’  lives  and 
their  lands  and  property  against  the  attack  of  any  other 
lord.  This  was  not  easy  to  do;  it  kept  him  almost 
constantly  at  war. 

In  return  for  protection  the  vassal  had  to  fight  for 

his  lord  a  certain  number  of  days  out  of  every  year _ 

usually  about  forty  days.  He  had  to  furnish  his  own 
horses,  arms,  armor,  and  supplies,  and  those  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  —  all  of  which  were  very  costly. 

In  addition,  the  vassal  had  to  pay  certain  sums  to 
his  overlord  on  many  occasions :  when  the  lord’s  oldest 
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son  was  knighted,  when  his  daughter  was  married,  and 
when  the  lord  himself  was  captured  in  battle.  These 
sums  were  much  like  our  taxes,  but  they  were  paid  in 
oxen  or  horses  or  sheep  or  grain  instead  of  in  money. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  '"every  land  had  its  lord,” 
and  a  man  who  had  no  land  had  no  right  to  be  called 
a  lord  during  the  age  of  feudalism. 

Feudalism  grew  up  everywhere  in  western  Europe. 
It  offered  peace  and  safety,  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  roots  of  a  new  civilization  to  take  hold  and  grow. 
Since  feudalism  was  fixed  to  the  soil,  it  stopped  the 
wandering  and  the  restlessness  that  had  marked  the 
world  since  the  barbarian  invasions.  People  settled 
down  once  more. 

A  Class  of  Serfs  Appears 

We  have  learned  how  the  landowners  protected 
themselves  during  the  ages  of  invasion  and  disorder 
by  taking  an  overlord.  But  what  do  you  suppose  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  men  who  had  no  land  to  give  up  to  a  lord 
in  return  for  his  protection  —  the  workers  in  the  towns, 
the  builders,  and  the  common  laborers? 

They  needed  protection  too  and,  still  more,  they 
needed  food  and  shelter.  So  they  also  went  to  the 
lords’  estates  and  asked  to  be  taken  in.  They  had 
nothing  to  give  in  return  except  their  services  or  their 
labor.  So  they  worked  on  the  lord’s  lands  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  each  week  and  paid  him  some  of  what 
they  raised.  In  return,  the  lord  allowed  them  to  use 
some  of  his  lands  on  which  to  raise  crops.  These  people 
were  called  serfs.  (See  the  story  on  page  102.) 

The  serfs  were  bound  to  the  soil  for  life,  and  their 
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children  after  them.  When  a  fief  was  granted  by  an 
overlord  to  a  different  vassal,  all  the  serfs  went  with 
it,  like  the  trees  and  the  buildings.  They  were  not 
slaves;  they  could  not  be  sold  away  from  the  fief. 
But  they  were  not  free. 

Many  centuries  later,  after  the  serfs  did  become  free, 
they  lived  as  peasants.  The  working  people  on  the 
farms  in  many  countries  of  Europe  today  are  still 
called  peasants. 

Testing  the  Class 

I.  First  be  sure  that  you  can  answer  these  questions 
yourself. 

1.  Why  were  small  landowners  willing  to  give  up  their 
lands  ? 

2.  Why  was  the  lord  willing  to  protect  so  many  vassals  ? 

3.  Could  the  same  man  be  both  an  overlord  and  a 
vassal  ?  Explain. 

4.  Where  did  the  class  of  serfs  come  from? 

5.  How  did  serfs  differ  from  slaves? 

II.  Call  upon  someone  to  find  the  part  of  the  story 
which  tells  what  the  following  words  mean.  He  is  then 
to  tell  the  meaning  in  his  own  language. 

feudalism  vassal  fief  serf 


All  western  Europe  became  divided  up  into  fiefs  under 

the  feudal  system. 

The  overlord  promised  protection,  and  the  vassal 

promised  service. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  pictures  of  the  great  castles  used 
during  the  Middle  Ages  ?  How  must  it  have  seemed  to 
live  in  one  ?  The  story  will  tell  you. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  CASTLES 

The  lord’s  promise  to  protect  his  vassals  would  have 
been  hard  to  carry  out  had  it  not  been  for  his  castle. 
The  castle  was  a  huge  collection  of  buildings,  usually 
placed  on  a  hill  or  an  island.  Most  of  the  castles  were  of 
stone,  and  took  many  years  to  complete.  Some  of  them 
covered  as  much  as  fifteen  acres  of  ground. 

Appearance  of  a  Castle 

The  main  part  of  the  castle  was  the  great  tower  or 
keep,  from  which  an  attack  could  be  stoutly  fought. 
There  were  many  smaller  towers  also,  and  open  spaces 
into  which  cattle  and  horses  could  be  driven  during  a 
siege.  Around  all  these  were  the  high,  thick  walls,  with 
entrances  called  drawbridges,  that  could  be  let  down  by 
chains  and  pulled  up  again.  Along  the  top  of  the  wall 
were  battlements,  behind  which  archers  might  stand 
while  shooting  down  on  the  enemy.  And,  to  make  the 
castle  still  harder  to  attack,  there  was  all  around  the 
wall  a  great  ditch,  or  moat,  filled  with  water.  The  only 
way  to  get  across  the  moat  was  to  wait  until  the  draw¬ 
bridge  was  let  down  over  it. 

Such  a  castle  would  not  seem  to  us  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  place  to  live  in.  It  had  no  electric  lights,  no  run- 
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A  walled  town  in  France 

The  whole  city  is  built  like  one  castle 

ning  water,  and  no  steam  heat.  The  windows  were 
only  slits  in  the  thick  walls,  and  the  rooms  were  dark 
and  damp.  The  walls  and  floor  were  of  bare  stone,  or 
there  might  be  straw  or  rushes  (a  kind  of  reed)  scattered 
on  the  floor.  The  stairs  were  steep  and  narrow.  And 
the  whole  castle  was  oftentimes  filled  with  bad  smells. 

The  furniture  was  simple,  consisting  mainly  of  tables 
made  of  narrow  planks,  of  great  chests  ranged  along 
the  walls,  and  of  immense  beds  surrounded  by  curtains 
to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  Candles  were  the  chief  means 
of  lighting  the  castles  at  night,  but  few  of  these  were 
needed,  because  the  family  went  to  bed  soon  after 
dark. 
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The  lord  did  not  live  all  the  time  in  his  castle.  When 
the  food  raised  on  one  estate  had  been  eaten,  he  would 
move  on  to  another  of  his  manors  and  live  there  for  a 
while.  But  if  he  was  attacked  he  hurried  back  to  his 
castle. 

The  Lord  and  his  Family 

The  noble  lords  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  wrap 
their  clothes  about  them,  as  did  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
but  put  them  on  as  we  do  and  fastened  them  securely. 
Most  of  their  clothing  was  made  of  wool.  The  men 
wore  long  stockings,  pointed  shoes,  a  long  robe  com¬ 
ing  about  to  the  knees,  and  a  cape.  Their  chief  deco¬ 
rations  were  furs,  which  they  prized  even  more  highly 
than  jewels. 

When  they  went  to  war  their  bodies  were  protected  by 
heavy  armor  —  a  shirt  of  mail  made  of  links,  or  rings, 
heavy  steel  plates  over  the  breast,  back,  shoulders, 
arms,  and  legs,  and  a  helmet  over  the  head.  They 
carried  shields  also.  Their  weapons  were  swords,  axes, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  long  lances,  with  which  they  tried 
to  strike  their  enemies  from  their  seats  on  horseback. 
One  knight  in  full  armor  could  be  told  from  another 
only  by  his  decorations.  Only  very  strong  horses  could 
carry  knights  in  armor. 

The  mistresses  of  the  castles  wore  long  dresses  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  floor.  These  fitted  the  figure  very  tightly 
indeed.  Over  this  dress  was  worn  another  long  woolen 
or  silk  gown.  A  belt  decorated  with  gold  or  jewels  was 
worn  about  the  waist,  and  a  crown  of  gold  or  a  wreath 
of  flowers  upon  the  head.  The  hair  was  braided  in  two 
great  braids,  which  hung  down  over  each  shoulder. 
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Fashions  did  not  change  as  they  do  today.  A  lady 
might  wear  a  dress  that  had  been  handed  down  from 
her  mother  or  even  from  her  grandmother. 

Food  was  plentiful  but  plain.  Many  different  kinds 
of  meat  were  served  at  each  meal  and  many  vege¬ 
tables,  but  there  were  few  fruits.  Honey  was  the  only 
sweetening  in  common  use.  Wine  and  beer  were  the 
usual  liquids  drunk. 

Occupations  and  Amusements 

The  lord  was  kept  very  busy  looking  after  his  many 
fiefs  and  traveling  about  from  one  to  another.  He  not 
only  had  to  look  over  the  accounts  of  the  products 
raised,  but  he  had  to  settle  many  quarrels  among  his 
tenants.  In  addition  he  had  to  fight  in  the  service  of 
his  overlord. 

The  lady  of  the  castle  had  to  manage  all  the  clean¬ 
ing,  the  preparing  of  the  meals,  the  nursing  of  the  sick, 
and  the  sewing,  the  weaving,  and  the  embroidering  not 
only  for.  her  own  family  but  for  the  Church.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  many  persons,  both  men  and  women,  never 
learned  to  read  or  write. 

But  they  found  time  for  many  pleasures  too.  One  of 
the  things  they  liked  best  to  do  was  to  feast ;  so  they 

often  gave  great  dinners,  at  which  they  ate  enormous 
quantities  of  food. 

They  also  were  very  fond  of  hunting  and  would 
ride  at  breakneck  speed  after  wolves  or  wild  boars, 
even  though  they  trampled  down  the  serfs’  fields  of 
grain  or  vegetables  in  the  chase.  They  had  birds 
called  falcons,  which  they  trained  to  hunt  smaller  birds, 
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A  bedroom  in  a  castle 

Can  you  explain  what  each  person  is  doing?  (From  Davis’s  Life  on  a 
Mediaeval  Barony.  Courtesy  of  Harper  &  Brothers) 

such  as  herons,  quails,  and  ducks.  The  ladies,  as  well 
as  the  men,  had  their  favorite  hunting  dogs  and  their 
falcons. 

The  nobles  played  long  hours  at  chess  and  other  in¬ 
door  games.  Whenever  a  pilgrim  going  to  a  holy  place, 
or  a  traveling  merchant  with  a  pack  mule  laden  with 
goods,  passed  by  they  were  overjoyed.  They  invited 
the  stranger  in  and  were  much  disappointed  if  he  would 
not  remain  for  several  days  and  tell  them  all  the  news 
he  had  gathered  on  his  journey. 

Occasionally  a  dancing  bear  with  his  master,  or  a 
band  of  wandering  players,  would  travel  about  from 
castle  to  castle.  They  provided  almost  as  good  enter¬ 
tainment  as  might  be  found  at  the  fairs  (see  page  119). 
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Tournaments 


The  red-letter  days  in  the  year,  however,  were  when 
the  nobles  held  their  war  games,  or  tournaments .  These 
entertainments  were  highly  prized,  for  they  gave  the 
best  training  for  war. 

A  great  lord  would  send  his  men-at-arms  all  around 
the  countryside,  announcing  that  a  tournament  was 'to 
be  held  at  a  certain  time  and  place  and  inviting  all 
who  wished  to  try  their  strength  to  attend.  When  the 
time  arrived  a  space  called  the  lists  was  marked  off 
and  great  preparations  were  made  to  entertain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  guests. 

Knights  came  from  all  directions,  bringing  their  fami¬ 
lies,  their  followers,  and  their  horses  and  armor  with 
them.  Most  of  them  lived  in  gayly  decorated  tents 
outside  the  castle  wall. 

When  the  great  day  came  the  ladies  sat  in  their 


tents  around  the  lists  and  watched  the  trials  of  strength. 
First  the  knights  were  paired  off  by  two’s.  Then,  in 
turn,  each  couple  rode  to  opposite  ends  of  the  lists,  and 
the  men  charged  furiously  at  one  another  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  fling  one  another  from  the  saddle.  One  after 
another,  these  trials  of  strength  between  two  men  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  who  wished  to  take  part  had  done  so 
This  kind  of  exercise  was  called  justing. 

After  the  justing  came  the  more  exciting  part  of 
the  tournament.  The  knights  formed  into  two  large 
groups  on  a  vast  meadow,  sometimes  as  many  as  forty 
nobles  on  each  side.  Each  knight  wore  the  colors  given 
h,m  by  h's  favorite  lady.  When  the  signal  sounded,  the 
eighty  knights  on  horseback  rushed  at  one  another  and 
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did  their  best  to  unseat  their  enemies.  If  one  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  the  battle  continued  on  foot, 
fighting  with  blunt  swords  taking  the  place  of  the  break¬ 
ing  of  lances.  Many  of  those  who  took  part  were  badly 
hurt,  and  some  were  killed,  although  the  lord  in  charge 
usually  ordered  that  all  fighting  should  be  done  with 
dull  weapons. 

But  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
warlike  people,  and  the  letting  of  blood  did  not  de¬ 
crease  their  pleasure  in  the  brave  show. 


When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower 

The  idea  about  knights  which  we  have  gained  so  far 
is  that  they  were  a  hard-riding,  hard-fighting,  and 
hard-drinking  lot.  But  gentle  influences  also  came  into 
their  lives.  One  of  these  was  the  Church,  for  the  men 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  sincerely  religious. 

Another  influence  that  softened  their  manners  and 
raised  their  ideals  was  a  sort  of  club,  or  order,  called 
chivalry.  This  was  a  " fellowship  of  nobles”  with  many 
rules  for  conduct  and  a  high  standard  of  honor. 

Training  a  knight  for  entrance  into  the  order  began 
in  his  early  childhood.  When  he  was  still  very  young 
he  was  sent  away  from  home  to  the  castle  of  an  overlord 
in  order  to  learn  courtesy  and  good  manners.  At  first 
he  was  called  a  page ,  and  he  waited  on  the  ladies. 

When  he  was  older  he  became  a  squire  and  served 
the  knights.  He  cared  for  their  horses  and  armor  and 
learned  the  use  of  weapons,  the  art  of  carving  and  serv¬ 
ing  at  table,  and  dancing  and  singing. 

At  last  came  the  great  time  when  he  had  proved  his 
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Making  ready  to  become  a  knight 

The  squire  has  been  watching  all  night  before  the  altar 


bravery  and  was  to  enter  the  order  of  chivalry  as  a 
knight.  The  night  before  the  ceremony  his  arms  and 
armor  were  placed  on  the  high  altar  of  the  church, 
and  he  watched  and  prayed  before  them  from  dark 
until  dawn. 

When  morning  came  he  bathed  to  show  that  he 

was  pure  in  body  and  mind,  and  then  appeared  before 

his  lord.  He  solemnly  promised  to  speak  the  truth,  to 

guard  the  Church,  to  care  for  women  and  the  poor, 

and  to  right  wrongs  wherever  he  found  them.  Golden 

spurs  were  fastened  to  his  feet,  he  was  struck  a  great 

blow,  and  the  ceremony  was  over.  He  had  become  a 
knight. 
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Finding  your  Score 

I.  If  you  can  answer  all  these  questions  your  score  is  5. 
Subtract  one  for  every  question  you  cannot  answer. 

1.  Why  were  castles  necessary? 

2.  Why  do  soldiers  today  not  use  armor? 

3.  Why  did  the  serfs  dread  the  hunting  parties? 

4.  Of  what  value  were  tournaments? 

5.  What  did  chivalry  do  for  the  knights? 

II.  Make  a  list  of  words  which  should  appear  in  the 
following  blanks.  Show  your  list  to  the  teacher.  If  all 
your  words  are  right  your  score  is  7. 

1.  A  trial  of  strength  between  two  armed  knights  was 

a _ 

2.  A  bird  trained  to  catch  other  birds  was  a _ 

3.  A  deep  ditch  dug  around  a  castle  was  the _ 

4.  An  order  which  young  noblemen  wished  to  join  was 

5.  A  trial  of  strength  between  two  groups  of  knights 

was  a _ 

6.  An  entrance  way  let  down  across  the  moat  was  the 

7.  A  covering  of  steel  to  protect  the  body  was  called 


The  life  of  the  nobles  was  rough  and  vigorous. 
Chivalry  helped  to  give  them  higher  ideals. 

iiiiiiiiiiiitmiiiimmmiimmiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiii 


Can  you  imagine  how  people  would  live  who  were 
neither  slaves  nor  freemen?  The  story  will  tell  you. 


'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMinniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiMiinM 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  SERFS 

You  have  already  learned  that  the  serfs  were  neither 
slaves  nor  freemen,  but  were  bound  to  the  soil  (page 
91).  They  lived  on  the  manor. 

The  Manor 

Each  lord  might  hold  many  different  manors  or  he 
might  hold  only  one.  The  manors  were  all  somewhat 
alike,  although  they  differed  in  size. 

On  a  hill  or  rising  stretch  of  land  stood  the  castle 
or  the  manor  house.  The  church  and  the  priest’s  house 
were  close  by.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  huddled 
village  in  which  the  serfs  lived.  There  were  from  a 
dozen  to  sixty  families  of  serfs  on  each  manor. 

All  the  land  of  the  manor  was  divided  into  three 
parts:  one  for  spring  planting,  one  for  fall  planting, 
and  one  to  lie  at  rest  (or  fallow)  so  that  the  soil  might 
not  be  too  soon  worn  out.  This  system  was  called  the 
three-field  system. 

If  the  season  were  spring,  only  those  lands  would 
be  worked  which  were  set  aside  for  the  spring  planting. 
From  these  fields  the  lord  would  first  set  aside  certain 
strips  of  land  for  his  own  use.  His  strips  had  to  be 
plowed  and  seeded  before  anyone  else’s  were  touched, 

and  when  harvest  time  came  they  had  to  be  reaped 
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A  manor  in  England 

The  Roman  numerals  show  strips  of  land  worked  by  the  serfs 

before  anyone  else’s.  Of  course  the  serfs  had  to  do  all 
this  work  on  the  lord’s  lands. 

Then  the  lord  divided  the  rest  of  his  spring-planting 
land  into  strips,  and  these  strips  he  divided  among 
his  serfs.  These  little  farms  would  look  very  queer  to 
a  farmer  today,  who  is  accustomed  to  a  farm  which  is 
all  in  one  piece. 

The  strips  on  which  the  serfs  were  allowed  to  work 
were  in  different  locations.  One  man  might  have  a 
strip  here,  a  strip  there,  and  another  strip  far  away. 
Thus  no  serf  would  have  all  good  land  while  another 
had  all  poor  soil.  There  were  no  fences  between  these 
strips.  (See  the  picture  above.) 

The  serfs  were  allowed  to  work  on  their  own  lands 
each  week  after  they  had  done  a  certain  number  of 
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days’  work  on  the  lord’s  land  (usually  three  days  a 
week).  But  they  had  to  give  the  lord  a  part  of  what 
they  raised  on  their  own  strips  too.  Also  they  had  to 
give  him  additional  services,  such  as  making  roads  to 
and  from  his  castle.  And  the  serf’s  wife  and  his  daughters 
had  to  work  in  the  manor-house  kitchen  as  well  as  in 
their  own  home. 

Each  manor  produced  from  its  own  lands  almost 
everything  which  it  needed  —  food,  wood  and  stone  for 
building,  and  wool  for  clothing.  The  only  things  that 
had  to  be  bought  from  outside  were  salt,  iron,  and 
millstones. 

It  may  seem  to  us  that  the  serfs  had  a  very  hard  life, 
but  without  the  protection  of  the  lords  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  made  slaves.  As  it  was,  they  were  safe ; 
they  had  food  and  shelter ;  and  they  were  given  the 
use  of  land,  although  they  did  not  own  it.  Nor  could 
they  be  sold  away  from  the  manor. 

Thus  you  may  see  that  they  were  much  better  off 
than  the  slaves  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  as  the  Middle  Ages  drew  to  a  close  most 
of  the  serfs  became  free. 


Life  of  the  Serfs 

The  serf  s  cottage  was  a  one-room  hut  with  a 
thatched  roof,  earth  floor,  no  windows,  and  little  fur¬ 
niture.  The  bed  was  a  box,  set  on  the  floor  and  filled 
with  straw  and  leaves.  The  table  was  a  board,  and  the 
chairs  were  three-legged  stools.  There  were  no  chim¬ 
neys  and  no  ovens  in  the  house.  All  baking  had  to  be 
done  in  the  lord’s  oven.  No  lights,  not  even  candles, 
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Serfs  gathering  the  harvest 

This  picture  from  an  old  manuscript  shows  them  at  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  lord’s  stewards.  The  priest  is  gathering  his  grain,  too 

were  used.  At  night  the  cattle  were  sheltered  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  serfs  themselves. 

Since  the  serfs  could  neither  read  nor  write,  there 
was  little  for  them  to  do  after  it  became  dark.  They 
went  to  bed  with  the  sun  and  got  up  with  the  sun. 
Few  of  them  ever  traveled  even  as  far  away  as  the 
next  manor. 

However,  they  had  some  pleasures.  On  great  feast 
days  they  went  to  the  castle  or  manor  house  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  scraps  from  the  lord’s  table.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  watch  during 
tournaments  and  while  visitors  came  or  departed.  And 
sometimes  the  Church  presented  for  them  plays  based 
on  Bible  stories. 

Slaves 

Slaves  were  very  few  in  number.  They  were  usually 
members  of  a  different  race  who  had  been  captured  in 
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war.  They  were  put  to  work  within  the  manor  house. 
They  were  considered  far  beneath  the  serfs. 

Getting  Ready 

I.  Get  ready  to  do  the  exercise  below  by  answering 
the  following  questions : 

1.  What  was  a  manor? 

2.  Explain  how  all  the  land  of  the  manor  was  divided. 

3.  In  what  way  did  the  lord  look  out  for  his  own  in¬ 
terests  first? 

4.  Why  was  the  land  divided  into  strips? 

5.  Would  the  serfs  have  been  better  off  without  the 
lords  ? 

II.  Prepare  to  give  a  three-minute  speech  on  one  of 
the  two  following  topics : 

the  manor 

the  three-field  system 


The  serfs  were  bound  to  the  soil. 

They  worked  the  lord’s  land  and  in  return  were  allowed 
the  use  of  land  for  themselves. 


iimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmmiii 


Did  you  ever  see  a  monk  or  a  nun  ?  How  was  he  (or 
she)  dressed  ?  What  work  do  such  people  do  ? 
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THE  MONASTERIES  AND  THEIR  WORK 

The  churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  of  two 
kinds.  One  kind  worked  in  the  churches  as  do  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  today.  Others  grew  tired  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  and  wanted  to  get  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible  in  order  to  save  their  souls. 

The  Building  of  Monasteries 

These  men  went  out  into  the  open  country  or  even 
into  the  wilderness.  There  they  drained  swamps,  cut 
down  the  forests,  and  built  great  buildings  called  mon¬ 
asteries.  Such  men  were  called  monks.  They  wore  long 
woolen  robes  and  had  part  of  the  head  shaved. 

The  monasteries  which  they  built  contained  a  church, 
a  library,  a  writing  room,  a  schoolroom,  and  many 
small  bare  rooms  (or  cells)  for  the  monks  to  sleep  in. 
There  were  also  many  outbuildings :  a  hospital,  a  car¬ 
penter  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  storehouses,  bake¬ 
houses,  cellars,  barns,  sheepfolds,  and  poultry  houses. 
Leading  from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to  the  others 
were  many  sheltered  walks  where  the  monks  could  read 
their  prayer  books  or  think  about  religious  matters. 

Farther  away  from  the  buildings  were  the  orchards 
and  vineyards,  the  gardens,  fields,  and  meadows.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  land  were  owned  by  monasteries. 
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war.  They  were  put  to  work  within  the  manor  house. 
They  were  considered  far  beneath  the  serfs. 

Getting  Ready 

I.  Get  ready  to  do  the  exercise  below  by  answering 
the  following  questions : 

1.  What  was  a  manor? 

2.  Explain  how  all  the  land  of  the  manor  was  divided. 

3.  In  what  way  did  the  lord  look  out  for  his  own  in¬ 
terests  first? 

4.  Why  was  the  land  divided  into  strips? 

5.  Would  the  serfs  have  been  better  off  without  the 
lords  ? 

II.  Prepare  to  give  a  three-minute  speech  on  one  of 
the  two  following  topics : 

the  manor 

the  three-field  system 


The  serfs  were  bound  to  the  soil. 

They  worked  the  lord’s  land  and  in  return  were  allowed 
the  use  of  land  for  themselves. 


imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Did  you  ever  see  a  monk  or  a  nun  ?  How  was  he  (or 
she)  dressed  ?  What  work  do  such  people  do  ? 
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THE  MONASTERIES  AND  THEIR  WORK 

The  churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  of  two 
kinds.  One  kind  worked  in  the  churches  as  do  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  today.  Others  grew  tired  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  and  wanted  to  get  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible  in  order  to  save  their  souls. 

The  Building  of  Monasteries 

These  men  went  out  into  the  open  country  or  even 
into  the  wilderness.  There  they  drained  swamps,  cut 
down  the  forests,  and  built  great  buildings  called  mon¬ 
asteries.  Such  men  were  called  monks.  They  wore  long 
woolen  robes  and  had  part  of  the  head  shaved. 

The  monasteries  which  they  built  contained  a  church, 
a  library,  a  writing  room,  a  schoolroom,  and  many 
small  bare  rooms  (or  cells)  for  the  monks  to  sleep  in. 
There  were  also  many  outbuildings :  a  hospital,  a  car¬ 
penter  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  storehouses,  bake¬ 
houses,  cellars,  barns,  sheepfolds,  and  poultry  houses. 
Leading  from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to  the  others 
were  many  sheltered  walks  where  the  monks  could  read 
their  prayer  books  or  think  about  religious  matters. 

Farther  away  from  the  buildings  were  the  orchards 
and  vineyards,  the  gardens,  fields,  and  meadows.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  land  were  owned  by  monasteries. 
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The  Work  of  the  Monks 


Each  group  of  monks  had  an  abbot  as  its  head.  The 
members  of  the  group  were  under  strict  rules,  for  they 
had  promised  to  remain  poor  all  their  lives,  to  obey 
their  superiors,  and  never  to  marry. 

The  monks  rose  very  early  from  their  hard  beds  in 
the  tiny  bare  cells,  attended  a  church  service,  had 
breakfast,  and  then  were  directed  what  work  they  were 
to  do  for  the  day.  Part  of  the  time  they  worked  in 
the  fields  or  the  shops,  or  they  made  wine,  or  they  built 
roads,  or  they  cleared  the  forests.  Part  of  the  time  they 
spent  in  prayer,  for  they  were  expected  to  pray  seven 
times  a  day  and  once  during  the  night. 

The  monks  were  especially  skilled  in  agriculture. 
They  taught  the  lords  of  the  countryside  around  them 
how  to  grow  better  crops  and  how  to  improve  the  breed 
of  cattle.  They  even  wrote  books  on  farming. 

Their  crops  were  so  plentiful  that  they  had  their 
own  markets  and  their  own  market  days.  Their  goods 
were  so  much  better  than  anyone  else’s  that  they  usu¬ 
ally  brought  the  highest  prices. 

1  The  plan  of  a  monastery : 

1.  The  entrance  10.  Sheep-stall 

2.  The  church  11.  Hog-house 

3.  The  cloister  12.  Cattle-shed 


4.  Sleeping  rooms 

5.  Dining  room 

6.  Rooms  for  strangers 

7.  Writing  room  and  library 

8.  Schoolroom 

9.  Brewery  and  bake  house 


17.  Granary 

18.  Hospital 


13.  Horse-barn 


14.  Workshop 
15-16.  Storehouses 


The  plan  of  a  monastery 

Can  you  explain  to  the  class  what  each  of  the  numbers  means?  (See  the 

opposite  page)1 
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Some  of  the  money  that  was  earned  was  used  in 
keeping  up  the  hospital  of  the  monastery,  for  there  were 
no  public  hospitals  in  those  days.  If  a  traveler  or  a 
homeless  man  fell  ill,  there  was  no  place  where  he  could 
be  cared  for  except  the  monastery.  Travelers  also  used 
the  monastery  as  a  hotel. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  needed  to  feed  the  poor 
and  the  homeless  and  to  clothe  those  whose  homes  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  wars.  All  these  services  were 
undertaken  by  the  monks. 


Services  of  the  Monks  to  Education 

One  of  their  most  important  services  to  education 
was  their  copying  of  books,  or  manuscripts,  as  they 
were  called  because  they  were  written  by  hand  ( manu , 
"hand”;  script,  "written”).  Their  pens  were  goose 
quills  or  reeds. 

Ihe  writing-room  of  the  monastery  was  always  a 
busy  place.  Certain  of  the  brothers  (the  name  the 
monks  called  one  another)  who  were  especially  skillful 
spent  all  their  days  there.  They  wrote  histories,  or 
chronicles,  of  what  was  happening  in  the  world  about 
them.  They  wrote  many  sermons  and  lives  of  the 
saints.  When  they  heard  of  any  other  monastery  pos¬ 
sessing  a  book  which  their  own  did  not  have,  they  bor¬ 
rowed  it  and  made  a  copy  of  it  by  hand.  In  this  way 
the  works  of  many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
kept  alive  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Copying  a  book  was  usually  a  year’s  work.  It  was 
done  on  sheepskin,  or  parchment,  as  it  was  called.  The 
work  was  done  with  exquisite  care.  The  letters  were 
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A  page  in  a  hand-written  book 


Do  you  suppose  that  many  people  today  could  make  as  beautiful  a  page 

as  this  ? 
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much  more  beautifully  formed  than  ours  today.  The 
first  letter  of  each  chapter  was  made  very  large,  was 
painted  in  colors  and  heavy  gold,  and  was  adorned  with 
drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  copying  manuscripts,  the 
monks  also  kept  a  school  for  boys  who  intended  to 
become  priests  or  monks.  They  taught  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  numbers,  religion,  and  music.  These  schools  were 
usually  the  only  schools  in  the  country  for  miles  about. 

We  have  already  learned  that  during  the  days  of' 
Charlemagne  many  other  schools  had  been  opened  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  during  the  days  of  Alfred 
some  schools  had  been  opened  in  England.  As  a  rule 
these  schools  disappeared  after  the  death  of  their  found¬ 
ers,  and  education  was  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  monasteries  during  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  Choosing  Exercise 

I.  Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to  do  the 
exercise  below. 

1.  Why  were  monasteries  built? 

2.  What  promises  did  a  man  have  to  make  on  becoming 
a  monk? 

3.  What  services  did  the  monks  perform  for  agriculture? 

4.  What  did  they  do  for  charity?  for  education? 

II.  Choose  the  right  word  and  give  it  when  your 
teacher  calls  on  you. 

1.  In  order  to  get  away  from  the  wickedness  of  the 
world,  some  pious  men  built 

cathedrals  monasteries  schools 
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2.  A  book  or  paper  which  is  written  by  hand  is  a 

manuscript  copy  story 

3.  The  head  of  a  monastery  was  the 

Pope  abbot  king 

4.  Material  made  of  sheepskin  and  used  as  writing 
;  paper  was  called 

the  printing  press  papyrus  parchment 

5.  Men  who  lived  in  monasteries  were,  called 

monks  priests  hermits 

— 

The  monasteries  were  centers  of  knowledge  about 

agriculture. 

They  also  performed  great  services  for  education  and 

for  charity. 
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Have  you  ever  attended  a  county  fair  or  a  state  fair  ? 
Where  do  you  suppose  people  of  today  got  their  idea  of 
holding  such  exhibitions  ?  This  story  will  tell  you. 
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TOWN  LIFE 

You  know  that  the  Teutonic  peoples  did  not  like  to 
live  in  towns  or  cities;  they  preferred  the  open  coun¬ 
try  (see  page  15).  So  the  old  Roman  cities  fell  into 
decay  after  the  barbarian  invasion  and  shrank  in  size 
to  mere  villages. 

Hundreds  of  years  went  by.  Feudalism  rose  to  its 
full  strength,  and  still  there  was  no  town  life.  For,  of 
course,  the  villages  of  serfs  were  not  towns ;  they  were 
only  huts  huddled  together. 

The  Beginning  of  Towns 

But,  as  time  went  by,  it  came  about  that  some  of 
the  serfs  in  the  villages  were  able  to  do  certain  tasks 
better  than  their  neighbors.  Some  could  tan  leather 
and  make  it  into  shoes  so  skillfully  that  they  made 
shoes  not  only  for  their  own  families  but  for  their 
friends.  Their  friends  paid  them  for  such  work.  Other 
serfs  could  carve  wooden  articles;  others  could  model 
pots  and  dishes.  The  serfs  made  these  articles  in  their 
own  houses  and  then  sold  them.  By  exchanging  articles 
with  one  another  a  good  many  of  them  in  time  earned 
enough  to  buy  their  freedom  from  their  lords.  Thus  be¬ 
gan  the  growth  of  a  class  of  free  citizens  in  the  villages. 
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Then  wandering  peddlers  on  horseback  or  muleback, 
and  wandering  merchants  who  had  to  travel  in  groups 
because  of  robbers,  were  glad  to  settle  down  in  some  of 
the  villages  which  were  well  located  at  the  bends  of 
rivers  (such  as  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone)  or  at  the  place 
where  two  highways  crossed.  They  were  glad  to  sell 
goods  in  their  own  homes  instead  of  having  to  travel 
about  all  the  time.  Thus,  slowly  and  gradually,  new 
towns  grew  up. 

These  settlements  were  called  burgs,  and  the  towns¬ 
people  were  therefore  called  burghers.  They  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  build  wails  around  their  towns  in  order 
to  protect  themselves.  On  the  walls  were  stationed 
watchmen  to  warn  the  town  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

In  time  the  lord  who  owned  the  land  on  which  the 
village  stood  would  be  almost  sure  to  want  money  for 
some  purpose  —  to  go  traveling  to  the  Far  East,  to 
make  war  on  a  neighbor,  or  to  be  able  to  live  very 
richly  at  the  king’s  court.  So  he  would  sell  to  some  of 
the  towns  the  rights  of  self-government. 

These  rights  were  carefully  written  down  in  a  char¬ 
ter,  which  was  guarded  as  the  town’s  most  valued  pos¬ 
session.  The  chief  rights  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  town 
were  electing  their  own  officers,  gathering  their  own 
taxes,  and  holding  their  own  courts  at  law.  In  return  the 
townspeople  would  give  the  lord  a  large  sum  of  money. 
If  the  lord  changed  his  mind  afterwards  and  tried  to 
collect  the  feudal  taxes  as  before,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  brought  out  the  charter  to  show  to  him. 

Not  all  the  inhabitants  could  take  part  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  city ;  only  the  richer  burghers  had  any 
rights.  Poor  people  were  not  even  allowed  to  buy  land 
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inside  the  walls.  Many  of  these  poor  people  had  formerly 
been  serfs.  The  custom  was  that  runaway  serfs  should 
be  given  their  freedom  if  they  could  live  in  a  town  for 
a  year  and  a  day  without  their  lord’s  finding  them. 

None  of  these  towns  was  large.  A  place  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  people  was  considered  a  very  large  city. 

The  Appearance  of  a  Medieval  Town 

To  build  a  long  wall  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  so 
the  houses  were  crowded  together  within  the  city  wall 
as  tightly  as  possible.  Many  of  them  were  five  or  six 
stories  high.  They  were  built  up  directly  from  the 
street,  with  no  front  yard.  The  upper  stories  jutted 
out  over  the  lower  stories,  so  that  in  many  cases  people 
in  the  third  or  fourth  stories  of  a  house  on  one  side  of 
the  street  could  almost  shake  hands  with  the  people  in 
the  third  or  fourth  stories  of  the  house  across  the  street. 

The  streets,  of  course,  were  very  narrow  and  dark. 
They  were  not  paved,  and  most  of  the  time  they  were 
thick  with  mud  and  filth.  The  burghers  threw  dirty 
water  and  garbage  into  the  streets,  whose  only  cleaners 
were  the  pigs  and  the  birds  and  the  rain.  Passers-by 
were  lucky  if  they  escaped  being  drenched  by  scrubbing 
water  thrown  out  of  some  window  or  doorway.  And 
disease  was  very  common. 

At  night  the  streets  were  not  lighted.  Robbers  were 
numerous,  so  the  burghers  covered  their  windows  with 
thick  wooden  planks  or  with  iron  bars  and  secured  their 
doors  with  locks  and  heavy  chains. 

The  only  beautiful  spots  in  the  city  were  the  cathe¬ 
drals  and  some  of  the  guild  houses  (see  page  118). 
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A  medieval  town 

Can  you  trace  the  wall  of  the  town  from  one  side  of  the  picture 

to  the  other  ? 

The  Growth  of  Industry  and  Commerce 

Most  of  the  workers  in  the  same  craft  lived  on  the 
same  street.  There  was  a  street  inhabited  by  weavers ; 
another  by  carpenters ;  another  by  goldsmiths  or  black¬ 
smiths;  another  by  potters;  another  by  harness- 
makers;  and  so  on. 

These  men  united  to  form  clubs,  or  unions,  called 
craft  guilds.  The  guilds  decided  what  the  wages  of 
their  members  should  be  and  how  long  the  men  should 
work  each  day.  They  entered  complaints  against  any 
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A  medieval  fair 

How  many  kinds  of  goods  do  you  see-  for  sale  ? 

Not  only  the  townspeople  came  to  the  fair  and  people 
from  the  countryside  near,  but  merchants  and  dealers 
from  distant  places.  At  the  fair  they  bought  supplies, 
which  they  carried  on  horseback  or  muleback  to  sell 
again  in  the  smaller  towns  from  which  they  had  come. 
Great  nobles  and  even  kings  appeared  also,  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  fine  goods  which  would  not  be 
seen  in  those  places  again  until  the  next  fair  season. 

Mornings  a  bell  rang  to  open  the  fair,  and  again 
evenings  to  close  it.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  booths 
and  stalls  were  taken  down,  and  the  town  went  back 
to  its  quiet  life  again  until  the  next  fair  season  arrived. 
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The  Cathedrals 

But  proud  of  their  markets  and  fairs  though  the 
burghers  might  be,  if  you  asked  them  what  was  the 
greatest  thing  their  town  had  ever  produced  they  would 
answer  without  doubt,  "Our  cathedral." 

From  any  quarter  of  the  town  this  great  church 
could  be  seen.  Rising  grandly  from  the  filth  and  the 
meanness  about  it,  it  soared  toward  heaven.  Inside  its 
grounds  were  the  church  itself,  the  bishop’s  house  and 
garden,  a  school,  a  library,  and  homes  for  the  other 
priests. 

The  cathedral  was  usually  built  of  stone  and  was  of 
a  huge  size.  Its  pointed  spire,  its  immense  towers,  its 
supports  outside  the  building  in  order  to  hold  up  the 
weight  of  the  walls,  all  gave  the  same  impression  of 
power  and  strength. 

The  cathedral  was  usually  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  long  aisle  in  the  center  and  lesser  aisles 
at  the  sides.  At  one  end  was  the  high  altar,  splendid 
with  gold  and  paintings  and  statues  and  burning 
candles.  At  the  other  end  were  the  great  entrance 
doors,  heavily  carved,  above  which  shone  the  marvelous 
stained-glass  rose  window.  When  the  sunlight  struck 
this  great  window  the  dim  interior  of  the  cathedral 
glowed  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Statues  were  everywhere ;  and  all  the  pulpits,  altars, 
and  railings  were  lovingly  carved  by  hand  by  workmen 
who  believed  that  God  could  see  even  the  most  remote 
and  hidden  places.  Sculptors,  painters,  jewelers,  all 
employed  their  art  to  His  glory. 

In  some  of  the  open  spaces  along  the  aisles  were  the 
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tombs  of  great  lords  and  ladies,  and  high  up  on  the 
towers  and  along  the  roof  were  little  images  of  queer 
beasts. 

Usually  a  service  was  going  on  before  one  of  the 
many  altars,  for  there  were  five  regular  services  on 
week  days  in  the  cathedral  and  nine  on  Sundays. 

As  a  townsman  entered  at  the  doorway  he  left  the 
noise  and  the  strife  of  the  world  behind.  Inside,  great 
open  spaces  met  his  eyes,  for  there  were  no  chairs  or 
benches  for  the  worshipers.  His  eyes  were  led  farther 
and  farther  upward  by  the  long  lines  of  windows  and 
pillars  and  roof;  and  when  he  saw  the  rich  shadows 
cast  by  the  colored-glass  windows  and  heard  the  deep 
music  of  the  enormous  organ,  he  must  have  felt  that 
he  was  in  the  very  presence  of  God. 

To  build  such  a  great  building  was  the  work  of  cen¬ 
turies.  The  men  who  began  it  seldom  lived  long  enough 
to  see  even  one  part  finished.  The  whole  countryside 
joined  in  the  task;  some  people  even  made  journeys 
to  Italy  to  bring  back  colored  marble  for  the  columns. 
Many  sacrifices  were  made  to  pay  such  a  price  in  labor 
and  money. 

The  older  cathedrals  had  used  round  arches  and 
lower  lines.  This  style  was  called  Romanesque,  because 
it  was  founded  on  the  ideas  of  the  Romans.  But  later 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  pointed  arches  and  grouped 
columns  that  were  called  the  Gothic  style  of  building 
were  more  used.  Such  architecture  (style  of  building) 
was  the  greatest  gift  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Today  most  of  the  castles  and  monasteries  have 
fallen  into  decay ;  the  villages  have  disappeared  into 
the  forgotten  past ;  the  towns  have  almost  completely 
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Rheims  Cathedral 

This  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals  in  Europe 
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changed ;  but  the  cathedrals  remain  —  an  eternal  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  faith  which  men  of  the  Middle  Ages 
held  in  the  living  God. 

Some  Things  to  Explain 

1.  How  did  the  villages  grow  into  towns? 

2.  How  did  some  of  the  towns  secure  the  right  of  self- 
government  ? 

3.  Why  were  the  buildings  crowded  so  closely  together  ? 

4.  What  rules  did  the  guilds  make  for  their  members? 

5.  How  did  the  fairs  differ  from  the  markets? 

Serving  as  Judge 

Each  person  will  make  up  sentences  containing  these 
words.  Those  whose  sentences  are  right  may  judge  the 
sentences  of  their  neighbors. 

burgher  guild  cathedral 

middle  class  market  fair 

charter  Gothic  architecture 


The  growth  of  commerce  and  industry  made  town  life 

possible. 

Many  of  the  towns  earned  the  right  to  manage  their 

own  affairs. 
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Unit  Three 

Why  Men  from  the  West  wanted  to  reach 

the  East 


We  say  that  we  are  living  today  in  ''modern”  times. 
When  did  modern  history  begin  ?  The  story  will  tell 

you. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  THE 
BIRTH  OF  A  NEW  AGE 

In  our  story  about  the  medieval  towns  we  learned 
that  about  the  year  1200  the  feudal  nobles  were  losing 
their  power  and  having  to  part  with  some  of  their 
rights.  Towns  were  growing  up,  and  the  middle  class 
was  becoming  wealthy  and  powerful.  Its  members  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  business.  Then  gradually  the  serfs 
were  freed.  As  the  feudal  nobles  lost  their  importance 
the  kings  gained  in  power.  The  old  signs  of  life  under 

feudalism  were  disappearing.  A  new  age  was  dawning. 

127 
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The  Re-birth  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Ancients 

During  the  Middle  Ages  men  had  been  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  religion  than  in  anything  else  —  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  next  world  than  with  this.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  doing  and  thinking  what  their  over- 
lords  and  the  Church  directed  them  to  do  and  think. 

But  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  passed 
by  they  began  to  turn  away  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  take  an  interest  in  this  world  rather 
than  to  be  interested  only  in  the  life  after  death,  and 
they  began  to  ask  "Why?”  or  "What  caused  it?”  in 
connection  with  everything  they  saw. 

These  questions  could  not  be  answered  by  any  of 
them  —  not  even  by  the  churchmen  ;  for,  as  we  already 
know,  learning  had  almost  died  out  centuries  earlier.  So 
the  searchers  for  truth  began  to  examine  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  find  out  how  they  had  answered 
the  same  questions.  The  Greeks  had  been  great  trav¬ 
elers,  great  questioners,  great  explainers ;  they  had  even 
tried  to  experiment  in  a  small  way  in  order  to  solve 
the  problems  which  nature  presented  to  them. 

The  ideas  of  the  Greeks  filled  these  men  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  modern  age  with  great  satisfaction.  They 
became  so  much  interested  in  Greek  thought  that  they 
learned  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  they  made 
statues  like  those  of  the  Greeks ;  they  painted  pictures 
in  which  the  figures  were  natural  and  showed  a  sense 
of  movement.  They  went  back  to  nature  as  a  model. 

This  great  interest  in  the  ancient  learning  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  called  the  Renaissance , 
which  means  the  re-birth. 
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A  bedroom  in  the  house  of  a  rich  Italian 

Notice  the  beautiful  furnishings 
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The  dining  hall  of  a  rich  Italian 

Can  you  see  that  the  owner  was  interested  in  art  ? 
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The  kind  of  painting  that  Renaissance  artists  loved 

The  scene  shows  the  crowning  of  the  Virgin.  Note  the  number  of  figures 
and  the  abundance  of  decoration.  (From  a  painting  by  Fra  Angelico) 


The  New  Spirit  of  the  Renaissance 

But  the  spirit  of  inquiring  about  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  things  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely 
copying  what  other  nations  had  done.  Men  wanted  to 
strike  out  along  new  lines,  to  think  new  thoughts,  and 
to  live  gloriously. 

This  restless  desire  for  improvement  caused  changes 
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The  Birth  of  a  New  Age 

in  many  ways.  We  have  already  seen  that  great  changes 
in  government  took  place.  The  kings  became  very 
strong  and,  with  them,  the  nations.  The  nobles  and  the 
rulers  of  lesser  divisions  of  land  lost  their  great  power. 

Scientists  also  began  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  to  make  most  astonishing  discoveries,  such  as  that 
the  earth  moves  on  its  axis  and  that  the  earth  is  only 
one  of  many  heavenly  bodies  which  move  about  the 
sun.  How  new  and  how  strange  these  truths  seemed! 
Everything  seemed  to  be  turned  upside  down. 

The  people  of  the  Renaissance  went  still  further,  for 
they  were  interested  in  developing  every  ability  and 
every  talent  that  man  possesses.  Some  of  them  turned 
to  literature  and  wrote  noble  stories  and  poems.  Some 
turned  to  art,  and  their  " Golden  Age”  soon  produced 
painters  and  sculptors  such  as  Raphael,  Michelangelo, 
Titian,  and  others  whom  the  world  today  cannot  equal. 
Probably  you  have  seen  copies  of  pictures  painted  by 
some  of  these  artists. 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  led  naturally  to  many 
new  inventions,  and  the  inventions  led  in  turn  to  more 
astonishing  discoveries.  But  that  is  another  story !  How 
interesting  and  exciting  it  must  have  been  to  live  in  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance.  By  the  year  1500  so  many 
changes  had  taken  place  that  modem  history  had  begun.  . 

Getting  Ready 

I.  Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to  write 
your  paragraph. 

1.  What  changes  in  government  took  place  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  modern  age? 
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2.  How  did  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  differ  from 
that  of  the  modern  age? 

3.  Why  did  people  become  so  greatly  interested  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks? 

4.  Why  did  the  Renaissance  lead  to  new  inventions? 

A  Written  Paragraph 

Write  a  short  paragraph  telling  what  you  know  about 
the  importance  of  the  Renaissance. 


The  Renaissance  was  a  rebirth  of  interest  in  ancient 

learning. 

It  was  also  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for 

things. 
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Long  voyages  could  not  be  taken  until  helps  for  sailors 
were  invented.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  helps? 
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INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

During  ancient  and  medieval  times  ships  dared  not 
venture  far  out  of  sight  of  land.  They  were  small  ves¬ 
sels,  and  their  captains  feared  the  storms  of  the  great 
sea.  Most  of  them  were  moved  by  both  sails  and  oars, 
and  the  same  ship  was  used  for  both  passengers  and 
freight  and  for  war  or  peace. 

The  Normans  crossed  to  England  in  boats  that  could 
carry  only  sixty  men  each.  Unless  better  ships  could  be 
built,  sailors  would  never  dare  to  sail  far  out  into  the 
ocean. 

Improvements  in  Shipbuilding 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  age  improve¬ 
ments  came  fast.  In  the  countries  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  ships  were  built  which  had  two  or  three  stories, 
or  decks.  Under  the  decks  was  a  great  dark  space 
called  the  hold ;  this  was  where  the  bags  and  boxes  of 
trading  goods  were  stored. 

Instead  of  having  only  one  mast  (or  pole  to  hold  up 
the  sails)  and  therefore  carrying  little  sail,  ships  were 
built  with  three  masts.  They  could  sail  very  fast.  Their 
sails  were  decorated  with  many  paintings  in  colors,  es¬ 
pecially  paintings  of  religious  subjects.  High  up  on  one 
mast  was  the  crow's  nest ,  where  a  watchman  stood  night 

and  day  and  looked  for  land  or  for  any  sign  of  danger. 
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The  raised  part  of  the  ship  at  either  end  was  called 
the  quarter-deck.  The  big  guns  that  were  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  vessel  against  pirates 
were  stationed  there. 

Many  laws  were  passed  in 
the  attempt  to  make  sail¬ 
ing  safer.  No  ship  might  set 
sail  until  the  city  officers  had 
looked  it  over  carefully  to 
see  that  everything  was  in 
good  condition. 

Such  ships  as  those  in  the  picture  opposite  page  134 
look  small  today ;  but  men  then  considered  them  huge. 


A  compass 


The  Compass 

But  the  building  of  larger  ships  alone  would  never 
have  helped  men  to  find  their  way  about  the  pathless 
seas.  A  guide  was  needed. 

In  the  old  days  the  only  way  to  tell  where  a  ship  was 
going,  if  it  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  was  by  the  stars. 
Every  captain  had  to  know  the  stars  well  and,  by  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  be  able  to  tell  whether  he  was  going  north 
or  south. 

If  the  night  was  cloudy  and  no  stars  could  be  seen, 
there  was  no  guide  by  which  to  sail.  At  sea  all  directions 
look  the  same. 

About  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  the  men  of  Eu¬ 
rope  learned  to  use  the  coinpciss  as  a  guide.  The  com¬ 
pass  consists  of  a  needle  which  always  points  toward 

the  north  and  of  a  circle  with  the  directions  written 
on  it. 


Portuguese  ships  bound  for  India 

From  a  painting  by  Peter  Hurd 
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No  one  knows  who  invented  the  compass.  Some 


writers  claim  that  it  was  the  Arabs  and  some  say  the 
Chinese.  When  the  people 
of  Europe  first  heard  of  it, 
they  thought  that  it  worked 
by  magic  and  refused  to 
touch  it. 

But  after  a  while  the  great 
trading  cities  along  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea  began  to  use 
the  compass ;  and  when  they 
did  so,  the  rest  of  the  world  fol¬ 
lowed.  With  the  help  of  the 
compass  men  dared  to  strike 
out  boldly  into  the  ocean,  instead  of  timidly  hugging 
the  shores.  The  world  was  ready  for  great  adventures. 


An  astrolabe 


Measuring  the  Distance  North  and  South  of 

the  Equator 

It  still  was  not  enough  to  know  that  a  ship  was  sail¬ 
ing  in  a  certain  direction.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
measure  the  distance  traveled.  If  a  ship  wanted  to 
sail  to  a  land  that  was  45°  (degrees)  north  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  how  would  its  captain  know  whether  he  was  near 
his  port  or  had  passed  by  it? 

On  a  map  this  question  seems  very  easy  to  answer. 
Lines  going  east  and  west  are  drawn  across  the  map, 
and  we  can  measure  from  one  line  to  the  next  (these 
are  called  lines  of  latitude). 

At  sea,  of  course,  there  are  no  such  lines  really  to  be 
seen  on  the  ocean,  so  an  instrument  was  needed  which 
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would  find  how  far  north  or  south  the  ship  was.  Such 
an  instrument  had  been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks; 
it  was  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  scientific  instruments 
in  the  world.  It  was  a  circle  of  metal  or  wood  hung  by 
a  ring ;  it  was  called  the  astrolabe.  With  it  sailors  could 
" shoot  the  sun”;  that  is,  find  out  the  ship’s  position 
by  measuring  from  the  position  of  the  sun. 

With  the  help  of  the  astrolabe  sailors  no  longer  were 
so  puzzled  at  sea.  They  could  at  least  find  out  where 
they  were. 

The  compass  and  the  astrolabe  together  did  much  to 
take  away  men’s  fear  of  the  ocean. 

Maps,  Globes,  and  Charts 

Other  helps  that  sailors  had  were  maps,  globes,  and 
charts.  The  globe  was  usually  made  of  paper.  Common 
people  of  the  Renaissance  period  thought  that  the  earth 
was  flat,  but  the  wise  men  even  then  knew  that  it  is 
round,  so  they  represented  it  by  a  globe. 

The  maps  were  carved  on  stone,  or  made  of  bronze, 
or  constructed  of  little  pieces  of  marble  so  put  together 
as  to  show  land  and  water.  The  finest  maps  were  painted 
on  sheepskin.  They  showed  land  bodies  in  one  color 
and  water  in  another  color. 

The  maps,  however,  showed  only  Europe,  a  part  of 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  for  that  was  all  of  the  world 
that  was  then  known. 

Large  sheets  of  paper  looking  somewhat  like  maps 
were  sailing  charts.  On  them  were  many  lines  and  fig¬ 
ures  showing  how  deep  the  water  was  in  different  places, 
and  certain  marks  showing  the  location  of  sand  bars! 
strong  currents,  and  sharp  rocks. 
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With  the  compass,  the  astrolabe,  maps,  globes,  and 
charts,  and  with  larger  and  stronger  ships,  men  were 
at  last  ready  to  undertake  long  voyages.  One  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  age  wrote :  ''Our  eyes  are  wakeful 
only  for  a  little  space.  Let  us  win  for  them  a  sight  of 
the  unpeopled  world  south  of  the  sun.” 

When  men  did  at  last  undertake  real  adventures  in 
strange  lands,  they  quite  lost  interest  in  the  false  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  tournaments  and  justs. 


The  Most  Wonderful  of  the  New  Inventions 


The  most  wonderful  of  the  new  inventions  has  yet  to 
be  described.  It  was  a  new  way  of  printing. 

You  know  that  books  had  to  be  written  by  hand 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  work  was  slow  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  books  in  libraries  were  so  valuable 
that  they  were  chained  to  the  desks  to  prevent  people 
from  carrying  them  away. 

There  was,  however,  even  at  that  time  a  kind  of 
printing  called  block  printing.  A  wooden  block  had  a 
carved  letter  raised  on  its  face,  thus :  [W  •  Men  would 


ink  the  letter,  put  it  down  on  paper,  and  it  would  leave 
a  mark.  Then  they  would  do  the  same  with  another 
letter,  and  still  another,  until  they  had  printed  all  that 
they  wanted  to  say. 

At  last  a  man  named  John  Gutenberg  showed  the 
world  a  much  shorter  and  easier  way  of  printing.  He 
made  little  letters  of  lead,  dozens  of  ay s,  dozens  of  b’s, 
and  so  on  —  some  capital  letters  and  some  small. 

These  letters  stood  on  a  great  table,  in  rows  of 
wooden  boxes.  A  workman  took  up  the  letters  mak- 
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,  John  Gutenberg’s  press 

Can  you  tell  what  each  man  in  the  picture  is  doing  ? 

ing  different  words,  placed  them  in  a  little  metal  groove, 
and  fastened  them  in.  Then  he  put  some  thick  black 
ink  on  them,  pressed  a  piece  of  white  paper  upon  them, 
and  took  off  the  paper.  The  line  of  type  looked  like 
this : 


3foI)n  (0utcnb 


rs 


to 


a 


1 1)  c 


nb 


nt 


r  o 


f  i 


n 


rto 


toa 


tn 


tltng. 


The  printer  printed  the  whole  line  at  once  in  a  book 
instead  of  making  one  letter  at  a  time,  as  had  been 
necessary  with  block  printing.  After  he  was  through 
with  this  line  he  threw  all  the  little  letters  back  into 
the  boxes  again,  so  that  he  could  use  some  of  the  same 
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letters  again  for  the  next  line.  A  little  later  he  had  enough 
letters  so  that  he  could  print  a  whole  page  at  once.  Of 
course  he  could  then  print  much  more  quickly. 

This  method  of  printing  was  called  printing  from 
movable  type.  And  about  the  same  time  that  it  was  in¬ 
vented,  men  learned  how  to  make  linen  paper  too. 
Linen  paper  was  much  less  expensive  than  parchment. 

With  movable  type  books  could  be  made  much 
faster  than  in  the  old  way.  Because  they  could  be 
made  so  much  more  quickly,  they  could  also  be  sold 
more  cheaply.  Before  this  time  books  had  cost  so  much 
that  only  rich  people  could  buy  them.  But  after  men 
had  learned  to  print  with  movable  type  books  became- 
cheaper,  and  poor  people  could  buy  them  too. 

Whenever  a  man  found  a  new  land,  he  could  write 
about  it  in  a  book  for  all  to  read.  Whenever  anyone: 
made  an  invention,  he  could  let  everyone  know  about 
it  in  the  same  way.  New  ideas  would  spread  very  fast, 
and  the  world  would  not  be  the  same  as  it  had  been 
before  because  of  the  invention  of  an  easier  way  of 
printing. 

A  Matching  Game 

I.  Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to  play 
the  game. 

1.  Why  was  it  necessary  that  larger  ships  should  be 
built? 

2.  Explain  how  the  compass  works. 

3.  Why  was  the  astrolabe  useful  ? 

4.  Why  was  a  globe  used  to  represent  the  earth  ? 

5.  Why  was  printing  the  most  important  of  the  new 
inventions  ? 
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n.  Copy  the  second  column  of  words  below.  Put 
the  figure  1  before  the  group  of  words  which  describe 
"mast”  (No.  1  in  the  first  column),  the  figure  2  before 
the  words  which  describe  "sailing  charts,”  and  so  on. 


1.  mast 

2.  sailing  charts 

3.  movable  type 

4.  deck 

5.  compass 

6.  block  printing 

7.  hold 

8.  astrolabe 

9.  John  Gutenberg 


printing  with  each  letter  separate 
an  instrument  to  measure  distance 
the  floor  of  a  ship 
the  man  who  used  movable  type 
a  pole  to  hold  up  a  ship’s  sails 
maps  with  sailing  directions  on  them 
letters  of  lead  fastened  together  and 
printed  all  at  once 
an  instrument  to  tell  direction 
ship’s  space  for  storing  goods 


Before  the  invention  of  the  compass  and  the  astrolabe 
most  sailors  were  afraid  to  sail  out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  invention  of  printing  with  movable  type  helped 
to  spread  new  ideas  faster. 
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You  have  read  about  the  plain  food  of  the  people  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  When  at  last  they 
tasted  spices  do  you  wonder  that  they  were  delighted  ? 
The  story  will  tell  you  how  they  first  tried  to  find  the 

Spice  Lands. 
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ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  JOURNEYS  THAT 
EVER  WAS  MADE 

Among  the  first  to  make  long  journeys  into  distant 
lands  were  two  brothers  named  Polo.  They  were  trad¬ 
ers  who  had  set  out  to  find  the  lands  from  which  came 
their  costly  pepper  and  cloves  and  other  spices.  At  that 
time  no  one  knew  just  where  the  spice  lands  were. 

They  had  traveled  on  and  on,  journeying  by  an 
overland  route,  since  nobody  at  that  time  knew  of  a 
water  route  to  the  Far  East  (India  and  China).  Most 
of  the  way  they  had  to  ride  on  the  backs  of  camels. 
The  journey  was  long  and  hard,  but  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  reach  the  land  of  spices,  perfumes,  and 
silks,  and  they  kept  on. 

When  they  reached  China  the  king  was  very  kind 
to  them.  He  asked  many  questions  about  the  West, 
made  them  rich  presents,  and  when  they  left  gave 
them  a  piece  of  gold  with  strange  writing  on  it.  Any 
man  who  saw  the  gold  piece  would  know  that  they  were 
friends  of  the  king  and  would  help  them.  Before  they 
left,  the  king  made  them  promise  that  they  would  re¬ 
turn  some  day  and  would  bring  him  teachers  from  their 
own  land. 
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Marco  Polo  goes  with  his  Father  and  Uncle 

When  the  Polo  brothers  returned  to  their  home  in 
Venice  they  told  many  tales  of  their  adventures.  No 
one  listened  more  eagerly  than  Marco,  the  young  son 
of  one  of  the  brothers.  When  he  heard  that  his  father 
and  uncle  would  have  to  go  back  to  China,  he  begged 
so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  them  that  at  last  his 
father  consented. 

Two  years  went  by  before  all  the  necessary  business 
was  completed.  Only  two  teachers  had  been  found 
who  dared  to  make  so  long  a  journey  and  to  face  the 
many  dangers. 

At  last  father,  uncle,  the  two  teachers,  and  Marco 
set  forth,  little  dreaming  that  it  would  be  twenty-four 
years  before  some  of  them  would  again  see  their  homes. 

The  journey  began  in  one  of  the  fine  large  ships  that 
Marco  had  so  often  watched  at  home.  After  sailing 
many  days  they  came  to  a  land  which  the  people  of 
Venice  had  known  for  hundreds  of  years.  There  they 
left  the  ship  and  took  the  overland  route  for  the  Far 
East,  riding  on  the  backs  of  camels.  In  this  way  they 
traveled  a  thousand  days,  or  about  three  years. 

When  the  two  teachers  saw  how  long  and  hard  the 
trip  was  to  be,  they  became  discouraged  and  returned 
home.  The  Polo  family  went  on  alone. 

They  went  first  through  a  country  of  mountains. 
In  summer  many  cattle  were  feeding  there,  but  in  win¬ 
ter  it  was  so  cold  that  no  living  thing  could  be  seen. 
The  people  who  lived  close  by  said  that  Noah’s  Ark 
was  resting  on  top  of  one  of  the  mountains,  but  no  one 
had  ever  been  able  to  climb  high  enough  to  see  it. 
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The  Polos  leaving  Venice 

Why  do  the  people  all  seem  sad  ? 


In  the  next  country  they  saw  a  great  well  of  oil  such  as 
people  use  for  burning,  and  then  they  came  to  the  land 
where  silk  was  made.  From  that  time  on,  in  almost  every 
house  they  passed  the  people  were  busy  making  silk. 

These  people  were  different  from  any  that  Marco 
had  ever  known.  They  were  of  a  yellow  color  and 
were  small  and  thin.  But  they  were  able  to  make 
many  very  beautiful  things  which  the  people  of  Venice 
could  not :  silks  of  all  kinds,  beautiful  little  figures  of 
wood,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver  for  there  seemed 
to  be  plenty  of  these  precious  metals.  The  people  also 
made  swords  of  steel  so  fine  and  strong  that  they  could 
be  bent  round  like  a  circle  without  breaking.  The 
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way  did  not  seem  long  to  Marco,  since  he  was  always 
seeing  new  and  strange  sights. 

In  the  land  they  reached  next  were  mountains  of 
salt,  from  which  the  people  cut  pieces  to  use  in  cooking. 
Other  mountains  were  full  of  rubies,  all  of  which  the  king 
kept  for  himself.  No  one  else  dared  to  take  even  one. 

All  this  time  the  road  had  been  going  up  and  up  until 
it  reached  a  region  so  high  that  it  was  called  the  "Roof 
of  the  World.”  It  was  a  very  cold  place ;  so  our  travelers 
hurried  on  and  came,  after  a  long  time,  to  a  vast  plain. 
This  plain  was  a  desert,  across  which  they  journeyed  for 
twelve  days  without  seeing  any  growing  thing  or  any 
house.  Even  in  the  desert  it  was  yet  so  cold  and  high 
that  fire  would  not  burn  brightly  nor  give  out  much  heat. 

Marco  Polo  in  China 

This  country  was  ruled  by  the  king  of  China. 
Marco  was  much  interested  in  seeing  how  different  the 
houses  were  from  his  own.  They  were  somewhat  like 
Indian  wigwams,  but  round  at  the  top.  When  a  family 
moved,  the  house  was  put  on  wheels.  Some  houses 
were  large  enough  to  hold  a  thousand  people.  The 
people  had  learned  one  thing  which  we  sometimes 
think  was  discovered  in  our  own  times.  They  made 
milk  into  a  paste,  which  looked  very  strange  to  the 
Polo  family.  Today  we  call  this  paste  condensed  milk. 

The  end  of  the  journey  was  at  last  in  sight.  The 
travelers  had  reached  the  place  they  were  seeking. 
The  great  king  of  the  country  was  living  in  his  sum¬ 
mer  palace,  so  to  the  palace  our  travelers  went.  They 
first  saw  a  wall  sixteen  miles  around.  Inside  were 
rivers,  and  a  beautiful  park  full  of  strange  animals.  In 
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the  center  of  the  park  was  a  shining  white-stone  palace, 
the  rooms  of  which  were  lined  with  gold  and  painted 
with  pictures  of  men  and  animals  and  flowers. 

The  great  king  received  the  travelers  kindly  and 
was  glad  to  see  that  they  had  kept  their  promise  to 
return.  He  was  sorry  that  the  teachers  had  gone 
back,  but  was  pleased  with  Marco,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  before.  The  father  and  the  uncle  entered  the 
service  of  the  great  king.  They  told  him  how  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  on  in  Venice  and  gave  him  new  ideas 
about  how  to  make  war.  In  return  he  allowed  them  to 
trade,  and  soon  they  became  rich. 

Marco  was  a  bright  boy.  In  a  short  time  he  learned 
many  of  the  languages  of  the  Far  East,  their  manner  of 
writing,  and  the  way  in  which  the  people  worked  and 
lived.  The  great  king  sent  him  with  messages  to  far  parts 
of  the  country.  When  Marco  returned  he  not  only  re¬ 
ported  the  business  on  which  he  had  been  sent  but  also 
told  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  and 
the  strange  sights  he  had  seen.  The  great  king  delighted 
in  hearing  such  stories  and  learned  to  love  Marco. 

For  seventeen  years  the  Polos  remained  at  the  court 
of  the  great  king.  Marco  was  always  in  his  service, 
going  on  long  journeys  to  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
south.  Sometimes  he  was  gone  six  months  at  a  time.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  knew  more  about  China  than 
any  other  man,  more  even  than  the  great  king  himself. 

The  Return  Home 

When  seventeen  years  had  gone  by,  Marco’s  father 
and  uncle  began  to  grow  old.  They  had  gathered  a 
great  amount  of  money  and,  being  tired  of  the  riches 
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of  the  court,  began  to  think  of  returning  home.  Each 
time  they  spoke  of  it  to  the  king  he  would  answer,  I 

do  not  want  you  to  leave  me.” 

They  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  leave  if  the 
king  had  had  his  way.  But  the  king  of  a  country  far  to 
the  south  wanted  a  wife  and  sent  men  to  China  asking 
that  a  lady  of  the  court  might  be  sent  to  marry  him. 
The  great  king  agreed.  He  prepared  to  send  the  lady 
and,  with  her,  many  gifts.  Then  this  question  came  up : 
By  what  route  should  he  send  her  on  so  long  a  journey  ? 
Not  overland,  because  there  were  many  wars  in  those 
parts.  Then  he  must  send  her  by  sea.  His  men  were 
not  good  sailors,  but  the  Polo  family  could  sail  ships 
very  well.  There  was  nothing  for  the  great  king  to  do 
but  to  send  the  three  Polos  back  with  her.  It  was  then 
about  the  year  1300. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  Polos  were  glad  to  go, 
even  though  the  king  had  treated  them  so  kindly.  They 
wanted  to  return  home  and  to  see  their  old  friends. 

They  started  in  a  fine  ship  from  the  city  from  which 
most  of  the  pepper  came,  and  sailed  for  more  than 
two  years  before  they  came  to  the  country  where  they 
were  to  leave  the  lady.  No  white  men  had  ever  before 
taken  that  journey.  At  one  time  they  had  to  stay  for 
months  on  an  island  of  man-eaters. 

After  leaving  the  lady  with  her  husband  they  sold 
their  ship  and  traveled  once  more  on  the  backs  of 
camels.  After  another  long  journey  they  reached  Venice, 
having  been  away  from  home  twenty-four  years. 

No  one  in  Venice  knew  them.  Many  of  their  friends 
were  dead,  and  the  others  could  not  believe  that  these 
two  old  men  and  the  middle-aged  man  could  be  the 
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The  Polos  showing  their  jewels 

Can  you  find  the  three  Polos  in  the  picture? 


Polos.  For  Marco  and  his  father  and  uncle  had  dressed 
in  very  poor  clothes  on  the  journey,  so  that  no  one  would 
think  they  were  rich  and  try  to  rob  them. 

This  is  the  way  they  proved  that  they  were  indeed 
the  Polo  family. '  They  gave  a  party  to  which  they 
invited  all  their  friends.  When  the  guests  were  about 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  the  three  Polos  came  forth  in 
red-silk  clothing  wonderful  to  see.  After  a  little  while 
they  went  back  to  their  rooms  and  came  out  in  red 
satin.  Later  in  the  meal  they  changed  again  and  came 
forth  in  red  velvet.  By  this  time  their  friends  were 

almost  ready  to  believe. 
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After  the  meal  was  over,  the  Polos  brought  out  the 
old  clothes  in  which  they  had  returned  home.  They 
ripped  open  the  seams  and  took  from  them  numbers  of 
precious  stones  of  all  colors  and  sizes  —  rubies  and  dia¬ 
monds  and  pearls  and  many  more.  All  the  riches  that 
the  great  king  had  given  them  they  had  traded  for 
precious  stones.  Such  a  huge  pile  poured  out  on  the 
table  quite  took  their  friends’  breath  away !  They  said  : 
"'You  are  indeed  the  Polos.  We  will  honor  you  for  your 
brave  deeds  by  making  you  officers  of  our  city.” 

Marco  Polo’s  Book 

For  some  time  our  travelers  lived  in  peace  and  plenty 
and  told  their  wonderful  stories  to  all.  But  Venice,  then- 
fair  city,  had  a  strong  enemy,  with  whom  she  was  gener¬ 
ally  fighting.  Soon  a  new  war  began,  and  Marco  Polo  was 
made  captain  of  a  ship.  His  ship  was  taken  and  Marco 
was  cast  into  prison.  There  he  had  to  remain  for  a  year. 

How  long  the  days  seemed !  There  was  nothing  to 
do ;  so  Marco  spent  much  of  his  time  in  thinking  about 
the  wonderful  adventures  he  had  had  and  in  telling 
the  other  prisoners  about  them.  After  a  while  the 
people  in  the  enemy’s  city  heard  that  there  was  a  great 
traveler  in  the  prison,  and  many  of  them  came  to  see 
him.  Marco  Polo  grew  very  tired  of  telling  his  story 
over  and  over  again ;  and  at  last  one  of  the  other  pris¬ 
oners  said  to  him  something  like  this:  "Why  not  write 
your  wonderful  adventures  in  a  book?  Then  people 
could  read  the  book,  and  you  would  not  have  to  tell 
your  story  so  often.”1  It  seemed  a  good  idea;  but 

1  Of  course  these  are  not  the  exact  words  that  were  used.  Nobody  knows 
today  just  what  was  said,  but  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  conversation. 
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since  there  was  no  printing  at  that  time,  the  writing 
would  have  to  be  done  by  hand. 

Marco  answered:  "You  are  a  much  better  writer 
than  I  am.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story,  and  you 
can  write  as  I  talk."  The  other  prisoner  agreed,  and 
in  this  way  was  written  The  Book  of  Sir  Marco  Polo. 

In  the  book  Marco  told  the  story  that  you  have 
read  here,  and  much  more.  He  told  of  a  palace  in 
which  the  steps  were  of  gold  and  silver,  the  floor  was 
of  silver,  and  the  roof  was  of  gold.  He  told  of  the 
wonderful  roads  over  which  a  traveler  could  make  a 
ten  days’  journey  in  two  days;  of  the  largest  river  in 
the  world,  which  the  people  called  Son  of  the  Ocean; 
of  towns  in  which  all  strangers  had  to  live  outside  the 
walls.  He  told  of  a  "snake"  whose  body  was  as  big  as 
a  barrel.  What  did  he  mean?1  He  told  of  burning 
"black  stones.”  What  were  they?2 

His  book  was  copied  many  times  and  was  read  in 
other  lands.  Most  people  did  not  believe  it,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  stories  were  changed  somewhat  when 

* 

Marco  told  them  over  and  over  again  to  his  friends. 
But  the  stories  of  gold  and  silver,  of  spices  and  per¬ 
fumes,  and  of  huge  quantities  of  precious  stones  made 
a  few  persons  wish  to  go  to  China.  They  kept  saying 
to  each  other:  "Let  us  go  to  the  strange  lands  Marco 
Polo  has  told  about.  Then  we  too  will  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sights  and  will  become  rich." 

Thus  Marco  Polo  made  many  people  interested  in 
the  Far  East.  We  shall  see  later  what  his  book  led 
some  of  them  to  do. 

1  An  alligator. 

2  Coal ;  unknown  to  southern  Europe  at  that  time. 
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Thinking  it  Over 

Can  you  answer  these  questions  about  what  you  have 
read?  If  not,  turn  back  and  find  the  answers. 

1.  How  did  Marco’s  father  and  uncle  travel  to  China 
the  first  time? 

2.  Why  did  the  king  make  them  promise  to  return  to 
China  ? 

3.  By  what  route  did  the  three  Polos  go  home  from 
China  the  second  time? 

4.  Why  did  none  of  their  friends  in  Venice  know  them? 

5.  What  did  Marco  Polo’s  book  make  people  want 
to  do? 

Something  to  Do 

On  a  piece  of  paper  write  a  list  of  the  words  which 
are  missing  in  the  following  sentences.  They  were  used 
in  the  story. 

1.  The  man  whose  book  told  about  the  Far  East  was 

2.  His  home  was  in  the  city  of _ 

3.  He  traveled  for  seventeen  years  in _ 

4.  He  returned  home  about  the  year _ 

5.  India  and  China  were  called  the _ _ 

6.  A  path  or  road  over  which  people  travel  is  a _ 

7.  A  route  which  passes  over  land  rather  than  over  the 

sea  is  an _ route. 


Marco  Polo’s  story  made  people  very  eager  to  find  a 

way  to  go  to  China. 


. . . 


Hundreds  of  years  ago  people  in  Europe  did  not  use  soap 
or  glass  or  carpets  or  beautiful  dyes.  From  whom  do  you 
suppose  they  learned  that  mattresses  would  make  their 
beds  more  comfortable?  This  story  will  tell  you. 
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WHAT  MEN  FROM  THE  WEST  LEARNED  IN 
THE  HOLY  LAND 

You  have  already  learned  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  people  of  the  West  (Europe)  were  very  religious. 
One  of  their  dearest  hopes  was  to  be  able  some  day  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  land  where  Jesus  had  lived  — 
to  see  the  town  where  he  was  born,  the  lake  on  which 
he  had  sailed,  and  the  grave  in  which  he  lay.  That 
land  was  called  the  Holy  Land. 

Journeys  to  the  Holy  Land 

For  many  years  after  Jesus  died  people  from  all 
over  the  world  came  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  Because 
they  had  to  travel  far  they  were  called  pilgrims.  They 
would  wander  around  the  holy  places  and  perhaps  pick 
up  a  stone  from  Jesus'  grave  and  take  a  leaf  from  a 
tree  near  his  workshop.  These  they  carried  home. 

The  king  who  ruled  the  country  did  not  belong  to 
the  same  church  as  the  pilgrims,  so  he  made  them  pay 
a  tax  to  enter  his  lands.  But  the  pilgrims  were  glad  to 
pay  it  so  that  they  might  visit  their  Lord’s  home. 

In  time  even  far-away  Venice  became  interested  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Its  people  were  great  traders ;  so  when 

they  went  as  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus  they  also 
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set  up  shops  and  traded  with  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  traders  from  Venice  would  bring  slaves,  wool, 
and  iron.  Traders  from  the  Far  East  would  bring 
silks  and  spices.  Then  they  would  exchange  goods. 
In  this  way  Venice  grew  richer  than  ever. 

For  many  years  the  two  classes  of  people,  pilgrims 
and  traders,  continued  to  travel  to  the  East.  They 
found  the  way  long,  the  road  very  hard  to  follow,  the 
tax  heavy,  and  the  dangers  great;  but  the  pilgrims 
felt  paid  for  all  their  trouble  when  they  saw  the  Holy 
City.  The  traders  made  so  much  money  that  they  too 
were  satisfied. 

The  Turks  conquer  the  Holy  Land 

After  a  time,  however,  a  great  change  took  place. 
The  Holy  Land  was  conquered  by  a  fierce  and  terrible 
people,  the  Turks,  whose  lands  stretched  from  China 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Turks  tore  down  the  Christians’  churches,  they 
robbed  and  killed  the  pilgrims,  and  they  made  the 
traders  pay  them  a  heavy  tax. 

Christians  in  all  countries  of  the  world  grew  angry. 

I  hey  said  to  one  another  something  like  this:  "The 
Holy  Land  is  no  longer  safe.  Shall  we  allow  our  pil¬ 
grims  to  be  treated  thus  ?  Can  we  bear  it  that  our 
holy  places  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  terrible 
Turks?"  And  they  all  answered :" No.  We  will  make 
war  upon  them.  We  will  gather  the  greatest  army  that 
ever  was  seen,  and  fall  upon  the  Turks  like  a  destroy¬ 
ing  wind.  God  wills  it!"  And  from  the  farthest  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  Christian  countries  came  back  the  crv 
"God  wills  it!" 
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What  was  learned  in  the  Holy  Land 

People  became  so  excited  that  on  all  the  roads,  in 
public  places,  and  in  their  homes  they  could  talk  of 
nothing  else.  There  was  to  be  war  against  the  Turks. 
The  holy  places  were  to  belong  once  more  to  the 
Christians!  Each  man  who  would  promise  to  go  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Church  a  red  cross,  which  he  sewed  on 
his  left  arm.  Because  the  holy  war  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  cross,  it  was  called  a  crusade,  which  means  'Tor 
the  cross.” 

Men,  women,  and  children,  all  made  ready  to  go. 
Some  went  for  love  of  the  holy  places,  some  for  love  of 
adventure  or  travel,  some  to  win  for  themselves  the 
lands  of  the  Turks,  and  some  to  trade  in  the  country 
after  the  Christians  had  conquered  it.  Many  started 
off  without  supplies  of  food  or  money.  They  had  no 
idea  how  far  away  the  Holy  Land  was,  and  at  each 
new  town  they  would  ask,  "Is  this  Jerusalem?”  Long 
before  their  journey  was  ended  many  died  by  the  way. 

The  Crusades 

Late  in  the  spring  the  main  army  was  ready.  There 
were  so  many  soldiers  that  they  could  not  all  go  at 
once,  but  were  divided  into  five  sections.  All  the  long 
journey  had  to  be  made  overland,  since  not  enough 
ships  could  be  found  to  carry  the  people.  The  Cru¬ 
saders  climbed  slowly  over  the  rocky  peaks  of  the 
mountains  in  winter;  they  journeyed  for  days  at  a 
time  in  cold  rain  in  spring;  they  passed  over  burning 
waste  land  in  summer.  Men,  women,  and  horses  died 
for  want  of  water  in  the  heat  of  the  July  sun,  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  carry  water  in  skins  as  the 
natives  did.  They  sometimes  had  to  use  sheep  and 
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goats  to  carry  their  baggage.  The  Turks  followed  at 
a  distance,  shooting  their  arrows  at  the  sick,  the  weak, 
or  any  that  could  not  keep  up  with  the  army.  Those 
were  terrible  days  for  the  Crusaders! 

When  they  saw  the  first  city  of  the  Turks  a  great 
shout  went  up.  They  were  glad  to  fight  at  last,  after 
having  come  so  far.  The  battle  was  won  with  ease. 
The  second  city,  however,  was  much  larger  and 
stronger.  Many  great  battles  were  fought  around  it, 
but  neither  side  won.  The  Christians  then  decided  to 
draw  up  their  army  around  the  city  and  let  no  one  go 
in  or  out  until  the  city  was  given  up.  So  when  the 
Turks  had  used  up  all  the  food  and  water  in  the  city 
and  could  get  no  more,  they  had  to  choose  between 
going  hungry  and  giving  up  their  city.  They  chose  to 
give  it  to  the  Christians.  In  this  way  the  second  city 
was  won.  When  an  army  wins  a  city  in  this  way,  we 
say  they  win  it  by  a  siege. 

After  meeting  such  good  fortune  the  Christians 
forgot  their  hard  journey  and  pressed  on  to  the  Holy 
City.  They  reached  it  three  years  after  they  had  left 
home.  Placing  their  army  around  the  walls,  they  again 
made  a  siege.  They  built  machines  which  threw  great 
stones  against  the  walls;  they  climbed  up  and  shot 
arrows  down  into  the  city.  From  the  walls  the  Turks 
shot  at  the  Christians  and  poured  fire  down  upon 
them.  So  many  were  killed  on  both  sides  that  the  dead 
lay  in  great  piles. 

At  last,  however,  the  Turks  were  beaten  and  the 
Christians  entered  the  city.  The  First  Crusade  was 
over.  The  Holy  Land  was  won. 

The  Crusaders  decided  that  they  must  have  a  king 
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The  Christian’s  first  sight  of  Jerusalem 

Can  you  tell  why  it  was  so  hard  for  the  Christians  to  cross  this 

hot  country  ? 


to  rule  the  country.  They  chose  a  great  and  good  man, 
but  he  refused  to  take  the  name  "king.”  He  said, 
"In  the  same  city  where  Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  shall 
I  wear  a  crown  of  gold?”  He  remained  in  the  country, 
however,  and  ruled  it.  Most  of  the  Crusaders  went 
back  to  their  homes  in  Europe,  but  some  stayed  and 
lived  in  the  Holy  Land  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Trade  grows  Up 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  natives  and  the 
Christians  became  friendly.  The  people  from  the 
West  found  out  that  those  of  the  East  knew  many 
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things  which  they  themselves  did  not.  They  learned 
how  to  raise  lemons,  oranges,  plums,  watermelons, 
rice,  and,  best  of  all,  sugar  cane.  They  learned  to  use 
ginger  and  such  spices  as  pepper  and  cloves.  They 
learned  that  they  could  color  their  clothing  by  the  use 
of  dyes,  that  silk  was  much  more  beautiful  than  wool, 
and  that  glass  could  be  used  for  dishes.  They  found 
that  carpets  added  to  the  comfort  of  a  room  and  that 
mattresses  made  beds  softer.  They  learned  the  use  of 
soap  and  began  to  bathe  more  often.  The  men  began 
to  shave.  They  used  windmills  to  pump  water.  They 
had  never  known  any  of  these  things  at  home,  for  life 
in  the  West  was  very  simple. 

Once  the  Christian  ruler  sent  some  of  his  soldiers 
with  a  message  to  the  king  of  the  Turks.  The  soldiers 
passed  between  marble  doors,  under  golden  roofs,  and 
over  beautiful  floors.  They  wondered  greatly  at  the 
sight,  since  in  the  West  there  was  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  There  were  marble  bowls  for  fish.  Strange 
birds  flew  about  in  the  rooms.  Suddenly  a  silk  curtain 
covered  with  pearls  rose  and  showed  the  king  on  a 
golden  throne.  The  soldiers  remembered  these  won¬ 
derful  sights  as  long  as  they  lived. 

When  the  Christians  went  back  to  Europe  many  of 
them  took  seeds  of  the  new  plants  with  them,  and  at 
home,  in  the  West,  they  taught  their  neighbors  the  new 
ways  of  living.  Thus  the  West  learned  from  the  East. 

The  traders  of  Venice  had  built  many  ships  to  help 
carry  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  they  could 
very  well  spare  a  few  for  the  Eastern  trade.  They 
began  to  make  regular  trips  each  year,  taking  with 
them  slaves,  wool,  iron,  and  leather.  In  every  Chris- 
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tian  city  of  the  Holy  Land  they  had  a  market  in  which 
they  sold  their  goods.  They  bought  from  the  natives 
or  from  camel  trains  out  of  the  Far  East  the  goods 
for  which  they  had  come.  In  this  way  a  great  trade 
grew  up  between  the  East  and  the  West.  It  was  the 
stories  of  these  traders  that  had  made  Marco  Polo’s 
father  wish  to  go  to  China. 


End  of  the  Crusades 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  Then  the  Christian  nobles 
began  to  grow  jealous  of  one  another ;  each  wanted  to 
be  king,  and  none  would  help  another.  So  the  Turks 
began  to  conquer  the  land  again,  little  by  little,  town 
by  town.  A  second  crusade  from  the  West  failed  to 
help.  Still  the  Christian  nobles  would  not  work  to¬ 
gether.  There  could  be  only  one  result.  Jerusalem 
was  captured  again  by  the  Turks,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
the  Holy  Land  was  held  by  the  enemy. 

The  news  was  a  great  blow  to  the  West.  After 
much  hard  work  a  third  crusade  was  made  ready.  A 
few  of  the  towns  in  the  Holy  Land  were  taken;  but 
again  the  Christian  kings  quarreled  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  crusade  failed. 

A  fourth  crusade  was  started,  but  the  army  did  not 
even  reach  Jerusalem.  Instead  the  soldiers  stopped 
and  fought  against  the  great  Christian  city  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  They  robbed  the  homes  of  the  people,  and 
even  went  into  their  churches  and  carried  off  their  holy 
treasures.  The  fact  that  these  people  too  were  Chris¬ 
tians  made  no  difference.  Christians  now  were  fighting 
against  other  Christians  instead  of  against  Turks. 
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After  that  the  men  of  the  West  lost  heart.  Four 
more  crusades  were  begun ;  but  the  great  leaders  did 
not  take  part  in  them,  for  they  had  come  to  believe 
that  the  Holy  Land  could  never  be  taken  and  held  by 
Christians  from  the  West.  Once  a  band  of  children 
started  out,  hoping  that  the  Lord  would  help  them  to 
succeed  where  older  people  had  failed,  but  they  never 
reached  the  Holy  Land.  Some  of  them  met  a  sad  death 
at  sea,  and  others  were  sold  as  slaves. 

The  West  became  interested  in  other  questions ; 
and  no  matter  how  hard  the  churchmen  tried,  they 
could  never  ‘  again  lead  an  army  to  the  holy  wars. 
However,  there  were  still  many  pilgrims  who  wished  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  They  learned  that  they  could 
make  the  journey,  just  as  they  had  done  before  the 
Crusades  began,  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  Turks.  They  decided  that  paying  a  small  sum  in 
this  way  was  easier  than  making  war. 

The  people  of  Europe  could  not  be  happy,  however, 
without  the  goods  of  the  East,  which  they  had  learned 
to  use  while  on  the  Crusades.  So  trade  continued,  even 
after  the  Holy  Land  had  been  lost. 

You  may  see,  then,  that  in  one  way  the  Crusades 
and  Marco  Polo’s  journey  had  the  same  effect :  they 
both  made  the  people  of  the  West  want  the  goods  of 
the  East. 

A  Memory  Test 

I.  You  will  need  soon  to  use  the  facts  which  make 
up  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

L  How  did  the  Turks  treat  pilgrims  who  went  to  the 
Holy  Land? 
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2.  Why  did  Christians  go  on  the  Crusades?  Give  four 
reasons. 

3.  Can  you  tell  some  things  that  the  Christians  learned 
from  the  people  in  the  Holy  Land? 

4.  Why  were  the  Turks  able  to  take  the  Holy  Land 
again  ? 

5.  In  what  way  did  the  Crusades  and  Marco  Polo’s 
journey  have  the  same  effect? 

II.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  which  should  appear  in 
the  following  blanks.  Show  your  list  to  the  teacher. 

1.  The _ took  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Chris¬ 

tians. 

2.  The  great  body  of  water  between  Europe  and  the 

Holy  Land  is  the - - 

3.  The  great  city  of _ was  attacked  in  the  Fourth 

Crusade. 

4.  An  army  makes  a _ when  it  surrounds  a 

town  and  forces  the  townspeople  to  give  up. 


5.  A _ is  a  war  for  a  holy  cause. 

6.  _ are  persons  who  travel  to  holy  places. 

7.  To _ a  person  or  place  is  to  take  him  or  it 

by  war. 


8.  One  army _ another  when  it  wins  complete 

mastery  by  force. 


The  Crusades  were  fought  to  win  back  the  Holy  Land. 

The  men  who  went  on  the  Crusades  learned  to  like  the 
products  of  the  East  and  wanted  to  trade  with  the  East. 


Do  you  always  walk  down  the  same  streets  in  coming  to 
school  ?  By  how  many  different  ways  could  you  come  ? 
There  were  three  ways  for  the  men  from  the  West  to 
reach  the  East.  Find  out  by  reading  the  story  what 

these  three  routes  were. 

. . . 


MAIN  TRADE  ROUTES  TO  THE  EAST 

You  would  perhaps  like  to  know  how  people  traveled 
to  the  East  in  order  to  trade.  There  were  three  main 
trade  routes :  the  middle,  the  northern,  and  the  southern. 

The  Middle  Trade  Route 

The  middle  route  was  the  oldest.  It  had  been  used 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Ships  started  from  Europe, 
where  they  were  loaded  with  woolen  and  linen  cloth, 
hides,  and  metal.  These  things  may  not  seem  very 
important  to  you,  but  in  the  East  people  did  not  have 
them  and  were  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  them. 

The  ships  crossed  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  came 
to  Asia.  There  all  the  goods  were  removed  from  the 
ships  and  loaded  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Some  of  the 
goods  would  be  torn  or  broken,  some  would  get  wet, 
some  would  be  lost ;  and  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  to  change  from  the  ships  to  the  camels. 

What  a  sight  the  caravan  was !  Picture  to  yourself 
a  long  line  of  camels,  sometimes  fifty,  sometimes  five 
hundred,  sometimes  even  a  thousand.  A  long  rope  led 

from  the  first  camel  to  the  second,  another  rope  from 
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A  caravan  unloading 

What  goods  are  probably  in  the  bags  on  the  camels’  backs? 


the  second  camel  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  All  were  thus 
tied  together.  The  leader’s  harness  was  of  red  leather 
with  little  bells  which  rang  when  he  walked.  When  all 
was  ready  a  man  on  horseback  led  the  way,  for  camels 
are  very  stupid.  The  caravan  started  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  rested  awhile  at  noon,  and  then  went  on  again  until 
late  at  night.  If  the  camels  were  very  heavily  loaded 
they  could  travel  only  about  two  miles  an  hour. 

Travel  by  caravan  was  very  slow.  The  reason  why 
the  middle  route  was  the  best  was  because  camels 
were  used  only  a  little  way.  After  a  while  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  River  was  reached.  The  camels  stopped,  the 
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goods  were  unloaded  and  again  put  into  ships,  and  the 
ships  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  sea.  Then  they  went 
on  to  India  (see  the  frontispiece). 

This  is  as  far  as  the  people  from  the  West  generally 
went,  but  some  of  the  natives  of  India  went  on  to  China. 

The  traders  brought  back  so  many  goods  to  the  West 
that  we  can  hardly  name  them  all.  The  chief  product 
was  spices:  nutmegs,  cinnamon  bark,  cloves,  ginger, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  pepper  berry.  In  Europe 
even  kings  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could 
season  their  food  with  pepper. 

There  were  also  brought  back  from  the  Far  East 
precious  stones  that  were  little  known  in  Europe : 
diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  and  others  whose  very  names 
the  people  of  the  West  did  not  know.  These  were  sold 
to  rich  men  for  rings  and  chains,  and  sometimes  to  the 
churches  for  use  in  their  services. 

There  were  also  sweet-smelling  woods,  from  which 
pretty  boxes  and  chairs  were  made.  Drugs  and  perfumes 
were  sold.  The  traders  brought  rich  cloths  of  silk  and 
cotton  and  gold  to  cover  the  bare  walls  of  the  houses  in 
Europe,  and  heavy  rugs  to  place  on  the  cold  floors. 

We  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  dishes.  They 
were  much  more  beautiful  than  any  which  the  people 
of  the  West  had  seen  before.  Rich  people  would  not 
buy  any  dishes  except  those  that  came  from  the  East. 
Even  today  we  call  our  finer  dishes  "china.” 

Dishes  of  glass,  fine  metal-work,  and  a  beautiful 
blue  dye  called  indigo,  as  well  as  a  red  dye,  were  car¬ 
ried  to  Europe.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all,  however,  was 
sugar.  That  was  what  everybody  wanted ;  but  it  was 
so  costly  that  none  except  the  rich  could  buy  it. 
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You  may  have  noticed  that  none  of  the  articles  in 
the  list  of  Eastern  goods  was  really  necessary.  People 
in  Europe  could  have  lived  without  them,  but  not  so 
pleasantly.  Their  food  was  coarse,  their  clothing  was 
plain,  and  their  houses  were  bare.  Most  things  that 
were  beautiful  or  rare  or  hard  to  make  had  to  be 
brought  from  the  East.  The  East  was  far  ahead  of  the 
West  in  such  matters. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  the  middle  trade 
route  was  more  important  than  any  other  because  it 
was  shorter.  Ships  came  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
a  little  part  of  Asia  was  crossed  by  caravan,  and  then 
men  sailed  down  the  river  straight  to  India.  (Find  the 
middle  trade  route  on  the  map  on  page  165.) 

You  may  wonder  why  any  other  trade  route  was  ever 
used  if  the  middle  route  was  so  good.  But  the  fierce 
Turks  captured  the  part  of  Asia  over  which  the  cara¬ 
vans  traveled.  To  be  sure,  they  still  allowed  caravans 
to  pass  that  way,  but  they  taxed  the  travelers  heavily, 
robbed  some,  and  killed  many.  It  no  longer  paid  to 
carry  goods  over  the  middle  route,  and  business  there 
was  ruined. 

Genoa’s  Route  in  the  North 

Genoa  had  a  route  which  was  called  the  northern 
trade  route.  Her  ships  went  by  sea  to  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world,  Constantinople.  It  was  said  that  the  people 
there  were  as  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  as  many  as  the  stars  in  the  sky.  This,  of  course,  was 
not  exactly  true,  but  Constantinople  was  a  very  great  city. 

In  Constantinople  the  traders  from  Genoa  left  their 
ships  and  entered  small  vessels.  Then,  on  the  eastern 
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shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  they  began  the  long  caravan 
journey  to  China.  (Find  the  northern  trade  route  on 
the  map  on  page  165.) 

They  could  not  trade  in  such  common  goods  as  car¬ 
pets  or  dishes.  What  they  carried  had  to  be  small  in 
size  but  great  in  value.  What  should  it  be?  Precious 
stones  and  silk.  From  the  trade  in  precious  stones  and 
silk  Genoa  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe. 
Her  trade  route  was  much  newer  than  the  middle  route, 
but  it  had  already  made  almost  as  much  money.  Genoa 
would  allow  no  other  city  to  trade  over  this  path. 

But  the  same  thing  happened  that  had  put  an  end  to 
the  middle  route.  The  Turks  went  out  against  Con¬ 
stantinople  year  after  year,  always  in  greater  numbers 
than  before.  At  last,  though  its  soldiers  were  brave 
and  strong,  it  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

As  long  as  the  trade  had  been  good  Genoa  was  pros¬ 
perous,  even  though  there  had  been  for  years  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  between  the  people  and  the  ruling  class. 
These  troubles  had  been  growing  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent,  however,  so  that  when  the  trade  route  was  closed 
and  her  business  destroyed,  the  city  was  ruined.  Her 
ships  lay  idle  and  rotting,  grass  grew  in  her  streets,  and 
her  shops  fell  to  pieces.  All  Genoa  became  poor. 

Venice’s  Route  in  the  South 

Marco  Polo’s  book  had  made  many  people  in  Venice 
eager  to  trade  with  the  East.  At  first  they  went  by  the 
middle  route,  but  they  did  not  like  to  make  the  journey 
by  caravan  across  Asia  to  the  great  river. 


Early  trade  routes  to  the  East 
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Instead  they  began  going  across  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  river  Nile  in  Africa.  They  sailed  up  this 
river  until  they  came  to  a  place  near  the  Red  Sea. 
There  they  unloaded  their  ships  and  took  to  caravans. 
The  distance  they  had  to  travel  on  camels  was  shorter 
this  way  than  by  the  middle  route. 

When  the  travelers  reached  the  ocean,  they  found 
other  ships.  In  them  they  sailed  to  India  and  China. 
This  water  route  belonged  to  Venice;  she  would  not 
let  other  cities  go  her  way.  (Find  the  southern  trade 
route  on  the  map  on  page  165.) 

Since  the  traders  from  Venice  did  not  have  to  travel 
so  far  by  caravan,  they  could  carry  home  more  of  the 
heavy  goods,  such  as  carpets,  sugar,  spices,  and  metals. 
And  in  India  they  could  buy  rubies  and  pearls. 

Goods  for  which  the  people  of  Europe  paid  so  high 
a  price  were  very  cheap  in  the  East.  The  people  of 
Venice  could  buy  them  for  very  little,  but  it  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  carry  them  home.  Goods  that  were 
bought  in  India  were  sold  in  Africa  for  three  times  their 
cost,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Europe  they  were 
sold  for  five  times  their  cost.  The  southern  route  was 
not  so  old  as  the  middle  route,  but  it  had  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  Venice. 

Did  the  Turks  capture  this  route  also?  At  the  time 
our  story  begins  they  had  not  yet  conquered  the  lands 
around  it,  but  they  were  very  near.  Day  by  day  they 
kept  pressing  closer.  Every  journey  that  the  traders 
made  they  expected  would  be  their  last. 

So,  little  by  little,  Venice’s  trade  was  dying  also.  In 
a  few  years  more  the  Turks  would  own  all  the  land  in 
Asia,  and  the  trade  routes  would  be  no  more. 
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Could  no  ships  go  to  the  East,  then,  by  any  route  — 
northern,  middle,  or  southern?  Yes,  a  few  ships  a  year 
did  go  through;  but  the  Turks  taxed  them  heavily, 
and  the  men  all  knew  that  they  might  be  killed. 

Never  again  could  much  trade  with  the  East  be  car¬ 
ried  on  until  someone  should  find  a  new  route.  The 
only  route  that  would  be  of  much  value  should  go  all 
the  way  by  water,  so  that  the  merchants  could  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  Turks  and  the  goods  need  not  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  so  many  times. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  reading  no  one  knew  of 
such  a  route.  It  looked  as  if  all  trade  with  the  East 
must  come  to  an  end. 

A  Practice  Exercise 

When  you  are  sure  that  you  can  answer  all  these 
questions  yourself,  ask  them  of  your  neighbor. 

1.  Can  you  name  some  goods  that  were  carried  from 
the  West  to  the  East? 

2.  What  was  the  middle  trade  route?  Find  it  on  the 
map. 

3.  Name  some  goods  that  were  brought  back  from  the 
East  to  the  West. 

4.  What  was  the  northern  trade  route?  What  city 
used  it? 

5.  What  was  the  southern  trade  route?  What  city 
used  it? 

6.  Why  did  everyone  want  to  find  an  all-water  route 
to  the  East? 
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Sentences  to  Finish 

In  the  story  you  will  find  the  words  which  belong  in 
the  blanks  below.  Write  the  correct  words  in  a  list  and 
show  your  list  to  the  teacher. 

1.  The  people  of  the  West  went  as  far  as _ 

by  the  middle  trade  route. 

2.  The  northern  trade  route  belonged  to _ 

3.  The  continent  in  which  the  people  of  the  West  lived 

is _ 

4.  The  continent  in  which  India  and  China  are  lo¬ 
cated  is _ 

5.  Constantinople  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  the 

year _ 

6.  The  East  was  the  continent  of _ 

7.  The  West  was  the  continent  of _ 

8.  A  train  of  camels  is  a _ 

9.  Any  road  or  path  used  for  trading  is  a 

10.  A  route  that  goes  by  water  is  a _ 

11.  Goods  raised  or  made  in  a  country  are  its _ 


People  traded  with  the  East  by  three  main  trade  routes 

What  were  they  ? 

It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  change  from  land  routes 

to  sea  routes. 

Everybody  wanted  to  find  a  route  entirely  by  water. 

. . . . "U'1"". . . . . . . . . 


Why  did  people  want  to  travel  to  the  Far  East  by  sea 
rather  than  by  land  ?  Find  Portugal  and  India  on  the 
globe.  Plan  how  you  might  go  from  Portugal  to  India 
entirely  by  water;  then  read  the  story,  and  find  out 
whether  your  route  was  the  one  really  used. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimmiimimMi 


HOW  AN  ALL- WATER  ROUTE  WAS  FOUND 

Many  people  wished  for  an  all-sea  route  to  China  and 
India,  but  no  one  knew  how  to  begin  to  search  for  it. 
After  many  years  the  question  was  answered  in  the 
tiny  country  of  Portugal.  Portugal  had  taken  little 
part  in  the  Crusades,  but  soldiers  going  and  returning 
had  stopped  there  with  their  tales  of  the  East  and  of 
the  great  need  for  a  new  route. 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 

In  that  land  lived  John,  called  the  ''King  of  Good 
Memory,”  with  his  five  strong  sons.  Four  of  the  boys 
were  interested  in  games,  in  court  life,  and  in  war,  as 
were  most  youths  of  their  age.  One,  however,  was  very 
different.  Prince  Henry  was  thoughtful  and  grave, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  study.  Many  fine  offers 
to  take  charge  of  armies  were  made  him,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  them  all.  When  he  became  a  man  he  left  his 
father’s  court  and  built,  far  out  by  the  sea,  a  tower  in 
which  to  study  the  stars. 

In  this  place  he  spent  most  of  his  time  for  forty  years, 
thinking  out  plans  for  discovering  a  new  route  to  the 
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East,  drawing  maps,  making  finer  instruments  than 
sailors  had  ever  used  before,  sending  out  ships,  and 
hearing  the  reports  of  the  captains  when  they  returned. 
He  had  no  wife  nor  children,  but  gave  all  his  time  to 
study.  His  motto  was  ''Desire  to  do  Well.” 

His  tower  was  very  close  to  Africa,  as  you  may  see 
on  the  map.  At  that  time  nobody  knew  how  large 
Africa  was.  The  part  which  had  been  visited  by  traders 
was  only  the  northern  edge.  To  be  sure,  caravans  car¬ 
rying  gold  and  ivory  and  slaves  came  from  the  deserts 
farther  south,  but  no  one  knew  just  where  they  came 
from,  and  no  white  man  dared  to  find  out. 


Prince  Henry’s  Plan 

The  great  question  on  which  Prince  Henry  was 
working  was  this :  Could  a  ship  sail  around  Africa  and 
then  go  on  to  India  ?  The  wisest  men  of  the  day  said 
that  it  could  not  be  done  —  that  Africa  had  no  end. 
Their  idea  was  discouraging  to  the  prince,  who  hoped 
to  find  a  route  on  which  there  would  be  no  fear  of  being 
robbed,  no  slow  caravan  journeys,  no  changing  from 
ships  to  camels,  and  no  Turks  or  Arabs  to  share  the 
gains  made  in  trading. 

The  more  he  studied  the  question,  the  more  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  such  a  route  could  be  found.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  many  men,  many  ships,  and  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  prince  therefore  set  to  work  to  train  seamen  and 
to  teach  captains  the  art  of  sailing.  It  was  wiser  for 
Prince  Henry  to  teach  many  men  how  to  carry  out  his 
idea  than  to  set  out  on  the  journey  himself. 

He  built  a  town  around  his  tower,  "the  prince’s 


The  world  after  Prince  Henry’s  time 
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town/’  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean.  To  this 
place  he  invited  every  good  map-maker,  every  skilled 
maker  of  instruments,  every  wise  man,  every  good 
shipbuilder,  and  every  great  traveler  and  sea  captain 
that  he  could  find.  These  men  formed  a  school  to 
teach  sailors  and  shipbuilders,  and  soon  the  sailors  and 
ships  of  Portugal  became  the  best  in  the  world.  One 
of  Prince  Henry’s  older  brothers  was  a  great  traveler. 
Once  he  brought  home  a  large  map  showing  the  trade 
routes  to  the  East. 

Prince  Henry  then  began  to  send  out  ships  every 
year  to  try  to  sail  around  Africa.  Their  captains  had 
orders  to  discover  and  to  trade.  When  they  returned 
they  told  about  the  part  of  the  coast  they  had  seen,  and 
Prince  Henry  added  it  to  his  maps.  Thus,  year  after 
year,  the  ships  crept  a  little  farther  south. 

Difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  Plan 

The  work,  however,  was  not  easy.  Although  the 
captains  had  been  trained,  their  men  knew  little  about 
the  real  size  and  shape  of  the  earth.  They  believed  all 
the  wild  tales  which  had  long  been  told  about  the  ocean. 
None  of  them  had  ever  sailed  far  out  to  sea,  and  did  not 
know  what  was  to  be  found  there.  Terrible  stories  were 
told.  Some  said  that  any  white  man  who  sailed  far 
south  would  be  turned  black ;  that  there  were  whirl¬ 
pools  to  pull  the  ships  under  the  waves ;  that  the  sun 
poured  down  fire ;  that  the  seas  were  boiling ;  that 
great  animals  would  rise  and  destroy  them ;  that  the 
giant  hand  of  the  Devil  was  raised  above  the  waters 
to  seize  any  man  who  came  near ;  that  they  would  sail 
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downhill  and  never  be  able  to  come  up  again.  Because 
so  many  evil  things  were  believed  about  the  ocean,  it 
was  called  the  "  Green  Sea  of  Darkness.”  God  made 
the  earth,  the  sailors  thought,  but  not  the  sea. 

How  discouraged  Prince  Henry  must  have  been! 
Then  his  people  began  to  object  to  having  so  much 
money  wasted  in  the  search.  They  whispered  that  the 
prince  must  be  mad.  His  father  and  brothers,  however, 
believed  in  him  and  gave  him  money  when  all  his  own 
had  been  spent.  For  ten  years  little  advance  was  made. 
It  must  have  been  a  bitter  time  for  Prince  Henry. 


The  Advance  down  the  Coast 

When  Prince  Henry  first  sent  out  his  ships  they  re¬ 
turned  with  the  story  of  a  coast  of  hot  white  sand 
stretching  out  mile  after  mile.  Sometimes  the  Arab 
natives  would  come  down  to  the  sea  and  trade  with 
the  sailors  in  gold  and  ivory  and  salt,  but  such  trade 
amounted  to  little. 

After  some  years  they  found  a  few  islands,  but  on 
searching  through  his  old  books  Prince  Henry  learned 
that  they  had  been  known  long  ago  and  forgotten  again. 
He  sent  people  to  live  in  them,  and  towns  began  to 
grow  up,  but  they  were  of  little  help  in  finding  a  route 
to  India. 

Many  times  the  sailors  would  remember  the  stories 
about  the  Green  Sea  of  Darkness  and  would  return 
home  without  finding  any  new  lands  at  all.  Then  Henry 
would  become  angry  and  would  send  them  back,  telling 
them  not  to  dare  to  come  home  without  news. 

In  this  manner,  slowly  and  painfully,  the  search 
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continued.  After  sixteen  years  the  captains  reported 
that  the  desert  had  been  passed  and  that  plants  and 
trees  were  now  to  be  seen  along  the  coast.  They  said, 
"'So  sweet  was  the  smell  from  the  shore  that  it  was  as 
if  one  passed  by  some  fine  fruit  garden.”  Continuing 
still  farther  south,  they  came  upon  natives  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Arabs.  These  people  were  black  in  color 
and  were  large  and  strong.  The  men  of  Portugal  seized 
some  of  them  and  carried  them  home  to  sell  as  slaves. 

Then  people  began  to  look  upon  Prince  Henry’s  work 
very  differently.  They  began  to  think  that  he  was  a  wise 
man,  for  had  he  not  found  a  land  from  which  they  could 
get  slaves?  Many  ships  went  out  to  the  new  lands  to 
seize  the  Negroes. 

Some  of  the  slave-traders  sailed  still  farther  south  and 
came  to  a  land  where  the  natives  had  gold.  These  na¬ 
tives  were  not  sure  whether  the  strange  ships  were  birds 
or  fishes.  They  were  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  that 
the  men  of  Portugal  had  white  skins.  When  they  found 
that  the  white  men  wanted  to  trade,  they  were  glad  to 
give  gold  dust  and  slaves  in  exchange  for  horses. 

After  that  Prince  Henry  never  had  any  trouble  in 
finding  sailors.  Everyone  was  eager  to  go  to  the  south 
and  to  get  slaves  and  gold.  In  only  a  few  years,  more 
than  nine  hundred  slaves  had  been  brought  back.  The 
route,  however,  belonged  only  to  Prince  Henry.  No  one 
might  go  that  way  without  his  consent. 

The  people  in  Portugal  were  satisfied,  because  they 
had  a  rich  trade.  The  country  grew  great  and  power¬ 
ful.  Prince  Henry,  however,  had  a  different  purpose. 
He  wished  to  find  out  the  shape  of  the  world,  to  make 
men  feel  at  home  in  it,  to  take  away  the  fear  of  un- 
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A  building  in  India  —  the  Taj  Mahal 

This  is  often  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world 

known  seas,  and  to  sail  around  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Therefore  he  still  continued  to  send  out  ships,  directing 
each  captain  to  build  a  stone  tower  six  feet  high  at  the 
farthest  point  he  reached.  Then  the  next  one  would 
know  that  he  must  go  farther  yet  if  he  was  to  find  any¬ 
thing  new.  Henry’s  orders  were  to  sail  south  and  "not 
wait  anywhere  for  other  matters." 

After  many  years  Prince  Henry  died.  He  had  not 
succeeded  in  sailing  around  Africa,  but  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  maps  and  trained  many  men.  After  his  death 
his  friends  said :  "Let  us  continue  the  work  of  our  mas¬ 
ter  and  teacher.  What  he  would  want  us  to  do  is  to 
keep  up  the  search  for  the  route  around  Africa." 
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The  Southern  End  of  Africa 

Prince  Henry  had  already  done  the  hardest  part. 
The  sailors  now  found  it  easy  to  advance  farther  down 
the  coast  of  Africa.  One  of  them,  named  Dias,  the 
third  in  his  family  to  spend  his  life  in  traveling,  set  sail 
with  two  small  ships.  He  sailed  for  thirteen  months, 
far  past  the  last  stone  tower.  Then  a  great  storm  came 
up,  and  for  days  Dias  was  blown  farther  and  yet  far¬ 
ther  south.  When  the  storm  was  over  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  very  cold  place,  so  he  turned  northward  again. 
He  sailed  and  sailed  without  coming  to  any  land ;  and 
then,  when  he  did  see  it,  the  land  was  west  of  him  in¬ 
stead  of  east.  Not  understanding  this  at  all,  the  sailors 
demanded  that  he  turn  back. 

Sadly  Dias  started  for  home.  After  several  days  of 
sailing,  however,  he  saw  in  front  of  him  a  great  stretch 
of  rock  with  the  open  sea  beyond.  At  once  the  truth 
burst  upon  him.  He  had  reached  the  end  of  Africa  and 
had  sailed  around  it !  Shouts  of  joy  went  up  from  the 
men.  Then  they  were  quite  sure  that  they  could  sail 
on  to  India,  but  instead  they  hurried  home  to  tell  the 
king  the  great  news. 

The  people  of  Portugal  were  very  proud.  How  they 

wished  that  Prince  Henry  might  have  lived  to  see 
that  day! 

When  Dias  told  the  king  about  the  huge  rock  he  had 
seen,  he  called  it  the  Cape  of  Storms.  "Not  so,”  re¬ 
plied  the  king.  "We  will  call  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
because  now  we  have  a  good  hope  of  reaching  India  by 

an  all-sea  route.”  (Point  out  Dias’s  route  on  the  map 
on  page  171.) 
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India  is  reached  by  an  All-Sea  Route 

As  soon  as  he  could,  the  king  sent  out  another  cap¬ 
tain,  whose  name  was  Vasco  da  Gama,  with  four  fine 
vessels.  Vasco  da  Gama  knew  from  Dias’s  route  just 
where  he  should  go.  He  struck  out  boldly  into  the 
ocean  instead  of  following  the  shore  as  all  the  others 
had  done.  He  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
sailed  around  it ;  but  his  men  feared  to  go  farther,  and 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  kept  on,  however, 
and  began  to  search  out  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

At  one  of  the  towns  an  Arab  guide  was  obtained  who 
showed  Da  Gama  how  to  sail  directly  to  India.  Da 
Gama  arrived  there  in  1498  and  set  up  a  stone  tower 
as  usual  to  show  people  who  should  come  afterwards 
where  he  had  landed.  Portugal’s  great  purpose  had  at 
last  been  carried  out. 

At  first  the  natives  looked  upon  Da  Gama  as  an 
enemy,  but  later  they  decided  to  trade  with  him. 
Loaded  with  the  products  of  the  East,  he  returned  home. 
The  '’good  hope”  had  become  a  fact.  Da  Gama  was 
received  in  Portugal  with  the  highest  honors  and  soon 
gained  great  wealth.  In  his  old  age  he  was  made  ruler 
over  the  land  he  had  found.  (Point  out  Vasco  da  Gama’s 
route  on  the  map  on  page  171.) 

Portugal  had  done  what  every  country  had  wished 
to  do:  she  had  reached  India  by  an  all-sea  route  and 
had  built  up  a  great  trade  with  the  natives.  Every  year 
she  sent  out  ships  and  received  in  return  a  great  amount 
of  costly  goods. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  no  longer  carried  the  world’s 
trade.  Trade  moved  over  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
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Vasco  da  Gama  at  the  court  of  a  prince  of  India 

What  do  you  suppose  Vasco  da  Gama  is  trying  to  persuade  the  prince  to 
do?  (From  a  painting  by  Jose  Velloso  Salgado) 


Portugal  was  for  a  time  the  most  important  trading 
country  of  Europe.  It  became  a  very  wealthy  country. 

To  whom  should  the  greatest  honor  be  given?  Vasco 
da  Gama  was  the  first  man  to  sail  directly  to  India; 
Dias  was  the  first  man  to  find  that  ships  could  sail 
around  Africa.  But  the  idea  was  Prince  Henry’s.  It 
was  he  who  had  held  to  his  purpose  throughout  fifty 
years,  had  driven  fear  out  of  men’s  minds,  and  had  set 
an  example  to  all  later  discoverers.  More  than  by  any 
other  one  man,  the  great  age  of  discovery  was  brought 
on  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 
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Looking  Backward 

When  you  can  answer  all  these  questions  you  are 
ready  for  the  next  exercise. 

1.  What  was  the  great  question  on  which  Prince  Henry 
was  working? 

2.  Of  what  were  his  men  afraid? 

3.  Why  did  finding  Negroes  make  his  people  change 
their  minds  about  sending  out  ships?/ 

4.  What  did  Dias  find  out? 

5.  What  did  Vasco  da  Gama  do  years  later? 


Using  New  Words 

This  time  you  may  make  some  sentences  yourself. 
In  the  story  all  the  following  words  are  to  be  found. 
Make  a  sentence  for  every  word  in  the  list.  The  class 
will  decide  whether  or  not  your  sentences  are  right. 


Names  of  Persons 

1.  Prince  Henry 

2.  Dias 

3.  Vasco  da  Gama 

Names  of  Places 

4.  Africa 

5.  Portugal 

6.  Cape  of  Storms 

7.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


Date 

8.  1498:  Vasco  da  Gama 

reached  India 

Words 

9.  navigator 

10.  continent 

11.  all-sea  route 

12.  Sea  of  Darkness 


The  Portuguese  were  the  first  people  to  reach  India  by 

an  all-sea  route. 

Then  trade  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 

Atlantic  Ocean. 


iiiiii  mmmmmmmmmmmmiimmmmiimmmmmmimm  mi  . . . 


You  probably  know  that  Columbus  discovered  America. 
How  did  he  happen  to  be  sailing  so  far  out  in  the  west¬ 
ern  ocean?  Did  he  say  to  himself,  "I  think  I  will  go 
out  and  discover  America  ”  ?  Of  course  not.  Read  the 
story  and  find  the  reason  why  Columbus  was  sailing  so 

far  to  the  west. 

mm . . . . . iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


A  NEW  IDEA 

While  Prince  Henry’s  men  were  creeping  down  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  before  the  old  trade  routes  had 
been  completely  given  up,  a  small  boy  might  have  been 
seen  almost  any  pleasant  afternoon  in  Genoa,  watching 
the  ships  come  in.  Probably  he  loved  to  see  a  vessel 
fold  its  sails  and  rest  at  the  end  of  its  long  journey.  He 
loved  to  see  the  boxes  of  cottons,  the  rolls  of  silk,  and 
the  bags  of  sugar  loaded  into  little  boats  and  brought 
ashore.  He  loved  the  strong  smell  of  spices.  And,  best 
of  all,  he  loved  to  hear  sailors  tell  of  the  strange  lands 
they  had  visited  and  the  wonderful  adventures  they  had 
had.  Very  early  in  life  he  decided  to  be  a  sailor. 

The  boy’s  home  was  a  tall,  narrow  house,  with  other 
tall  houses  crowding  close  on  both  sides.  There  was 
no  yard.  He  would  not  enter  on  the  first  floor,  for  that 
was  where  his  father  kept  the  shop  in  which  he  combed 
wool  all  day. 

Christopher  Columbus  would  climb  the  stairs  to  the 
second  story  instead.  There  he  would  find  his  mother 
and  his  three  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  would 
tell  of  the  interesting  things  he  had  seen  during  the  day. 
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Christopher  went  to  school  only  a  little  while,  be¬ 
cause  his  parents  were  poor.  He  was  a  strong  lad  both 
in  body  and  mind,  and  soon  learned  his  father’s  trade. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  learn  to  sail.  For 
years  he  was  a  sailor  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  perhaps  as  far  north  as  Iceland. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  studying.  He  learned  a 
great  deal  about  geography,  and  he  learned  some  his¬ 
tory.  He  read  many  books  of  travel ;  probably  one  of 
them  was  Marco  Polo’s  book. 

Columbus  in  Portugal 

When  the  boy  became  a  man  he  wished  to  go  to 
Portugal,  for  Prince  Henry  had  made  that  country  the 
center  of  all  knowledge  about  sailing.  Since  Columbus 
(as  we  shall  now  begin  to  call  him)  was  more  interested 
in  sailing  than  in  anything  else  in  the  world,  he  went 
to  Portugal.  One  of  his  brothers  was  already  living 
there;  he  had  seen  the  return  of  Dias  from  his  great 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Storms. 

This  brother  had  learned  the  art  of  making  sailing 
charts,  and  it  was  probably  from  him  that  Columbus 
learned  it  also.  When  he  was  not  working  he  used  to 
go  every  day  to  the  church.  Every  day  he  saw  there 
a  beautiful  young  lady  whose  father  had  been  one  of 
Prince  Henry’s  seamen  and  governor  of  one  of  the  new¬ 
found  islands.  Day  after  day  they  saw  each  other. 
At  last  they  fell  in  love  and  were  married. 

Columbus  spent  some  years  with  his  young  wife 
on  her  father’s  island.  It  was  there  that  their  son  was 
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born.  His  wife’s  father  left  her  some  old  sailing  charts 
which  interested  Columbus ;  he  studied  them  carefully. 
He  was  always  reading  and  studying  maps  and  charts 
and  books.  If  he  did  not  agree  with  the  writer,  he  some¬ 
times  wrote  his  own  ideas  in  the  margins  of  the  books. 
Sometimes  he  took  long  voyages  to  far-away  lands,  and 
always  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  tales  of  sailors. 

Some  of  the  stories  seemed  strange  to  Columbus  — 
stories  that  told  of  plants,  of  carved  wood,  and  even  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  strange-looking  people  being  washed 
up  on  the  shore  from  out  of  the  west.  His  own  brother- 
in-law  had  seen  some  of  these  things.  Where  could 
they  have  come  from? 

Columbus  had  learned  from  his  books  that  the  earth 
is  round.  Marco  Polo  had  said  that  there  was  a  sea 
east  of  Asia.  The  more  Columbus  thought  about  it, 
the  more  surely  he  believed  that  the  ocean  he  could  see 
from  his  door,  the  Atlantic,  must  be  the  same  sea  that 
washed  Asia  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  How  easy, 
then,  to  sail  directly  west  from  Portugal  and  reach  Asia 
by  the  back  door!  Columbus  believed  it  would  not  be 
very  far  to  the  Indies  —  perhaps  not  more  than  four 
thousand  miles.  (Show  on  the  map  on  page  183  how 
Columbus  planned  to  go.) 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  the 
time,  describing  his  plan  and  asking  if  it  were  not  a  good 
one.  The  wise  man  wrote  back  that  the  idea  was  quite 
sound;  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  sail  west 
and  reach  Asia.  He  sent  a  map  to  guide  the  journey, 
and  said:  "You  will  find  great  countries  and  meet 
great  princes.  There  are  plenty  of  precious  stones,  and 
the  people  will  receive  you  gladly.” 


What  Columbus  planned  to  do 
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Columbus  was  now  filled  with  his  great  idea.  He 
went  to  different  countries,  trying  to  get  men  and  money 
to  carry  out  his  plan.  For  twenty  years  that  one  idea 
drove  him  on;  he  could  not  be  happy  except  when 
working  for  it.  It  seemed  simple  enough.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  get  ships,  supplies,  and  men,  and  the 
promise  of  some  king  that  he  would  protect  them. 

Full  of  hope,  Columbus  went  first  to  the  king  of 
Portugal.  He  probably  said  something  like  this:  "You 
have  been  wasting  years  in  trying  to  reach  the  Indies  by 
sailing  around  Africa.  You  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do 
so.  I  have  a  much  better  plan.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
sail  directly  west  from  Portugal,  and  that  within  four 
thousand  miles  we  shall  reach  the  Spice  Islands." 

The  king  thought  the  idea  was  very  foolish.  "No¬ 
body  knows  what  is  in  the  western  ocean,"  he  replied. 
"Many  men  have  tried  to  find  out,  and  all  have  failed. 
I  do  not  believe  your  idea  will  work." 

Columbus  answered:  "For  many  years  you,  and 
Prince  Henry  before  you,  have  been  trying  to  sail  around 
Africa.  You  have  not  succeeded.  I  am  sure  you  will 
succeed  if  you  try  the  western  route.  You  will  then  be 
able  to  make  all  the  Eastern  people  Christians,  and 
you  will  find  great  riches." 

The  king  was  not  sure  what  to  do ;  so  he  called  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  his  wisest  men  and  laid  the  matter  before  them. 
They  said  that  he  ought  not  to  listen  to  Columbus. 
He  was  not  quite  satisfied ;  so  he  called  another  council, 
and  said:  "This  sailor  asks  for  only  three  ships  and 
supplies  for  a  year.  That  is  not  much." 

After  long  thought  they  answered,  "The  cost  would 
not  be  much,  but  the  whole  plan  is  foolish." 
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To  make  sure,  they  secretly  sent  out  a  ship  of  their 
own  to  sail  west  and  see  if  it  could  reach  the  Indies. 
The  vessel  set  sail;  but  a  great  storm  arose,  and  the 
crew  became  afraid  and  returned.  "There  is  no  land 
there,”  they  declared. 

So  the  king  of  Portugal  did  not  help  Columbus,  and 
the  work  of  years  had  come  to  nothing.  Many  men 
would  have  given  up  hope,  but  not  Columbus.  The 
churchmen  said,  "The  Bible  says  that  the  earth  is  flat; 
so,  of  course,  you  cannot  sail  around  it.”  Other  people 
said:  "Why,  we  can  see  that  the  earth  is  flat.  Anyone 
who  thinks  he  can  sail  around  it  is  crazy.”  They  began 
to  laugh  at  Columbus  and  tap  their  heads  when  they 
saw  him  coming.  Thus  seven  years  went  by. 

No  matter  how  others  laughed  at  him,  Columbus 
was  sure  he  was  right.  He  had  courage  and  will  power 
such  as  few  men  have  ever  had  before  or  since.  He 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  carrying  out  his  one 
idea. 

The  Search  for  Aid  in  Spain 

When  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  in  Portugal, 
Columbus  decided  to  go  to  Spain.  His  wife  had  long 
since  died ;  so  he  took  his  young  son  with  him.  Foot¬ 
sore,  tired,  and  hungry,  they  arrived  in  Spain. 

At  once  Columbus  set  out  for  the  royal  court  to  lay  his 
plans  before  the  king  and  the  queen.  Everyone  told  him 
that  it  was  useless.  Spain  was  then  carrying  on  a  great 
war,  and  the  rulers  would  have  no  time  even  to  listen. 

Columbus  paid  no  attention,  but  set  out  on  foot. 
After  a  time  the  boy  grew  tired  and  hungry ;  so  they 
stopped  at  a  convent  for  food  and  drink.  The  priest 
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who  was  in  charge  of  the  convent  became  interested  in 
them,  and  Columbus  told  him  his  story. 

The  priest  then  called  in  a  wise  doctor,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  called  in  a  friend  who  was  a  great  seaman.  To¬ 
gether  they  studied  Columbus’s  charts  while  he  told 
them  all  about  his  plan.  How  pleased  he  must  have 
been!  For  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  anyone 
even  to  listen  to  him! 

These  men  decided  to  help  him  all  they  could.  They 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  court,  and  kept  his  little  son  with 
them  at  the  convent  while  Columbus  went  on  his  way. 

Columbus  started  out  hopefully,  sure  that  this  time 
he  would  win  help.  But  he  found  the  court  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  because  Spain  was  getting  ready  for  another  battle. 
It  was  just  as  he  had  been  told  that  it  would  be.  He 
could  get  no  one  to  listen  to  him. 

Once  more,  most  men  would  have  gone  home  and 
would  never  have  tried  again.  But  not  Columbus! 
He  rented  rooms  in  the  city,  earned  his  living  by  making 
charts,  and  talked  of  his  plan  to  everyone  he  met.  Little 
by  little  he  became  known  throughout  the  city.  Some 
of  the  nobles  heard  his  story  and  believed  in  him,  and 
at  last  he  was  allowed  to  go  before  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella! 

You  may  imagine  how  happy  he  was.  He  bought 
new  clothes,  and  very  carefully  thought  over  just  what 
he  would  say  to  make  the  king  and  the  queen  believe 
in  his  plan.  They  listened  to  his  story  and  then  called  a 
council  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  country.  Again  Colum¬ 
bus  had  to  tell  his  plan,  show  his  charts,  and  answer 
questions.  The  wise  men  decided  that  the  idea  was  only 
the  dream  of  a  dreamer.  The  churchmen  told  him  that 
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Columbus  before  Queen  Isabella 

Which  of  the  people  seem  to  believe  in  Columbus,  and  which  do  not? 
(From  a  painting  by  Brozik  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

New  York) 

he  was  wicked,  since  the  Bible  said  that  the  earth  had 
cotucts  and  so  it  could  not  be  round.  The  nobles  asked 
him  how  he  could  sail  uphill  on  the  return  voyage,  and 
how  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  could  walk 
with  their  heads  hanging  down.  Columbus  answered 
all  their  questions ;  but  they  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  that  he  was  wrong,  and  so  they  did  not  listen. 

They  did  not  really  refuse  his  plan,  but  they  said 
they  would  think  it  over.  For  four  years  they  met  once 
in  a  while  to  talk  about  it.  During  this  time  Columbus 
followed  the  court  about  from  place  to  place,  always 
talking  about  reaching  the  Indies  by  sailing  west. 
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After  four  years  the  council  at  last  gave  its  opinion. 
The  plan  was  impossible !  How  Columbus’s  heart  sank ! 
He  turned  then  to  the  nobles  of  Spain,  but  they  dared 
not  help  him. 

He  had  been  working  for  more  than  ten  years  and 
had  failed  everywhere.  His  money  was  gone;  he  was 
so  deeply  in  debt  that  even  his  maps  and  charts  had 
been  taken  away  from  him  and  he  had  to  sell  books  in 
order  to  earn  a  living;  but  still  he  believed  that  he 
should  find  a  way. 

Seven  more  years  went  by.  Columbus  tried  to  get 
aid  from  Genoa  and  Venice,  but  failed.  His  brother, 
who  lived  in  Portugal,  made  a  long  journey  to  England 
to  lay  the  plan  before  the  king  there,  but  the  king  was 
not  interested.  Then  he  went  to  France ;  but  thus  far 
he  had  met  with  no  success.  Columbus,  poor,  tired, 
and  sad,  but  still  firmly  believing  in  his  idea  of  a  west¬ 
ern  route,  at  last  decided  to  leave  Spain.  Where  should 
he  go?  Perhaps  to  France  to  join  his  brother. 

On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  convent  to  see  his  son, 
now  almost  grown  up.  The  priest  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  Columbus  had  failed.  He  called  in  his  neighbor 
the  great  seaman,  talked  with  some  sailors  who  had  seen 
signs  of  land  in  the  west,  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Queen  Isabella,  asking  her  to  give  Columbus  another 
hearing.  By  this  time  Spain  had  won  the  war,  and  the 
country  was  at  peace. 

The  queen  sent  for  Columbus  and  once  more  called 
together  her  wise  men.  This  time  she  told  them  that 
they  were  not  to  consider  whether  the  idea  was  foolish 
or  good,  but  to  decide  how  it  could  be  carried  out. 
Columbus  showed  them  that  the  risk  was  small  for  so 
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great  a  gain,  and  at  last  they  agreed.  Then,  with  suc¬ 
cess  almost  in  sight,  Columbus  asked  so  much  for  him¬ 
self  that  the  council  was  angry.  "What  a  bold  man!" 
they  must  have  said.  "He  expects  far  too  much." 

For  Columbus  had  demanded  that  he  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  after  him  should  rule,  under  the  king,  all  the  new 
lands  that  he  might  discover,  and  that  he  should  have 
one  tenth  of  all  the  gain  that  came  from  them.  The 
council  offered  him  less,  but  he  would  not  accept  it. 

Help  at  Last 

Seventeen  years  of  work  seemed  to  have  come  to 
nothing;  so,  turning  slowly  away,  quite  heartbroken, 
he  began  the  journey  back  to  the  convent.  After  he 
had  started,  the  queen’s  taxgatherer  said  to  her:  "My 
queen,  I  believe  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made. 
The  ships  for  which  this  man  asked  would  not  cost  a 
great  amount.  I  can  furnish  the  money.  And  if  he 
should  happen  to  find  the  riches  of  the  Indies,  you 
would  gain  a  great  deal." 

Queen  Isabella  had  for  some  time  been  almost  ready 
to  believe  in  Columbus.  She  said :  "I  am  going  to  set¬ 
tle  this  matter.  I  am  queen,  and  whether  or  not  the 
council  thinks  it  is  right,  I  will  furnish  the  money.  Send 
for  Columbus  and  tell  him  he  may  have  what  he  asks." 

By  that  time  Columbus  was  six  miles  away.  A  serv¬ 
ant  was  sent  out  to  ask  him  to  return.  Can  you  imagine 
how  he  felt?  After  all  those  years  of  failure  and  heart¬ 
break,  of  waiting  and  disappointment,  he  had  won  at 
last.  He  was  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  idea. 

The  queen  did  not  have  to  give  him  the  money,  after 
all.  King  Ferdinand  ordered  a  little  town  on  the  sea- 
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Ships  of  Columbus 
From  a  painting  by  M.  Zeno  Diemer 


coast  to  furnish  two  ships  and  enough  men  to  sail  them. 
The  great  seaman  who  had  been  Columbus’s  friend  at 
the  convent  furnished  another  ship,  which  he  com¬ 
manded  himself. 

An  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  third  of  August,  1492, 
seamen  and  officers  and  servants  gathered  on  the  shore! 
There  were  less  than  a  hundred  in  all.  Three  little 
ships,  the  Santa  Maria ,  the  Nina,  and  the  Pinta,  were 
waiting  out  in  the  bay.  The  largest  of  them,  the  Santa 
Maria,  was  only  about  eighty  feet  long.  The  crew  was 
frightened ,  most  of  them  had  been  forced  to  serve 
against  their  will,  and  they  thought  that  they  were 
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going  to  certain  death.  Some  were  seeking  adventure ; 
some  wanted  part  of  the  great  hills  of  gold  of  which 
they  had  heard ;  some  were  prisoners  who  had  been 
set  free  upon  promising  that  they  would  go.  All  were 
terribly  afraid  of  the  Green  Sea  of  Darkness. 

The  townspeople  came  down  to  see  them  off,  some 
cheering,  some  weeping.  Columbus’s  son  was  there  to 
bid  his  father  good-by.  He  had  been  given  a  place  as 
page  at  the  court. 

Then  there  fell  a  sudden  stillness.  A  priest  from  the 
church  blessed  the  ships  and  the  seamen.  Sails  were 
set,  anchors  were  raised,  and  the  three  vessels  moved 
slowly  out  to  sea.  One  of  the  most  important  journeys 
in  the  history  of  the  world  had  begun. 

In  the  largest  ship,  looking  forward  to  the  west,  stood 
the  man  who  had  risked  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  all 
the  crew  for  an  idea.  How  would  it  turn  out?  He  must 
not  fail. 


Testing  Yourself 

I.  Can  you  answer  all  these  questions  without  look¬ 
ing  back  in  the  story?  If  you  can,  your  score  is  6.  If 
you  needed  to  look  back  for  one  answer,  your  score  is  5. 
What  is  your  score  ? 

1.  What  did  Columbus  learn  in  Portugal? 

2.  What  was  Columbus’s  great  idea? 

3.  Why  did  he  need  help  in  carrying  it  out? 

4.  From  what  countries  did  he  ask  for  aid? 

5.  What  did  Columbus  ask  for  himself? 

6.  What  did  Spain  finally  give  him? 
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n.  Can  you  finish  the  following  sentences?  Write  the 
complete  sentences  and  show  them  to  your  teacher. 

1.  Ferdinand  was 

2.  Isabella  was 

3.  Columbus  was  the  man  who 

4.  Atlantic  is  the  name  of 

5.  The  Indies  were 

6.  France  was  the  country 

7.  Spain  was  the  country 

8.  A  royal  court  is 

9.  A  sailing  chart  is 


Wise  men  had  long  known  that  the  earth  is  round. 

Columbus  was  the  first  man  who  had  the  courage  to  try 

to  sail  around  it. 
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Unit  Four 

How  the  Nations  tried  to  get  Wealth  from 

the  New  World 


You  have  just  learned  that  Columbus  was  trying  to 
reach  India.  What  did  he  expect  to  find  there  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  he  found  what  he  wanted  ?  How  could 
anyone  succeed  and  fail  at  the  same  time  ?  The  story 
will  tell  you  how  Columbus  did  that  very  thing. 

. . iiiiiimiii . mi . . 


SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  OF  COLUMBUS 

As  the  shores  of  Spain  faded  from  view  behind  him 
and  the  ships  reached  the  open  sea,  Columbus  must 
have  been  very  happy.  After  twenty  years  of  trying 
and  failing  and  trying  again,  at  last  he  had  three  good 
ships  and  their  crews,  the  queen  believed  in  him,  and  he 
was  on  the  way  to  test  his  idea.  It  must  have  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true ! 


195 
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Trouble  during  the  Voyage 

Trouble  came  very  soon.  Columbus  and  his  men  had 
been  at  sea  but  a  few  days  when  a  part  of  one  of  the 
ships  broke  down.  They  repaired  it,  but  the  next  day  it 
was  broken  again.  The  sailors  had  been  forced  to  serve 
against  their  will.  Had  they  broken  something  so  that 
they  might  have  to  return  to  Spain  ?  No  one  knew. 

Columbus  decided  that  they  would  have  to  stop  at 
the  nearest  islands  while  the  ship  was  being  repaired. 
The  Canary  Islands  were  supposed  to  be  almost  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  Indies ;  so  not  much  time  would 
be  lost  by  stopping  there. 

They  remained  at  the  Canary  Islands  for  some  weeks. 
When  all  was  ready  another  start  was  made.  Day  after 
day  they  sailed  through  calm  seas  with  an  east  wind 
always  blowing.  They  met  no  storms.  They  found 
no  strange  animals  ready  to  eat  them,  they  found  no 
boiling  water,  and  they  did  not  fall  off  the  edge  of  the 
earth.  Still  the  men  were  afraid.  If  the  wind  always 
blew  from  the  east,  how  would  they  be  able  to  sail  back 
against  it  ?  They  were  crossing  strange  waters  where  man 
had  never  been  before.  Almost  anything  might  happen. 

To  quiet  their  fears,  Columbus  kept  two  records  of 
the  distance  that  was  covered  each  day.  On  his  own 
record  he  wrote  the  full  number  of  miles ;  on  the  record 
he  showed  to  the  crew  he  wrote  a  smaller  number,  so 
that  they  might  not  know  how  far  they  had  traveled. 

After  a  time  they  came  to  a  great  sea  covered  thickly 
with  seaweed.  The  men  were  sure  that  the  ships  could 
never  pass  through  it ;  that  they  would  be  caught  and 
held  there  and  could  never  get  free.  They  begged 
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Columbus  to  turn  back,  but  he  commanded  them  never 
to  speak  to  him  of  such  a  thing  again.  He  had  set  out 
to  reach  the  Indies,  and  to  the  Indies  he  would  go,  no 
matter  what  happened. 

Days  went  slowly  by.  Columbus  himself  was  trou¬ 
bled,  for  they  had  sailed  far  past  the  place  where  he  had 
expected  to  find  land.  Still  he  kept  on.  The  crew  whis¬ 
pered  among  themselves.  They  would  kill  Columbus; 
they  would  throw  him  into  the  sea  and  return  to  Spain. 
They  planned  a  mutiny.  But  no  one  dared  to  begin. 

A  month  went  by.  Then  one  day  the  lookout  up 
in  the  crow’s  nest  called  eagerly,  "Land!  land!"  All 
rushed  gladly  to  the  ship’s  side,  but  the  land  was  only  a 
bank  of  clouds,  and  their  hearts  sank  lower  than  ever. 

The  voyage  had  now  lasted  almost  two  months.  The 
crew  sat  about  like  dead  men;  they  had  given  them¬ 
selves  up  for  lost.  Even  Columbus  was  full  of  doubt, 
but  he  would  not  turn  back. 

The  Discovery  of  America 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  The  men  saw  some 
land  birds  flying  before  them.  They  saw  some  logs,  a 
carved  stick,  and  a  bush  with  fruit  floating  on  the 
waves.  Where  could  these  things  have  come  from? 
Everyone  felt  new  courage. 

At  last,  one  night,  Columbus  saw  a  light  dancing  in 
the  dark.  Could  it  be  a  fire?  Soon  afterwards  came 
a  joyful  shout  from  the  man  in  the  lookout,  "Land! 
land!"  This  time  there  was  no  mistake.  Land  could 
plainly  be  seen  lying  low  in  the  distance  before  them. 
There  was  little  sleep  on  board  that  night. 
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The  next  morning  Columbus  dressed  himself  in  his 
best  red- velvet  cape  and  took  his  sword  in  one  hand  and 
the  flag  of  Spain  in  the  other.  The  captains  of  the  two 
smaller  ships  carried  green  banners  with  the  letters  F 
(for  Ferdinand)  and  /  (for  Isabella).  They  all  climbed 
down  into  small  boats  and  were  rowed  ashore.  There 
they  bent  and  kissed  the  earth  and  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  having  brought  them  safe  to  land.  Columbus 
drew  his  sword,  lifted  up  the  flag  of  Spain,  and  took 
possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

The  natives  soon  came  crowding  about  them,  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  white  skins  and  their  beards  and  the 
clothes  they  wore.  For  the  natives  wore  no  clothes 
at  all.  They  were  strong,  active  people  with  coarse 
black  hair  and  with  red-brown  skin  painted  in  bright 
colors.  They  carried  spears  and  traveled  in  canoes, 
which  could  hold  as  many  as  fifty  men.  They  wore 
rings  and  necklaces  of  gold.  The  gold  interested  Colum¬ 
bus  most.  When  he  asked  the  natives  where  it  came 
from,  they  pointed  toward  the  south.  So  he  gave  them 
presents  and  prepared  to  sail  south.  Thinking  that 
they  were  the  people  of  India,  he  called  them  Indians ; 
and  Indians  they  have  been  called  ever  since,  even 
though  the  name  was  a  wrong  one. 

Columbus  reached  this  land  on  October  12,  1492. 
Though  he  did  not  know  it,  he  had  discovered  a  new 
world  —  a  world  separated  from  both  Europe  and  Asia 
by  great  oceans.  If  he  had  known  what  it  was  that  he 
had  discovered  he  might  not  have  been  so  well  pleased, 

because  what  he  wanted  to  find  was  a  short  route  to 
the  Indies. 
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Columbus  on  the  Santa  Maria 

From  a  painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 
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However,  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  touched  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  India;  so  he  decided  to 
sail  south  to  the  mainland,  where  the  gold  must  be. 
As  he  advanced  he  passed  many  little  islands  covered 
with  palm  trees  and  he  saw  strange  flowers  and  fruits, 
and  birds  and  fish,  and  savage  people,  but  no  spice 
trees  and  no  great  cities.  He  was  surprised  but  not 
discouraged. 

On  he  sailed,  past  other  islands,  until  he  reached 
Cuba.  This  island  stretched  out  so  far,  as  he  coasted 
along  its  shores  day  after  day,  that  he  was  sure  he  had 
at  last  reached  the  mainland. 

He  sent  two  of  his  chief  men,  loaded  with  presents, 
to  carry  a  letter  to  the  great  king  that  Marco  Polo  had 
told  about.  But  these  men  could  find  no  king,  no 
court,  and  no  great  cities  —  nothing  but  the  rude  huts 
of  savages.  When  they  returned  to  Columbus  they 
could  say  only  that  they  had  failed.  Still  they  had  seen 
interesting  sights ;  they  had  seen  the  natives  roll  great 
leaves,  put  them  into  their  mouths,  set  fire  to  them, 
and  blow  out  the  smoke.  They  had  seen  great  nets 
in  which  people  slept.  These  were  hammocks.  The 
Spaniards  had  never  seen  anything  like  that  before. 

The  ships  then  sailed  on  and  discovered  another 
island,  so  large  that  Columbus  called  it  the  Spanish 
Island,  in  honor  of  Spain.  A  short  time  afterwards 
one  of  his  ships,  the  Pinta,  deserted  so  that  its  captain 
might  seek  gold  for  himself.  The  Santa  Maria  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  only  the  little  Nina  was  left. 
The  Indians  helped  to  gather  the  supplies  that  had  been 
saved  from  the  wrecked  vessel  and  to  build  a  fort  from 
its  wood. 
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The  Return  Home 

Columbus  knew  that  it  was  time  to  return  home. 
Not  all  the  men  could  sail  in  the  tiny  Nina ;  forty- four 
were  willing  to  stay  in  the  fort  until  Columbus  could 
bring  more  men  and  supplies  from  Spain.  He  told 
them  to  learn  the  native  language,  to  be  friendly  with 
the  Indians,  and  to  explore  all  along  the  coast. 

Taking  ten  Indians  with  him  to  show  to  the  king 
and  queen,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  set  sail  for 
Spain.  The  Nina  ran  into  a  great  storm  which  lasted 
for  weeks.  Columbus,  fearing  that  they  might  sink, 
wrote  out  the  whole  story  of  his  voyage  and  put  it 
into  a  barrel  which  he  threw  into  the  ocean.  He  hoped 
that  some  ship  which  was  passing  might  see  it  and 
pick  it  up. 

But  the  Nina  at  last  reached  Portugal.  Columbus 
put  in  at  its  largest  city  for  a  rest.  Great  crowds  came 
out  to  his  vessel ;  the  water  around  it  was  black  with 
|  small  boats  in  which  people  came  to  see  the  discoverer 
of  the  Indies,  for  that  was  what  Columbus  himself 
thought  he  had  found.  The  king  of  Portugal  invited 
him  for  a  visit.  How  well  Columbus  must  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  time  when  a  king  of  this  same  country  had 
scorned  him  and  the  crowds  had  laughed ! 

Then  he  went  on  to  Spain,  to  the  city  from  which 
he  had  set  sail  eight  months  before.  The  whole  town 
turned  out  to  see  him,  and  a  great  line  of  people  marched 
to  the  church  to  thank  God  for  his  return.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  it  all  was  from  his  setting  out  months  before ! 

Columbus  was  eager  to  see  the  king  and  the  queen ; 
so  he  hurried  to  the  court.  Kvery  city  that  he  passed 
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was  glad  to  honor  him ;  he  was  treated  as  a  great  man, 
and  everyone  was  talking  of  his  wonderful  discovery. 

It  was  a  month  before  he  was  received  at  court, 
where  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sat  upon  a  throne  in  a 
great  tent,  surrounded  by  all  the  high  nobles  of  the 
land.  Columbus  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  but 
they  made  him  come  up  and  sit  by  them.  He  told  all 
of  his  story  —  of  the  voyage  outward,  of  the  cares  and 
fears,  and  of  the  discovery  of  land  on  October  12,  1492. 

He  made  his  ten  painted  Indians  appear  before  them. 
He  showed  forty  bright-colored  parrots,  and  he  gave 
the  king  and  queen  all  the  gold  that  he  had  found. 
While  Columbus  was  talking  everyone  was  very  quiet, 
for  fear  of  losing  a  word.  It  was  a  great  moment  for 
the  man  who  only  a  year  before  had  wandered  on  foot 
through  Europe  begging  for  help. 

His  story  was  printed,  and  people  in  far-away  lands 
read  it.  His  name  became  known  in  distant  places.  It 
was  not  what  he  had  brought  back  with  him  that  was 
so  wonderful  —  caravans  from  the  East  had  brought 
far  richer  goods.  It  was  the  supposed  finding  of  an 
all-sea  route  to  the  Indies  that  interested  people 
everywhere. 

If  Columbus  had  known  that  all  America  stood  in 
his  way,  and  that  still  another  ocean  lay  between  it  and 
the  Indies,  he  might  have  given  up  his  idea  of  reaching 
the  East  by  a  western  route.  But  in  his  own  mind  he 
was  sure  that  he  had  reached  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Asia;  he  lived  and  died  firm  in  that  belief. 
The  name  West  Indies,”  which  we  use  today  for  all 
the  islands  that  he  discovered,  is  another  record  of 
Columbus’s  mistake. 
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Columbus’s  return 

Can  you  point  out  different  things  which  Columbus  brought  back  with 

him?  (From  a  painting  by  Balaca) 

No  matter  how  sad  his  life  had  been  before,  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  next  year  must  have  been 
very  happy.  The  king  and  the  queen  treated  him  as  a 
friend,  the  nobles  were  eager  to  walk  and  talk  with  him, 
and  wherever  he  went  crowds  gathered  about  him  and 
shouted  his  name.  He  was  the  greatest  man  in  Spain. 
(On  the  map  on  page  205  find  Columbus’s  first  voyage.) 

Gifts  of  the  Old  World  to  the  New 

Columbus  at  once  began  to  plan  another  voyage. 
This  time  everyone  was  eager  .to  go.  He  held  out  high 
hopes  to  them  —  hopes  of  palaces  of  gold,  shiploads  of 
spices,  and  all  the  precious  stones  they  could  carry. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  more  men  wanted  to  go  with  him 
than  he  could  possibly  take. 

He  was  going  to  found  a  colony  and  to  begin  a  New 
Spain.  The  king  and  the  queen  gave  him  five  times  as 
much  money  as  he  had  the  first  time.  He  had  seventeen 
ships  and  fifteen  hundred  men.  Some  of  the  men  were 
soldiers,  some  were  men  of  the  Church,  some  were  nobles, 
and  some  were  workmen  of  different  kinds.  There  were 
no  women.  Also,  he  was  now  to  take  back  to  their 
homes  the  Indians  that  he  had  brought  to  show  to  the 
queen. 

He  had  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  young  trees,  and  slips 
for  grapevines.  He  had  goats  and  chickens,  seeds  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  sugar  cane  and  other  plants 
—  gifts  of  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

The  ships  set  sail;  and  before  Columbus  and  his 
men  arrived  at  the  Spanish  Island  they  discovered  an¬ 
other  very  beautiful  island,  one  which  the  United  States 
owns  today  (Porto  Rico). 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  Columbus  had  left 
the  forty-four  men,  they  fired  guns  to  let  their  country¬ 
men  know  that  they  were  coming.  There  was  no  answer. 
All  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Full  of  fear  for  their  friends, 
they  landed  quickly  and  went  to  where  the  fort  had 
been.  No  one  was  there.  Afterwards  the  Indians  told 
them  that  some  of  the  men  had  died  and  some  had  gone 
far  away.  They  had  never  been  seen  since. 

Columbus  decided  to  found  his  new  colony  on  the 
northern  coast.  On  reaching  there  the  men  cut  down 
trees,  laid  out  streets,  and  began  public  buildings,  a 
church,  and  a  fort.  They  called  their  town  Isabella. 
But  the  work  was  so  heavy  and  the  change  from  their 
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former  ways  of  living  was  so  great  that  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  fell  sick.  Columbus  himself  lay  ill  for  five  months. 

He  then  sent  twelve  of  the  ships  back  to  Spain  for 
more  supplies,  more  workmen,  and  more  horses.  With 
them  he  sent  some  Indians  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  This 
was  a  great  mistake  on  his  part,  because  it  made  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Indians. 

Knowing  that  what  Spain  wanted  was  gold,  Columbus 
tried  hard  to  mine  it ;  but  his  own  men  could  not  stand 
the  hard  work,  and  the  Indians  would  not  come  near 
him,  fearing  to  be  made  slaves. 

Because  of  the  hard  work  and  because  so  many  of 
them  were  sick,  the  colonists  lost  courage.  They  planned 
to  seize  the  rest  of  the  ships  and  sail  home.  But  Colum¬ 
bus  took  the  ships  and  sailed  through  the  surrounding 
seas,  discovering  still  more  islands. 

His  brother,  whom  he  left  as  ruler  of  the  colony,  had 
a  very  hard  time.  The  gentlemen  would  not  work,  and 
the  natives  made  war  upon  the  settlement.  The  Span¬ 
iards,  with  their  guns  and  great  dogs,  killed  a  large 
number  of  the  natives. 

When  peace  was  made  the  Indians  were  forced  to  agree 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  gold  or  cotton  every  three 
months.  There  was  not  enough  gold  in  all  the  island 
to  pay  so  much ;  so  they  ran  away  to  the  mountains, 
where  many  of  them  died.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
only  one  third  of  the  Indians  in  the  island  were  still  alive. 

By  that  time  things  were  in  such  a  bad  way  that 
Columbus  had  to  return  to  Spain  for  help.  Much  had 
been  done;  but  very  little  gold  had  been  found  — 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  accounts  in  Marco  Polo’s 
stories.  If  Columbus  had  had  supplies  enough  he  would 
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have  tried  to  sail  on  around  the  world,  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  as  he  had  come ;  but  supplies  were  scanty,  and 
so  he  had  to  go  back  to  Spain  the  shortest  way. 

When  he  arrived  he  found  himself  no  longer  a  great 
man.  People  knew  that  he  had  found  strange  lands; 
but  little  gold  had  been  secured  from  them,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  had  been  spent.  So  they  lost  interest  in 
him.  (On  the  map  on  page  205  find  Columbus’s  second 
voyage.) 

The  Third  Voyage 

The  king  and  the  queen,  however,  were  still  kind. 
They  gave  Columbus  three  hundred  and  thirty  men 
and  six  ships,  with  plenty  of  supplies  for  his  colony. 

After  spending  two  years  in  getting  ready,  Colum¬ 
bus’s  party  set  sail.  At  the  Canary  Islands  it  divided, 
three  ships  sailing  directly  to  the  Spanish  Island,  and 
Columbus  himself,  with  the  other  three,  setting  out 
for  a  region  farther  to  the  south.  He  wanted  to  sail 
around  the  islands  which  had  blocked  his  way  to  India 
on  his  first  two  voyages.  For  he  still  believed  that  the 
rich  lands  of  the  East  could  not  be  far  off. 

Suffering  greatly  from  the  heat,  his  crew  sailed  on 
month  after  month.  At  last  they  saw  land.  They 
sailed  past  its  shores  for  so  long  a  time  that  they  were 
sure  it  must  be  a  continent.  And  this  time  they  were 
right,  for  the  land  was  the  continent  of  South  America. 

After  leaving  South  America,  Columbus  sailed  north 
to  the  Spanish  Island.  He  found  affairs  there  in  a  bad 
condition.  First,  there  had  been  war  between  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  colonists,  and  then  the  Spaniards  had 
begun  to  fight  among  themselves.  They  charged  that 
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Columbus’s  brother,  whom  he  had  left  as  governor,  was 
much  too  severe.  And  the  governor  thought  that  his 
men  were  lazy.  Each  wrote  letters  home  to  the  king, 
complaining  about  the  other. 

Sent  home  in  chains.  In  Spain  the  news  had  spread 
widely  that  Columbus’s  colony  was  failing.  People 
pointed  to  his  sons  in  the  streets  and  cried:  "Look  at 
the  sons  of  the  ruler  of  Mosquito  Land !  He  spends  all 
our  money,  but  his  colonists  die  because  he  is  so  cruel 
to  them.’’ 

The  king  did  not  know  whether  or  not  this  was  the 
truth;  so  he  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  the  Spanish 
Island  to  find  out.  The  officer  was  hasty.  He  decided 
that  Columbus  was  to  blame  for  the  bad  conditions  on 
the  island ;  so  he  sent  both  Columbus  and  his  brother 
back  to  Spain  in  chains.  Thus  Columbus  returned  a 
prisoner  from  the  world  he  had  discovered. 

When  he  arrived  in  Spain  he  was  instantly  freed  by 
the  king  and  the  queen.  But  they  never  again  allowed 
him  to  rule  over  the  new  lands. 


The  Fourth  Voyage 

Columbus  s  health  had  by  this  time  been  so  broken 
by  his  troubles  that  often  his  mind  almost  failed  him, 
but  his  spirit  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

After  several  years  he  was  once  more  given  a  few  small 
ships  and  once  more  he  set  out  to  search  for  the  way 
to  India.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  this  time  he  might 
not  return,  for  he  made  his  will  before  leaving  Spain 

"Then  he  set  sail  on  what  proved  to  be  the  hardest  voy¬ 
age  of  his  life.  For  almost  three  months  the  ships  battled 
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such  storms  that  neither  sun  nor  stars  could  be  seen. 
When  he  reached  Central  America  he  sailed  for  weeks 
along  its  coast,  trying  to  find  an  open  space  through 
which  he  might  sail  on  to  India.  There  was  none. 

The  great  explorer  returned  to  Spain  a  broken  man. 
He  had  spent  twenty  years  in  making  his  preparations 
and  twelve  years  in  journeying  westward,  but  he  had 
not  found  Marco  Polo’s  cities  of  gold.  He  was  sure 
that  he  had  reached  the  Indies,  but  it  was  clear  that 
his  lands  were  not  the  sections  which  produced  riches. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  failure. 

After  Queen  Isabella  died  the  king  ceased  even  to  an¬ 
swer  Columbus’s  letters.  The  explorer’s  strength  failed, 
and  he  dropped  out  of  sight.  Hardly  anyone  missed 
him.  Before  his  death  he  had  already  been  forgotten. 

Yet  this  man,  who  died  poor  and  alone,  was  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  a  new  world.  Today,  after  he  has  been  dead 
for  four  hundred  years,  his  name  is  known  and  honored 
by  every  school  child  in  America. 

Getting  Ready 

I.  Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to  get 
ready  for  the  matching  game  below. 

1.  For  whom  did  Columbus  take  possession  of  the  land 
he  discovered? 

2.  Why  did  he  call  the  natives  ''Indians”? 

3.  What  did  Columbus  think  that  he  had  found  ? 

4.  Why  were  the  people  of  Spain  not  satisfied  with  his 
discoveries  ? 

5.  What  had  Columbus  discovered? 
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A  Matching  Game 


In  the  right-hand  column  below  are  groups  of  words 
describing  the  words  in  the  left-hand  column,  but  in  a 
different  order.  When  your  teacher  asks  you,  be  ready  to 
say  which  word-group  in  the  right-hand  column  describes 
each  of  the  numbered  words  in  the  left-hand  column. 


1.  The  Indians  were 

2.  The  Indies  were 

3.  Spain  was 

4.  The  Canary  Islands  were 

5.  1492  was 

6.  Discovery  means 

7.  A  discoverer  is 

8.  To  discover  means 

9.  A  mutiny  occurs  when 


the  year  in  which  Columbus 
discovered  America, 
to  find  something  the  world 
has  not  known  before, 
the  country  which  helped 
Columbus. 

a  person  who  finds  some¬ 
thing  that  the  world  has 
not  known  before, 
where  Columbus’s  ships  had 
stopped  for  repairs, 
followers  refuse  to  obey 
their  leaders. 

the  countries  of  the  Far  East, 
the  finding  of  things  new  to 
the  world. 

the  natives  of  America. 


Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492. 

He  never  knew  that  it  was  a  "  new  world  he  thought 

it  was  the  Indies. 

. . . . . . . . •iniiiiiiimmiiiiiiii.imm......|„.|,„|,|„l||.m|I|||||| . . 


Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  traveled  all  the  way 
around  the  world  ?  Is  such  a  trip  hard  to  make  nowa¬ 
days  ?  Why  did  it  require  great  courage  in  the  year 
1500  ?  This  story  will  tell  you  about  the  first  man  who 
ever  sailed  around  the  world. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriinriiiii 


SAILING  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

One  morning  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  court  of 
the  young  king  of  Spain.  Pages  were  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  nobles  had  already  begun  to  gather  in  the  hall. 
Something  was  about  to  happen. 

The  king  was  ready  to  listen  to  the  story  of  a  sailor 
from  Portugal.  All  the  court  had  heard  of  this  sailor  and 
wished  to  be  present  when  he  came  before  the  throne. 
The  story  was  connected  in  some  way  with  a  westward 
voyage.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Columbus  that  had  been 
a  subject  in  which  men  were  greatly  interested. 

Magellan  before  the  King  of  Spain 

The  king  of  Spain  was  about  to  come  into  his  court. 
A  loud  sound  of  horns  was  heard ;  all  the  nobles  bowed 
down  and  took  off  their  hats ;  and  the  boy  king,  only 
eighteen  years  old,  passed  down  between  two  lines  of 
his  people  and  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

After  he  was  seated  he  gave  a  signal,  and  a  short 

man  with  black  eyes,  firm  lips,  and  a  full  beard  came 

forward.  This  man  was  not  tall,  but  he  had  great 
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strength  and  a  will  that  had  never  been  conquered. 
His  name  was  Magellan. 

Magellan  came  near  the  throne  and,  holding  up  a 
globe  that  he  had  brought  from  Portugal,  explained  the 
route  he  wished  to  take.  He  thought  that  he  might 
sail  to  the  south  around  Columbus’s  land,  and  that  he 
would  then  be  very  near  to  India.  This  route  would  be 
very  different  from  that  of  Portugal  and  so  ought  not 
to  cause  trouble  between  the  two  countries. 

After  hearing  Magellan’s  story  the  king  of  Spain 
decided  that  he  would  help  him,  that  he  would  fit  out 
some  ships  at  his  own  cost,  and  that  he  would  not  send 
any  other  sailors  the  same  way  for  ten  years. 

A  long  delay  followed,  but  at  last  all  was  ready :  five 
ships,  old  and  almost  worn-out,  supplies  for  two  years, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  from  different  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Magellan  was  to  receive 
one  twentieth  of  the  profits  and  was  to  be  the  governor 
of  any  new  lands  that  he  should  find.  Among  the  goods 
with  which  he  was  to  trade  were  colored  cloth,  red  caps, 
looking-glasses,  knives,  combs,  and  thousands  of  little 
bells. 

Trouble  from  the  Beginning 

Trouble  began  at  once.  The  king  of  Portugal  was 
very  angry  because  Magellan  was  going  to  try  to  find 
the  Indies.  He  thought  that  they  belonged  to  him,  be¬ 
cause  Vasco  da  Gama  had  been  the  first  to  reach  India 
by  an  all-sea  route.  He  sent  men  to  kill  Magellan,  but 
they  could  not.  Then  he  ordered  his  captains  in  the 
East  to  be  sure  to  capture  the  ships  as  soon  as  they 
should  arrive. 
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The  Spaniards  in  Magellan’s  own  vessels  did  not  like 
him.  They  said:  ’’Why  should  a  man  from  Portugal 
be  put  over  us?  We  ought  to  sail  under  captains  from 
our  own  country.”  Everything  seemed  to  be  against 
him. 

He  set  sail  in  1519  with  five  ships  and  with  four  cap¬ 
tains  besides  himself,  but  there  was  only  one  of  them 
whom  he  could  trust.  The  voyage  had  hardly  begun 
when  his  wife’s  father  sent  a  fast  ship  after  him  to  give 
this  warning:  ”1  have  heard  that  your  captains  are 
going  to  kill  you.  You  must  be  very  careful.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  one  of  the  men  who  went  on 
the  voyage  went  only  ”to  see  the  world,”  as  he  said, 
for  he  kept  a  record  of  everything  that  happened. 
From  his  record  the  story  that  you  are  reading  was 
written. 

First  the  ships  stopped  at  the  Canary  Islands;  then 
they  followed  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  ran  into  a 
belt  of  calms.  For  three  weeks  there  was  no  wind  to  fill 
their  sails.  Then  there  was  a  month  of  such  storms  that 
the  ships  nearly  turned  over. 

Food  and  water  became  scarce.  The  captain  of  one 
of  the  vessels  came  to  Magellan  to  complain.  Magellan, 
remembering  the  warning  that  his  wife’s  father  had 
sent,  immediately  put  him  in  irons.  It  was  well  that 
he  had  been  warned.  After  that  the  captains  were 
more  careful. 

Two  months  later  the  ships  reached  the  continent  of 
South  America,  where  they  found  food,  fresh  water, 
and  fruits.  Before  they  arrived  it  had  been  very  dry, 
but  as  soon  as  they  came  it  rained.  The  natives  there¬ 
fore  thought  that  they  were  gods,  who  had  brought  the 
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rain,  and  were  kind  to  them.  They  gave  Magellan’s 
men  five  or  six  chickens  for  one  fishhook,  two  geese 
for  a  comb,  a  full  basket  of  fruit  for  a  little  bell, 
and  for  a  looking-glass  they  gave  fish  enough  to  feed 
ten  men. 

As  Magellan  sailed  along  the  coast,  expecting  every 
day  to  reach  the  end  of  the  land,  he  came  to  a  great 
body  of  water.  Was  it  a  river?  Or  was  it  a  strait  which 
led  to  another  ocean?  It  took  three  weeks  to  find  out 
that  it  was  only  a  river. 

Magellan  and  his  men  went  on  down  the  coast.  Then 
fierce  winter  storms  attacked  them.  Magellan  stopped 
his  ships,  landed,  and  told  the  men  to  get  ready  for  a 
six  months’  stay.  They  must  spend  the  winter  there. 

The  men  saw  that  the  land  was  bare,  that  there  were 
few  people  living  in  it,  and  that  they  should  have  very 
little  to  eat;  so  they  decided  to  mutiny.  They  were 
far  from  home,  their  ships  were  old,  and  they  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  strait  through  which  they 
might  pass  to  the  other  side  of  this  land. 

Magellan  spoke  to  them  of  their  duty  as  Spaniards 
and  of  the  great  riches  they  would  find  if  they  kept  on, 
but  nothing  moved  them.  Three  of  the  ships  chose 
new  captains  and  prepared  to  return  to  Spain.  Two  re¬ 
mained  loyal. 

What  should  the  brave  leader  do?  If  he  did  not  act 
quickly  it  would  be  too  late.  He  sent  two  little  boat¬ 
loads  of  loyal  sailors  to  one  of  the  ships  which  had  re¬ 
fused  to  follow  him.  These  loyal  sailors  had  guns  and 
knives  hidden  under  their  coats.  The  crew  did  not 
think  that  so  few  persons  could  do  them  any  harm; 
so  they  let  them  come  on  board.  But  the  loyal  sailors 
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struck  down  the  captain,  fought  fiercely,  and  in  a  short 
time  took  possession  of  the  ship. 

Magellan  then  had  three  ships  against  two.  He 
moved  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  would  not  let 
the  others  out.  They  had  to  obey  him  ;  the  mutiny  was 
over.  He  punished  the  leaders,  and  the  rest  were  glad 
to  follow  him  once  more. 

The  winter  days  passed  slowly.  Some  of  the  natives 
came  to  visit  the  travelers.  They  were  so  tall  that  the 
Spaniards  looked  like  little  boys  beside  them.  Their 
feet  were  bound  about  with  many  furs ;  so  the  men 
called  them  "  Big  Feet.”  During  the  winter  one  ship 
was  wrecked  while  on  an  exploring  trip;  then  only 
four  ships  were  left. 


Finding  the  Strait  of  Magellan 

Spring  came  at  last.  How  glad  everyone  was  to 
prepare  for  action  again!  They  set  up  a  large  cross  to 
show  that  they  took  possession  of  the  land  for  Spain; 
then  they  sailed  away.  After  two  months  they  came 
to  a  narrow  stretch  of  water  which  seemed  to  run  far 
up  into  the  land.  Did  it  lead  to  an  ocean  on  the  other 
side  ?  The  water  was  salt  water ;  it  was  deep.  Magel¬ 
lan  sent  two  ships  to  find  out  where  it  led.  Soon  the 
ships  returned.  They  had  found  a  great  ocean  beyond. 
Magellan  had  waited  so  long  for  this  news  that  when  it 
came  he  wept  for  joy. 

A  council  was  held.  Most  of  the  captains  wished  to 
return  to  Spain  with  the  news,  since  their  supplies  were 
running  low.  But  Magellan  had  promised  the  king 
that  he  would  find  the  Indies.  He  said,  "I  will  not  go 
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The  Strait  of  Magellan 

Notice  how  barren  and  forbidding  the  land  looks.  (Photograph 

from  Ewing  Galloway) 

back,  even  if  I  have  to  eat  the  leather  off  the  ships’ 
yards.”  He  would  not  let  anyone  say  the  word  return. 

They  all  started  through  the  narrow  strait.  Far  to 
the  south  they  had  seen  lights  of  many  fires ;  so  they 
called  that  land  the  "Land  of  Fire.”  As  they  sailed  on, 
steep  mountain  walls  covered  with  snow  shut  them  in 
on  both  sides.  Terrible  winds  blew  above  them ;  black 
water  rose  and  fell  beneath  them.  For  thirty-eight  days, 
full  of  fear  and  wonder,  they  sailed  on.  Then  they  passed 
the  last  rock  and  came  out  into  the  open  sea.  Today  we 
call  that  narrow  stretch  of  water  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

When  they  reached  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  one 
ship  was  missing.  Magellan  feared  that  it  was  lost, 
but  it  was  not.  The  crew  had  put  the  captain  in  irons 
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and  had  sailed  back  to  Spain,  where  they  told  the  king 
that  Magellan  had  wrecked  all  the  other  ships. 

The  three  ships  that  were  left  found  themselves  on  a 
calm  and  pleasant  ocean,  so  peaceful  that  they  called 
it  the  Pacific.  Before  that  it  had  been  known  as  the 
South  Sea. 


The  Greatest  Voyage  the  World  has  ever  Known 

’  "v. 

Magellan  and  his  men  coasted  north  for  a  while  along 
the  shore  of  South  America,  and  then  struck  boldly  out 
to  sea,  knowing  nothing  of  what  lay  before  them.  If 
they  had  known,  even  Magellan’s  stout  heart  must 
have  failed  him ;  for  they  faced  far  greater  dangers  than 
those  of  Columbus’s  first  voyage. 

Three  months  passed  before  they  saw  even  an  island, 
and  that  was  only  a  pile  of  rocks.  The  ocean  seemed 
to  have  no  end.  Already  they  had  traveled  twice  as  far 
as  Columbus ;  and  although  they  did  not  know  it,  they 
still  had  five  thousand  miles  to  go. 

All  that  was  left  of  their  food  was  small  pieces  full 
of  little  worms.  The  drinking-water  was  thick  and 
yellow.  They  ate  sawdust;  they  ate  rats,  but  there 
were  not  even  enough  rats.  Magellan’s  words  came 
true :  at  last  they  took  the  leather  off  the  ships’  yards, 
dragged  it  through  the  sea  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  make 
it  softer,  and  then  ate  it. 

Sickness  broke  out.  The  sailors’  mouths  were  badly 
swollen ;  they  were  weak  from  lack  of  food,  and  many 
died.  "I  think  that  never  again  will  men  attempt  such 
a  voyage,”  one  of  them  wrote.  They  had  to  keep  on, 
for  to  go  back  so  long  a  way  was  certain  death. 
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At  last  they  saw  land  —  large  green  islands,  where 
they  found  fruit,  meat,  and,  best  of  all,  water.  The 
natives  had  no  bows  and  arrows  and  did  them  no  harm, 
but  tried  to  steal  from  them ;  so  they  called  these  lands 
the  "Islands  of  Thieves." 

Ten  days  later  they  came  to  the  islands  which  were 
afterwards  called  the  Philippines  in  honor  of  King 
Philip  of  Spain.  The  United  States  owns  them  today. 
There  they  met  traders  from  China;  they  had  passed 
through  the  unknown  parts  of  the  sea  and  were  near 
the  Spice  Islands.  Some  of  the  sailors  had  visited  these 
waters  before  by  the  route  around  Africa.  Magellan’s 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  was  almost  ended.  (On 
the  map  on  page  205  find  Magellan’s  route.) 

The  sailors  gave  the  natives  presents  of  bells,  combs, 
and  looking-glasses,  and  received  in  return  fish  and  wine 
and  the  first  bananas  they  had  ever  seen. 

They  made  some  of  the  natives  Christians.  Magellan 
and  the  chief  promised  that  they  would  live  as  brothers. 
These  people  had  no  guns  and  so  asked  the  Spaniards 
to  help  them  in  war  against  a  neighboring  tribe.  If 
Magellan  wanted  to  trade  with  them  and  wanted  to 
trade  with  their  neighbors  also,  he  must  first  show 
them  how  strong  the  Spaniards  were. 

Trusting  in  his  guns,  Magellan  went.  In  the  battle 
which  followed,  forty-eight  Spaniards  were  attacked  by 
thousands  of  natives.  There  could  be  only  one  result : 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  in  spite 
of  their  guns.  Magellan  was  killed  in  the  fight  —  killed 
when  he  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  his  long  voyage 

and  before  he  could  receive  the  honors  waiting  for  him 
in  Spain! 


Magellan  and  his  men 

From  a  painting  by  Fred  C.  Yohn 
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Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe  Completed 

The  Spaniards  by  this  time  numbered  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen.  One  of  their  ships  was  quite  worn  out ; 
so  they  burned  it  and  sailed  to  the  Spice  Islands  in 
the  two  which  were  left.  There  they  took  on  a  great 
load  of  cloves  and  started  for  home. 

Then  one  of  the  two  ships  was  found  to  be  leaking 
and  could  not  go  on.  The  last  of  the  ships,  the  little 
Victoria,  with  forty-seven  men,  continued  alone  on  the 
long  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Again 
supplies  gave  out ;  again  the  crew  became  sick.  There 
were  islands  belonging  to  Portugal  at  which  they  might 
have  found  food  along  the  way,  but  when  a  few  of  the 
Spaniards  went  ashore  they  were  made  prisoners. 

At  last,  three  years  after  they  had  left  home  and 
thirty  years  after  Columbus  had  first  set  out,  the  brave 
little  Victoria  sailed  slowly  into  a  Spanish  port  with 
eighteen  men  on  board.  The  year  was  1522.  The  hard¬ 
est  voyage  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  over.  It  had 
proved  to  everyone  that  the  world  is  round,  that  there 
is  more  water  than  land  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  that 
America  is  a  separate  continent.  The  Victoria  brought 
home  twenty-six  tons  of  cloves,  which  more  than  paid 
the  cost  of  all  the  five  ships  that  had  set  out  together. 
The  wrecks  of  the  other  ships  lay  scattered  about  all 
the  seven  seas.  And  of  the  nearly  two  hundred  men 
who  had  set  out  three  years  before,  only  eighteen  were 
left  in  the  Victoria's  crew. 

But  the  man  who  should  have  received  all  the  honor 
for  the  great  deed  was  lying  in  a  distant  land  among 
savage  people.  The  idea  had  been  his ;  his  brave  heart 
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had  kept  all  at  the  task  until  the  great  ocean  had  been 
crossed.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  first  sailing  around 
the  earth.  In  the  Philippines  today  a  statue  of  the  hero 
looks  out  over  the  place  where  the  battle  occurred. 

Since  Magellan  was  dead  the  next  honors  went  to 
the  captain  of  the  Victoria.  The  king  gave  him  a  globe 
with  this  sentence  written  on  it:  "You  first  sailed 
around  me." 

To  Test  your  Memory 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were  given  in  the 
story.  You  will  need  to  know  them  in  order  to  play 
the  game  on  the  next  page. 

1.  Why  did  Magellan  sail  so  far  to  the  south? 

2.  What  was  Magellan’s  plan? 

3.  The  Strait  of  Magellan  led  from  what  ocean  to  what 
ocean  ? 

4.  Why  did  Magellan  call  the  ocean  west  of  South 
America  the  Pacific? 

5.  Why  were  the  islands  he  found  called  the  Philippines  ? 

6.  What  did  Magellan’s  men  do  after  his  death? 

Choices  to  Make 

From  each  of  the  following  groups  choose  the  part 
that  completes  the  sentence  and  makes  a  true  statement : 

1.  Magellan  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 

1820-1823  1519-1522  1492-1495 

2.  The  Strait  of  Magellan  is  at  the  southern  end  of 

South  America  North  America  Asia 
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3.  Any  people  who  are  born  in  a  certain  land  are  called  its 

foreigners  Indians  natives 

4.  The  islands  in  which  Magellan  was  killed  are  called  the 

Canary  Islands  British  Isles  Philippines 

5.  The  first  man  to  sail  around  the  world  was 

Vasco  da  Gama  Columbus  Magellan 

6.  Sailing  around  the  world  is  called 

circumnavigation  mutiny  discovery 

7.  The  ocean  west  of  South  America  is  the 

Atlantic  Pacific  Indian 

8.  A  very  large  body  of  land  is  called  a 

country  island  continent 


Magellan  was  the  first  man  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 
He  proved  that  South  America  was  a  separate  continent. 
He  did  not  discover  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  he  named  it. 


iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMimiiiiiimiiiMiiiiiiiMimiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Why  did  the  Spaniards  want  to  reach  the  Indies  ?  If 
they  could  find  another  country  as  rich  or  even  richer, 
would  they  be  satisfied  ?  Do  you  know  whether  there 

was  any  such  country  ? 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  h>i  hie . . 


COUNTRIES  AS  RICH  AS  THE  INDIES 

Little  gold  had  yet  been  discovered  in  the  New 
World.  Columbus  and  Magellan  had  seen  strange  lands 
and  their  men  had  told  wonderful  tales  of  the  natives, 
but  they  had  found  little  gold!  Only  Vasco  da  Gama 
had  brought  wealth  to  Europe.  Spain  had  received  no 
riches  from  her  colonies  overseas. 

In  Spain  a  young  man  named  Cortez,  who  had  heard 
much  talk  about  these  voyages,  began  to  dream  of  the 
far-away  lands.  He  was  a  happy,  fun-loving  boy, 
always  running  into  danger,  always  getting  himself 
into  trouble,  but  in  some  way  always  getting  out  again. 
His  father,  a  captain  in  the  army,  had  decided  that 
since  his  son’s  health  was  not  good  he  should  go  to 
school  and  study  law. 

To  school  young  Cortez  went.  But  he  had  heard 
so  many  stories  about  battles  and  travels  that  he  took 
little  interest  in  study ;  so  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
old  he  went  out  to  the  Spanish  Island  to  seek  his  for¬ 
tune.  There  he  was  given  a  large  amount  of  land  and 
many  Indian  slaves  to  work  it.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
successful  farmer,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  farming. 
The  life  was  too  calm  and  peaceful. 
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Then  came  a  fight  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards.  Cortez  felt  when  he  led  his  men  into 
battle  that  his  chance  had  come.  He  fought  so  well 
that  he  was  made  an  officer. 


Cortez  in  Cuba 

The  governor  had  taken  notice  of  this  young  man 
who  was  so  brave  and  cool  and  whose  men  would  fol¬ 
low  him  anywhere.  As  a  result  Cortez  was  sent  to 
Cuba  and  helped  to  conquer  the  Indians  there. 

Then  he  spent  a  number  of  years  working  his  own 
gold  mines  and  raising  cattle.  He  became  a  rich  man. 
Once,  indeed,  the  governor  lost  faith  in  him  and  put 
him  in  prison,  but  he  soon  took  him  out  and  made  him 
chief  judge  of  a  large  city.  By  that  time  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  old,  not  very  tall,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair 
and  a  short  beard.  He  was  very  strong  and  a  good 
soldier. 

Afterwards  news  came  from  the  west.  Sailors  who 
had  gone  there  had  discovered  another  land  greater  in 
size  than  any  of  the  islands.  And  along  its  shores  they 
had  found  pearls. 

The  governor  of  Cuba  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to 
send  out  a  party  to  trade  with  the  natives.  Everyone 
wanted  to  go.  Who  would  be  chosen  as  leader?  That 
position  was  the  one  thing  in  the  world  that  Cortez 
wanted  most.  He  asked  for  the  command  and  offered 
to  share  the  expense.  The  governor  considered  the 
matter  for  a  long  time,  and  at  length  he  decided  that 
he  could  not  find  a  better  leader  in  the  whole  island.  So 
he  chose  Cortez,  and  together  they  began  to  prepare 
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for  the  voyage.  Cortez  put  all  his  money  into  the 
expedition. 

After  a  while  the  governor  began  to  feel  doubts. 
Could  he  trust  this  man?  Perhaps  when  the  party 
landed  in  the  strange  country  Cortez  would  take  it  for 
his  own  and  never  come  back.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  command  away  from  him. 


Sailing  for  Mexico 


Word  of  these  doubts  reached  Cortez,  and  he  made 
haste  to  sail  before  the  governor  should  have  time  to 
change  his  mind.  Letters  were  sent  after  him  ordering 
him  to  return,  but  no  one  dared  to  stop  him.  His  ships 
sailed  on,  westward  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  were  eleven  ships  with  six  hundred  men,  many 
weapons,  and  much  ammunition.  They  carried  sixteen 
horses  and  two  hundred  slaves,  who  were  to  do  the  work. 
As  they  neared  the  shore  a  change  began  to  come  over 
Cortez.  He  no  longer  thought  of  the  fun  and  adven¬ 
ture  that  lay  before  him ;  he  became  grave  and  studied 
out  his  plans  carefully. 

At  an  island  very  near  to  the  mainland  the  sailors 
picked  up  a  Spaniard  whose  ship  had  been  wrecked  eight 
years  before.  Since  that  time  he  had  lived  among  the 

Indians.  He  knew  their  language  well ;  so  he  was  a  great 
help  to  Cortez. 


At  last  the  land  of  Mexico  rose  up  out  of  the  sea 
in  the  west.  Cortez,  carrying  his  flag  of  black  velvet 
and  gold  with  a  red  cross  amid  flames  of  blue  and 
white,  went  ashore  and  took  possession  of  all  the  land 
for  Spain.  The  year  was  1519. 
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News  soon  spread  among  the  natives  that  strange 
towers,  or  "waterhouses,”  with  wings  were  walking 
toward  them  over  the  sea.  (What  were  they?1)  Still 
stranger  was  an  animal  which  had  four  legs  below,  two 
legs  higher  up,  and  one  head  in  front  and  another  on 
top.  (What  was  it?2)  The  Indians  had  never  seen  a 
horse  nor  a  man  riding  a  horse.  They  were  surprised 
at  the  "shining  shirts,"  at  the  sticks  which  sent  forth  fire 
and  thunder,  and  at  the  white  faces  of  the  newcomers. 
They  came  down  to  the  shores  in  great  crowds  to  see 
the  strange  sights. 

A  hot  battle  was  fought,  but  bows  and  arrows  and 
spears  and  stones  were  no  match  for  guns.  The  Span¬ 
iards  won,  not  because  they  were  braver  but  because 
they  were  better  armed. 

When  the  natives  made  peace  they  gave  Cortez 
twenty  young  women.  One  of  these  proved  to  be  of 
greater  value  than  many  soldiers ;  for  she  could  under¬ 
stand  the  Indian  languages,  and  many  times  she  told 
the  Spaniards  about  the  plans  of  their  enemies.  She 
could  serve  them  as  an  interpreter. 

Before  leaving  the  town  Cortez  threw  down  the  idols 
which  were  in  the  temples  and  put  up  the  cross  in  their 
place.  Having  found  little  gold  along  the  coast,  he 
decided  to  go  farther  westward  into  the  heart  of  the 
country. 

All  this  time  the  king  of  the  Aztec  Indians  in  Mexico 
had  not  been  able  to  decide  what  to  do.  Years  before, 
so  the  story  ran,  a  fair  god  had  lived  in  this  land.  After 

1  The  ships. 

2  Horse  with  rider.  The  Indians  thought  of  them  as  "  being  all  one 
animal.” 
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teaching  the  people  the  arts  of  peace  he  had  sailed  away 
into  the  sunrise,  promising  that  some  day  he  would 
return.  After  many  years,  out  of  the  sunrise  had  come 
these  white-faced  strangers.  Had  the  fair  god  sent 
them?  If  so,  the  king  ought  not  to  harm  them.  But 
if  they  were  enemies,  he  ought  to  send  his  army  against 
them.  Which  should  he  do? 

He  sent  some  of  his  servants  to  ask  the  strangers 
what  they  wanted.  They  replied  that  they  had  come 
to  see  the  king.  In  fear,  he  tried  to  buy  them  off  —  to 
give  them  rich  gifts  and  beg  them  to  go  away. 

Among  his  presents  were  gold  and  precious  stones, 
ten  great  rolls  of  cotton  cloth  embroidered  with  tiny 
colored  feathers,  feather  fans  covered  with  gold  and 
pearls,  gold  bars,  collars  with  golden  bells  hanging  from 
them,  little  fish  made  of  gold  and  silver,  books  of 
picture-writing,  and  a  great  round  piece  of  gold  as  large 
as  a  wagon  wheel.  With  these  beautiful  things  he  sent 
word  that  the  strangers  must  leave  the  country  at  once. 

Do  you  suppose  Cortez  was  willing  to  leave  after  he 
had  seen  all  this  wealth  ?  He  was  more  than  ever  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  on.  He  showed  the  king’s  servants  his  men 
and  horses  and  made  his  great  guns  roar  for  them  so 
that  they  might  feel  his  power.  They  drew  pictures  of 
his  camp  to  show  their  master.  Then  he  sent  them 
back  with  the  presents  he  had  brought  for  their  king. 
These  were  poor  enough :  a  great  armchair,  a  red  cap, 
many  beads,  and  articles  of  cut  glass.  The  king  would 
not  have  cared,  however,  if  only  he  had  been  able  to 
drive  the  strangers  away. 

Instead,  the  Spaniards  began  to  lay  out  a  town  \ 
they  made  a  new  government  for  themselves  and  gave 
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to  Cortez  the  right  to  conquer  and  settle  Mexico.  He 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Spain  to  get  his  consent  to  this  plan, 
but  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  Every  day  he  made  long 
marches  so  that  his  men  might  grow  used  to  hard  work. 

Then  he  did  a  bold  thing :  he  sank  all  his  ships  but 
one.  Now  his  men  could  not  go  back  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  They  would  have  to  conquer  the  Aztecs, 
as  the  Indians  were  called,  or  die.  Some  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  complained  among  themselves.  Cortez  cried  out : 
"There  is  one  ship  left.  It  could  not  carry  all  of  us  back 
to  Cuba,  but  it  could  take  a  few.  I  now  set  that  ship 
aside  for  the  cowards.  Will  all  cowards,  who  want  to 
go  home,  step  forward?” 

Not  a  man  moved.  No  one  was  willing  to  be  thought 
a  coward.  "Very  well,  then,”  said  Cortez;  "all  brave 
men  will  set  out  with  me  to  Mexico  City.  There  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  awaits  us.” 


The  First  March  on  Mexico  City 

Cortez  and  his  men  set  out  on  their  march  to  the  in¬ 
terior  with  six  cannon  and  fifteen  horses,  passing  now 
through  swamps  and  then  through  woods  so  thick  that 
they  had  to  cut  their  way.  The  king  sent  his  servants 
a  second  time  and  a  third  time,  ordering  them  to  go 
back,  but  instead  they  kept  on. 

The  natives  did  not  try  to  stop  them,  but  treated 
them  kindly  and  even  furnished  men  to  carry  their 
loads.  Some  of  the  Indians  would  have  been  glad  to 
change  from  the  rule  of  the  Aztec  king  to  any  other, 
because  the  Aztec  rulers  were  very  cruel  and  offered 
up  to  their  gods  prisoners  who  were  still  alive. 
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On  their  march  the  Spaniards  met  a  very  fierce  tribe 
which  the  Aztecs  had  never  been  able  to  conquer. 
Cortez  sent  them  a  letter  asking  that  his  men  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  in  peace  on  their  way  to  Mexico. 

The  reply  was  a  rain  of  arrows  and  spears.  Again 
a  great  battle  took  place.  The  Indians  fought  very 
fiercely.  They  tried  to  take  their  prisoners  alive  so 
that  they  might  offer  them  up  to  their  gods.  But 
again  they  were  no  match  for  men  who  fought  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  as  they  called  the  Spaniards’ 
guns.  Only  one  or  two  Spaniards  were  killed.  These 
Cortez  buried  at  night  so  that  the  Indians  might  still 
think  that  they  were  gods. 

This  fierce  tribe  of  natives,  since  it  could  not  hold  its 
own  against  Cortez,  offered  to  go  with  him  and  help 
him  to  conquer  the  Aztecs.  Cortez  was  glad  indeed  to 
accept  their  aid,  and  went  on  with  an  army  much  larger 
than  before. 

The  Aztec  king  tried  once  more  to  make  the  Spaniards 
go  back  to  their  own  land  by  offering  them  rich  gifts. 
But  the  richer  the  presents,  the  more  eager  were  the  men 
to  go  on  to  the  capital  city  from  which  the  wealth  came. 

They  advanced  to  the  first  city  of  the  king’s  own 
territory,  expecting  a  battle,  but  to  their  surprise  they 
were  received  kindly.  The  Indian  woman  who  served 
as  interpreter  went  about  in  the  city  and  learned  of  a 
plan  to  attack  the  Spaniards  and  kill  them  all.  She  told 
Cortez  ;  so  he  made  ready,  placing  his  guns  in  the  streets. 

When  the  chiefs  came  to  see  him  the  next  day  he 
told  them  he  knew  what  they  had  planned.  They  were 
much  surprised  and  went  away,  telling  the  others  that 
the  wonderful  Spaniard  could  read  men’s  minds. 


Routes  of  Cortez  and  De  Soto 
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From  that  time  on  the  white  men  passed  through 
town  after  town  safely,  the  Indians  looking  upon  them 
with  fear,  although  they  were  only  a  little  handful  of 
Spaniards  among  thousands  of  enemies. 

After  some  weeks  they  reached  the  top  of  a  great 
range  of  mountains  and,  looking  down,  saw  a  lake  with 
an  island  in  the  center.  On  the  island  was  the  great 
city  of  Mexico,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  five  long 
bridges.  The  houses  were  of  red  stone  covered  with  a 
white  coating  which  shone  like  silver  in  the  sun.  Their 
low,  flat  roofs  had  been  made  into  flower  gardens.  It  was 
a  city  of  wonders.  How  eagerly  the  Spaniards  looked  at 
it!  They  thought  that  at  last  they  had  arrived  at  one 
of  Marco  Polo’s  cities  of  gold.  (On  the  map  on  page  229 
find  the  route  of  Cortez.) 

The  Aztec  king  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Were  the 
strangers  gods?  Their  horses  were  not,  for  his  people 
had  killed  and  eaten  some  of  them.  But  in  every 
battle  the  white  men  had  conquered  his  soldiers.  If 
they  should  be  gods  it  would  not  do  to  make  enemies 
of  them. 

While  he  was  trying  to  decide,  the  Spaniards  came 
marching  on.  The  king  at  last  decided  not  to  fight. 
He  dressed  himself  in  his  finest  robes,  came  out  to 
meet  them,  and  invited  them  into  Mexico  City.  There 
he  gave  them  one  of  his  own  palaces  to  live  in.  In  a 
secret  room  they  found  treasure  piled  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof. 

Cortez  knew  that  his  men  were  not  safe.  At  any 
moment  the  whole  city  might  attack  them,  make  them 
prisoners,  and  offer  them  alive  to  the  terrible  gods.  To 
prevent  such  an  attack,  one  day  when  the  Aztec  king 
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The  soldiers  of  Cortez  seize  the  king  of  the  Aztecs 

Does  the  picture  show  why  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  conquer 

the  Indians? 


came  on  a  visit  Cortez  seized  him  and  held  him  as  a 
prisoner.  Then,  if  the  Aztecs  should  make  war  on  him, 
he  would  threaten  to  kill  their  king.  The  Indians  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  leader  gone;  so  they  did 
nothing. 

All  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  sending  out  men  to 
look  for  gold  mines.  They  made  the  Aztecs  bring  them 
great  wagonloads  of  treasure.  In  Mexico  City  they 
threw  down  the  wooden  gods  from  the  temples  and  put 
up  the  cross,  and  did  not  allow  men  to  be  sacrificed 
alive.  Cortez  showed  that  he  was  a  good  business  man 
and  could  rule  a  city. 
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Cortez  called  to  the  Coast 

Then  came  bad  news.  The  governor  of  Cuba  had 
been  angry  because  Cortez  had  not  obeyed  his  orders 
to  return.  He  was  now  sending  eighteen  ships  and 
twelve  hundred  soldiers  to  bring  him  back  to  the  island. 

Cortez  could  think  of  only  one  thing  to  do.  Leaving 
some  of  his  men  in  the  capital  city  in  charge  of  one  of 
his  officers,  he  hurried  down  to  the  coast,  attacked  the 
governor’s  army  at  night,  and  won  a  battle.  The  next 
day  he  showed  the  army  the  gold  and  treasure  that  he 
had  found  in  Mexico,  and  almost  all  of  them  came  over 
to  his  side.  He  returned  to  Mexico  City  with  four  times 
as  many  men  as  he  had  had  when  he  left  it. 

When  he  reached  the  city  he  found  things  in  a  very 
bad  condition.  The  officer  whom  he  had  left  in  charge 
had  been  afraid  that  the  Aztecs  were  plotting  against 
him  and  had  attacked  them  while  they  were  having  a 
feast,  killing  six  hundred  of  them. 

The  Aztecs  had  risen  in  anger.  They  had  held  a 
council,  had  chosen  a  new  king,  and  had  attacked  the 
Spaniards  with  fury.  When  Cortez  arrived  he  made 
the  former  king,  who  was  still  his  prisoner,  stand  on  the 
wall  and  try  to  quiet  his  people.  But  now  that  they  had 
a  new  king,  they  would  not  listen  to  the  old  one.  They 
threw  stones  at  him  and  hurt  him  so  badly  that  he  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Mexico  City  Lost 

Cortez  knew  that  if  he  remained  in  the  city  he  could 
no  longer  get  food.  He  would  have  to  leave.  So  that 
night,  carrying  whatever  gold  and  precious  stones  they 
could,  the  Spaniards  slipped  quietly  away  during  a  cold 
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rain.  All  went  well  until  they  came  to  the  bridge.  It 
had  been  taken  away! 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sudden  noise.  A  woman 
screamed.  The  great  drums  in  the  temple  began  to 
beat,  armed  men  hurried  into  the  streets,  and  others 
began  coming  from  all  directions  in  boats. 

It  was  a  dreadful  night  for  the  Spaniards.  To  this 
day  it  is  spoken  of  as  "the  night  of  sadness."  All  that 
the  Spaniards  could  do  was  to  try  to  reach  the  farther 
shore  across  a  broad  stretch  of  water. 

The  next  morning,  when  Cortez  counted  his  army,  he 
found  that  of  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  only 
five  hundred  were  alive,  of  eighty  horses  only  twenty  re¬ 
mained,  and  of  six  thousand  of  his  Indian  friends  only 
two  thousand  had  escaped.  No  cannon  had  been  saved; 
they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  And,  worst  of 
all,  forty  Spaniards  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Across 
the  water  Cortez  saw  them  offered  alive  in  the  temples. 

The  Spaniards  fought  their  way  back  to  the  country 
of  their  Indian  friends,  weak,  hungry,  and  discouraged. 
Cortez  became  ill  from  his  wounds  and  almost  died. 

The  Second  Conquest  of  Mexico  City 

Did  Cortez  give  up  the  conquest  of  Mexico?  No, 
indeed!  As  soon  as  he  was  well  again  he  sent  to  the 
Spanish  Island  for  help.  He  built  boats  in  many  sepa¬ 
rate  parts,  which  could  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  men 
and  animals.  For  months  he  worked;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  had  gathered  a  thousand  men,  eighty-six 
horses,  a  dozen  cannon,  and  several  thousand  Indians. 

On  Christmas  Day  he  began  a  second  attack.  As  he 
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neared  Mexico  City  many  Indians  came  over  to  his  side ; 
so  that  his  army  grew  still  stronger.  At  the  shore  of 
the  lake  he  put  his  boats  together.  The  bridges  should 
not  conquer  him  this  time. 

The  Aztecs  fought  fiercely.  They  knew  that  their 
homes  and  their  country  would  be  lost  forever  if  the 
Spaniards  won  again.  They  threw  stones  from  the 
roofs,  they  shot  a  rain  of  arrows,  they  killed  the  horses, 
and  they  sank  some  of  the  boats. 

Cortez  decided  to  lay  siege  to  the  city.  No  food  was 
allowed  to  go  into  it,  and  no  person  to  come  away  from 
it.  For  eight  months  the  Aztecs  held  out.  By  that  time 
their  food  was  gone.  There  was  no  fresh  water.  Many 
houses  had  been  burned.  Death  and  ruin  were  on 
all  sides. 

At  last  the  city  gave  itself  up.  The  fight  was  over, 
and  Mexico  City  was  won.  Cortez  had  done  what  few 
men  could  have  succeeded  in  doing. 

He  quickly  tore  down  the  old  town  and  built  up  a 
new  Spanish  city.  Churches  took  the  place  of  the  Aztec 
temples.  Horses  and  cows  were  brought  in  from  Spain. 
The  plants  of  the  homeland  —  sugar  cane,  oranges,  and 
lemons  were  made  to  grow  in  the  conquered  region. 

The  Spaniards  made  their  own  guns  and  powder  and 
continued  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  country  until  all 
Mexico  was  brought  under  the  power  of  Spain. 

Cortez  sent  men  out  in  all  directions  to  explore  the 
land.  Some  even  went  as  far  north  as  California.  The 
Spaniards  were  very  proud  of  their  conquest.  They  had 
found  more  gold  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of.  The 

long  search  for  riches  had  ended.  The  Indies  were  no 
longer  needed. 
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Pizarro  in  Peru 

Soon  the  Spaniards  began  to  hear  of  another  great 
Indian  kingdom.  This  was  the  land  of  the  Inca , — "the 
child  of  the  sun,"  —  a  country  of  South  America  which 
we  today  call  Peru. 

The  Inca  Indians  were  expert  farmers  who  knew  how 
to  irrigate  their  fields.  They  were  also  great  builders. 
Today  travelers  in  Peru  look  with  wonder  at  their  im¬ 
mense  buildings,  made  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  carefully 
fitted  together. 

But  the  stories  which  interested  the  Spaniards  most 
were  tales  of  the  great  quantities  of  gold  to  be  found  in 
Peru.  It  was  said  that  the  Inca  (the  great  war  chief) 
even  wore  golden  shoes  and  ate  from  golden  dishes. 
His  temples  contained  many  golden  figures  represent¬ 
ing  the  sun,  which  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Incas. 

A  Spanish  adventurer  determined  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  these  stories  were  true.  His  name  was  Pizarro. 
Pizarro  was  a  harsh  and  cruel  man.  He  had  been  rais¬ 
ing  cattle  on  his  farm  in  Panama  before  he  was  seized 
with  this  idea  of  exploring  Peru. 

Pizarro  called  for  volunteers  to  go  with  him  on  the 
expedition,  and  started  out  boldly;  but  the  governor 
of  Panama  had  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  and  ordered 
him  to  return. 

Then  Pizarro  went  back  to  Spain  to  secure  help. 
The  king  was  pleased  with  his  plan  and  made  him 
governor  over  any  lands  he  might  conquer. 

On  reaching  Peru  once  more,  Pizarro  found  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  midst  of  a  great  struggle  between  the  Inca 
and  his  brother.  So  it  was  easy  for  the  Spaniard,  with 
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his  strangely  powerful  weapons,  to  force  his  way  in  and 
to  take  the  Inca  prisoner. 

The  king  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  promised  that  he 
would  be  set  free  if  he  would  give  the  Spaniards  a  room 
full  of  gold.  So  his  people  set  to  work  collecting  treas¬ 
ure  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  a  month’s  time  they  had  gathered  enough  to  fill 
a  room  with  gold  and  jewels  clear  to  the  ceiling.  The 
treasure  was  said  to  be  worth  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Pizarro  seized  the  gold,  but  shortly  afterwards  he 
found  an  excuse  to  kill  the  Inca. 

After  a  time  the  whole  country  of  Peru  (much  larger 
than  it  is  today)  came  under  the  power  of  the  Span¬ 
iards.  They  founded  the  city  of  Lima,  which  became 
the  capital  city  of  all  Spanish  South  America.  The  old¬ 
est  university  in  America  was  started  there. 

Every  year  the  provinces  of  Peru  and  Mexico  sent  back 
to  Spain  such  huge  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  that  Spain 

soon  became  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world. 

" Prove  It” 

I*  Prove  to  yourself  that  you  understand  the  story 
by  answering  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  was  the  story  about  the  fair  god  ? 

2.  Why  did  Cortez  leave  the  city  of  Mexico  the  first  time? 

3.  What  happened  while  he  was  gone? 

Mexico?W  d‘d  C°rteZ  fina'ly  SUCC6ed  ’n  t3king  the  City  of 

of  Mexico  ?W6re  the  Spaniards  pleased  with  the  conquest 
6.  What  effect  did  the 


conquest  of  Peru  have  on  Spain  ? 
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H.  In  the  story  you  found  several  new  words.  Com¬ 
plete  the  sentences  and  call  on  someone  in  the  class  to 
decide  whether  or  not  your  sentences  are  right. 

1.  Cortez  was 

2.  The  Aztecs  were 

3.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 

4.  Mexico  is  a 

5.  Mexico  City  was  the 

6.  A  capital  city  is  the  city  where 

7.  The  conquest  of  a  country  means 

8.  An  interpreter  is  a  person  who 

9.  Pizarro  was  the  man  who 

10.  The  Inca  was  the 

11.  Peru  was  the  country  which 


Cortez;  conquered  Mexico. 

Piz,arro  conquered  Peru. 

Mexico  and  Peru  belonged  to  Spain  until  about  a 
hundred  years  ago. 


. . minimum . . . . . mum . . . . 


Why  do  you  suppose  that  a  man’s  friends  might  bury  him 
in  a  river  ?  Read  the  story  and  find  out  whether  you 

guessed  the  reason. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii 


A  GRAVE  IN  A  DEEP  RIVER 


One  morning  in  late  spring  the  shores  of  Florida 
saw  a  strange  sight.  Nine  great  Spanish  vessels  had 
appeared  at  sunrise.  They  lay  out  in  the  bay,  with 
folded  sails.  Over  and  around  them  worked  six  hundred 
busy  men. 


Into  the  small  boats  at  the  sides  of  the  ships  they 
carried  down  cannon,  firearms,  armor,  forges  for  work¬ 
ing  iron,  and  great  loads  of  iron  collars  and  chains. 
What  do  you  suppose  the  collars  and  chains  were  to 
be  used  for?  For  the  Indians  whom  the  Spaniards 
hoped  to  capture  as  slaves. 


As  the  small  boats  began  to  make  for  the  shore  the 
water  round  about  was  dashed  into  foam,  and  black 
figures  appeared  everywhere  in  the  waves.  These  were 
horses  which  had  been  brought  for  the  conquest.  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  horses  landed  on  this 
spring  morning,  some  were  to  go  all  the  long  bitter 
way  with  their  masters  for  three  years. 

What  could  those  other  animals  be?  They  were 
much  too  small  for  horses.  Pigs!  A  whole  army  of 
ptgs  to  furnish  fresh  meat  for  the  explorers.  On  the 
ecks  of  the  ships  could  be  seen  fierce  bloodhounds  to 
help  catch  Indians  who  might  try  to  escape.  The  force 
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was  much  better  supplied  than  that  which  had  con¬ 
quered  Mexico  a  score  of  years 1  before. 

The  boats  landed,  and  the  leader,  11  a  stern  man  of 
few  words,”  stepped  forth.  Around  him  were  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  dressed  in  shining  armor  and  in  robes  of  silk. 
He  gave  orders  to  his  men. 

Who  was  this  leader  ?  What  was  his  name  ?  Why  had 
he  come  to  the  land  in  which  other  Spaniards  had  found 
sorrow  and  death? 

De  Soto’s  Early  Life 

The  name  of  this  leader  was  De  Soto.  He  too  had 
been  born  in  Spain,  of  a  family  noble  but  poor.  His 
birth  was  only  four  years  after  Columbus’s  first  voyage, 
and  from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  heard  of  the  Indies. 

When  he  was  still  young  he  had  come  to  the  New 
World  and  had  done  so  well  that  he  had  been  made  a 
captain.  Later  he  had  been  chosen  to  help  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Peru.  With  twelve  brave  leaders  he  had  fought 
the  natives  and  had  received  about  $300,000  as  his  share 
of  the  great  roomful  of  gold  which  the  Indians  had 
gathered. 

Then  he  had  gone  home  to  Spain,  had  bought  a  great 
house,  and  had  many  servants  to  wait  on  him.  His 
name  was  known  throughout  the  land.  He  was  rich 
enough  to  lend  money  to  the  king,  and  a  great  noble¬ 
man’s  daughter  had  been  proud  to  marry  him. 

Into  this  easy  life  had  come  news  of  a  land  north  of 
Mexico,  a  land  unknown  to  Spain.  Was  it  also  full  of 
gold?  Could  a  band  of  men  land  in  Florida  and,  by 
marching  west,  find  riches  like  those  of  Peru? 

1  Twenty  years. 
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At  this  news  De  Soto  gave  up  his  pleasant  ways  of 
living,  his  ease,  and  his  riches.  He  asked  the  king  for 
permission  to  explore  and  conquer  Florida,  promising 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  himself. 

The  king  was  very  glad  to  accept  so  good  an  offer. 
He  made  De  Soto  governor  of  Cuba,  so  that  he  might 
get  help  from  the  island ;  but  he  ordered  that  half  of  all 
treasure  found  in  the  new  lands  should  be  kept  for 
himself. 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the  nobles  of 
Spain.  Had  not  the  followers  of  Cortez  become  rich? 
De  Soto  could  have  had  thousands  of  men,  many  of 
them  willing  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  Some  had 
sold  their  houses,  their  shops,  and  all  that  they  had,  in 
order  to  raise  money  enough  to  buy  horses  and  arms. 
Some  priests  had  left  their  churches.  Many  soldiers 
had  come  from  Portugal.  De  Soto  directed  them  all  to 
meet  him  on  a  certain  day,  when  he  would  choose  those 
whom  he  would  take  with  him. 

When  the  day  came  they  were  all  there.  The  men  of 
Portugal  were  dressed  in  strong  armor,  but  the  nobles 
of  Spain  were  dressed  only  in  silk.  De  Soto  was  angry. 
He  sent  the  Spaniards  home,  to  return  the  next  day 
prepared  for  work.  The  next  day,  since  there  was  not 
room  in  his  ships  for  all  of  them,  he  chose  only  six  hun¬ 
dred,  the  best  of  the  company. 

They  set  out,  as  if  on  a  holiday,  in  nine  ships.  Some 
of  them  had  their  wives  with  them.  In  Cuba  they  were 
greeted  with  feasts  and  merrymaking.  While  De  Soto 
was  busy  gathering  horses,  pigs,  and  slaves  there,  he 
sent  a  ship  forward  to  Florida  to  find  a  harbor. 

The  ship  returned  with  news  of  a  good  landing  place. 
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So  De  Soto,  leaving  his  young  wife  in  Cuba,  set  out 
with  his  men,  his  horses,  his  dogs  and  pigs,  his  arms 
and  armor,  to  seek  a  still  greater  fortune  in  Florida. 


Marching  through  Florida 

We  have  seen  how  the  landing  was  made.  Soon 
afterwards  De  Soto  sent  the  ships  back  to  Cuba  for 
supplies.  His  men  then  had  no  chance  to  change  their 
minds  and  go  back ;  they  had  to  go  forward. 

The  Indians  looked  with  great  surprise  at  the  silken 
banners,  the  shining  armor,  the  prancing  horses,  the 
sounding  horns.  But  they  had  heard  about  the  white 
men  and  knew  how  they  treated  Indians ;  so  they  quickly 
deserted  their  towns.  As  the  Spaniards  advanced,  only 
empty  houses  rewarded  their  eager  search. 

Sometimes  at  night  the  Indians  would  make  a  fierce 
attack,  and  Spaniards  and  horses  would  be  wounded. 
By  day  there  were  swamps  and  thick  woods  to  cross, 
with  secret  paths  known  only  to  the  Indians.  Many 
of  the  Spaniards  fell  ill ;  and  they  found  no  gold. 

They  caught  a  few  Indians  and  made  slaves  of  them. 
These  were  led  in  chains,  with  iron  collars  about  their 
necks. 

The  expedition  pushed  on.  After  a  while  the  Spaniards 
met  a  white  man  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the 
natives  years  before.  He  had  learned  their  languages 
and  could  act  as  interpreter,  but  he  knew  of  no  gold 
and  no  great  cities.  The  country,  he  said,  contained 
only  trees  and  animals  and  savages. 

At  this  report  the  Spaniards  begged  De  Soto  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Cuba,  but  he  would  not.  "I  will  not  go  back 
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until  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  that  the  land  is 
poor,”  he  replied. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  wander  about  all  during 
the  winter.  Whenever  they  reached  the  home  of  a  new 
tribe,  they  would  capture  the  chief  and  make  him  fur¬ 
nish  food  and  provide  natives  to  carry  their  loads.  As 
these  natives  were  poorly  dressed  and  loaded  with  irons, 
many  of  them  died  during  the  winter.  Sometimes 
when  the  food  supply  was  low  the  soldiers  caught  and 
ate  the  dogs  that  they  found  in  the  Indian  villages. 
They  had  to  eat  them  without  salt,  since  their  supply 
had  been  used  up  and  the  natives  had  none.  They  did 
not  know  how  to  hunt  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest, 
and  they  did  not  dare  to  separate  from  one  another  for 
fear  of  attack. 

When  spring  came  they  heard  of  a  country  ruled 
over  by  a  great  queen.  There  was  plenty  of  yellow 
metal  there,  the  Indians  said.  But  on  reaching  the 
queen  s  country  they  found  that  the  yellow  metal  was 
only  copper.  How  their  hearts  sank!  They  seized 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pearls,  but  all  the 
pearls  were  very  small.  Having  found  no  riches  there, 
the  Spaniards  went  on  to  a  country  farther  west.  In 
return  for  the  queen’s  having  received  them  kindly, 
they  made  her  a  prisoner ;  but  one  day,  on  the  march, 

she  fortunately  escaped  and  carried  most  of  her  pearls 
with  her. 

The  Great  River 

For  some  time  De  Soto  had  heard  of  a  great  river  to 
the  west,  a  river  called  by  the  Indians  the  Mississippi, 
e  eci  e  to  find  it.  After  a  long  and  hard  journey  the 
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De  Soto  discovers  the  Mississippi 

Can  you  see  why  it  was  so  hard  to  travel  along  the  bank?  (From  a 
painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs) 
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Spaniards  came  out  of  the  woods  and  stood  upon  its 
banks.  They  were  the  first  white  men  who  had  ever 
seen  it.1 

It  was  broad,  deep,  and  swift  —  so  broad  that  if  a 
man  were  standing  on  the  other  side,  one  could  not  be 
sure  whether  or  not  he  was  a  man ;  so  swift  that  trunks 
of  trees  and  great  branches  were  carried  down  by  its 
waters.  It  was  very  muddy.  Could  they  ever  cross  it? 

News  of  the  terrible  white  men  had  gone  before  them. 
Indians  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  rowed  over  to 
see  how  many  the  strangers  were,  but  they  were  careful 
not  to  land  near  them. 

With  great  labor  the  Spaniards  built  four  flatboats 
•strong  enough  to  carry  horses.  This  work  took  a  month. 
Then  one  day,  before  sunrise,  they  began  taking  across 
four  horses  at  a  time  in  each  boat.  After  five  hours  of 
work  all  had  reached  the  other  side. 

There  they  found  traveling  even  harder  than  before. 
They  marched  for  a  long  time  in  water  sometimes  up 
to  their  knees  and  sometimes  up  to  their  waists.  They 
found  thick  forests,  but  no  precious  stones  and  no  gold. 

On  their  journey  they  came  to  a  country  where  grapes, 

plums,  and  nuts  grew  in  great  plenty.  The  natives  had 

not  heard  of  the  cruel  strangers ;  so  they  did  not  run 

away.  They  thought  De  Soto  was  a  child  of  the  sun  and 

brought  out  their  blind  people  for  him  to  cure.  They 

gave  him  fish  and  taught  his  followers  how  to  catch 
rabbits. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  the  Spaniards  had  left 
Cuba  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  had  died.  All  who  remained  were  glad  to 

1  Except  at  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf. 
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sit  quietly  and  rest.  The  men  made  clothes  for  them¬ 
selves  from  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  They  found  salt, 
which  they  had  not  had  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
horses  liked  to  eat  the  leaves  of  the  corn,  and  grew  fat. 
Each  man  made  a  log  house  for  himself  and  his  Indian 
slaves,  and  there  they  spent  three  months  of  the  winter. 
Deep  snow  kept  them  from  exploring  farther. 

When  spring  came  they  learned  from  the  Indians 
that  the  country  farther  north  was  poor  and  that  no 
gold  nor  precious  stones  were  to  be  found. 

Worn  out  by  his  wanderings,  De  Soto  decided  that 
he  would  have  to  return  to  the  sea,  build  some  ships, 
and  go  back  for  help  to  New  Spain,  which  was  the  name 
that  had  been  given  to  Mexico. 

The  Spaniards  turned  their  faces  southward.  In  order 
to  cross  the  many  deep  rivers,  they  tore  down  the 
natives’  houses  and  made  bridges.  Thick  woods  blocked 
their  way.  Their  interpreter  died,  and  they  could  not 
learn  in  what  direction  the  sea  lay.  Sickness  broke  out 
among  them  in  the  lowlands. 

When  De  Soto  sent  word  to  a  native  chief  to  come  to 
him,  the  chief  replied,  '’If  you  are  a  child  of  the  sun, 
dry  up  this  river,  and  I  will  believe.”  And  he  would 
not  come. 

At  last  De  Soto  himself  fell  ill.  Knowing  that  he 
was  about  to  die,  he  called  his  officers  before  him  and 
told  them  he  was  sorry  for  all  the  evils  he  had  brought 
upon  them.  He  appointed  a  new  leader  as  captain 
general  and  charged  him  to  take  the  men  back  safely 
to  New  Spain. 

Then  the  brave  explorer  died  —  in  a  wild  land,  with 
no  comforts  and  with  little  chance  that  his  young  wife 
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would  ever  learn  of  his  death.  His  search  for  gold  had 
led  him  over  vast  stretches  of  our  continent  in  the  most 
difficult  exploration  in  our  country’s  history. 

The  new  leader  buried  De  Soto  secretly  near  the 
camp ;  for  some  Indians  still  believed  him  to  be  a  child 
of  the  sun,  who  could  not  die.  They  saw  the  loose 
ground,  however,  and  talked  among  themselves.  So 
the  new  leader  took  the  body  up,  folded  it  in  many 
cloths,  rowed  out  to  the  middle  of  the  river  at  night, 
and  lowered  his  quiet  burden  into  the  waters.  Thus 
De  Soto  found  a  lonely  grave  in  the  river  that  he  had 
discovered.  His  wife  did  not  hear  the  news  until  many 
months  later ;  soon  afterwards  she  too  died. 

De  Soto’s  men  sold  all  his  belongings  —  five  slaves, 
three  horses,  and  a  hundred  pigs.  They  told  the  natives 
that  the  child  of  the  sun  had  gone  to  heaven.  (On  the 
map  on  page  229  find  De  Soto’s  route.) 

The  Return  to  New  Spain 

The  Spaniards  began  the  long  journey  home.  First 
they  traveled  inland  for  many  days. 

Then  they  came  back  to  the  river  and  spent  six 
months  in  building  seven  rough  ships.  They  cut  down 
the  trees  with  a  large  saw  which  they  had  carried  with 
them  all  the  long  years.  Only  one  man  knew  anything 
about  building  ships ;  he  directed  the  rest.  They  made 
ropes  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  nails  from  the  iron 
collars  and  chains  of  the  slaves.  They  made  barrels  to 
hold  fresh  water,  robbed  the  Indian  villages  to  get 
corn,  and  killed  their  horses  and  dogs  for  meat.  And, 
last  of  all,  they  set  free  their  five  hundred  Indian  slaves! 
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A  Grave  in  a  Deep  River 

With  no  chart  and  no  compass  the  ships  started  down 
the  river.  After  sailing  for  sixteen  days  and  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  fierce  Indians,  the  Spaniards  reached  the  sea. 
With  great  difficulty  they  followed  the  coast  westward 
and  came  finally  to  New  Spain. 

Their  high  hopes  had  died.  In  the  land  which  they 
had  explored  they  had  found  only  fierce  Indians  and 
want  and  suffering.  From  that  time  on,  for  many  years, 
no  attempts  were  made  to  settle  in  Florida  nor  along 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Getting  Ready 

I.  To  get  ready  for  the  choose-one  test,  answer  these 
questions  to  yourself : 

1.  What  things  did  De  Soto  take  with  him  to  Florida? 

2.  How  did  De  Soto  treat  the  Indians? 

3.  What  river  did  De  Soto  discover? 

4.  Why  did  his  men  bury  him  in  the  river? 

5.  How  did  his  men  reach  New  Spain? 

A  Choose-One  Test 

n.  Choose  one  answer  from  each  set  below.  Write 
the  correct  answer  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  show  it  to 
your  teacher. 

1.  To  explore  means 

to  make  a  trip  through  lands  known  before 
to  search  through  a  new  country  in  order  to  learn  about  it 
to  travel  by  sea 

2.  A  score  of  years  means 

thirty  years  ten  years 


twenty  years 
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3.  Wandering  through  countries  that  men  have  not 
known  before  is  called 

exploration  settlement  invention 

4.  The  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 

De  Soto  Magellan  Cortez 

5.  The  person  who  makes  an  exploration  is  an 

inventor  overseer  explorer 

6.  The  largest  river  discovered  in  North  America  was  the 

Hudson  Mississippi  St.  Lawrence 


De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  River. 

His  journey  was  "the  most  remarkable  exploring  expe¬ 
dition  in  the  history  of  North  America." 

Spain  did  not  settle  the  region  around  the  river,  because 

there  was  no  gold  there. 
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Sometimes  you  hear  people  say  that  Spain  failed  as  a 
colonizing  nation.  Read  this  story  and  find  out  if  you 

agree  with  them. 
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SPANISH  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  her  explorers  and  conquerors, 
Spain  possessed  in  America  one  of  the  largest  empires  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  Spain  claimed  all  of  South  America 
(except  Brazil),  all  Central  America,  Mexico,  the  Gulf 
coast  of  North  America,  western  North  America,  and 
all  the  West  Indian  islands.  This  vast  territory  was 
Spanish  America.  A  noble  territory,  indeed!  (Find  the 
extent  of  the  Spanish  claims  on  the  map  on  page  250.) 

Spanish  Settlements 

Not  all  this  vast  expanse  was  actually  settled  by 
Spaniards.  Indians  still  lived  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Spaniards  were  only  sprinkled  about 
here  and  there  in  the  cities. 

Many  villages  had  been  built  up  along  the  coast, 
however;  for  a  large  trade  soon  grew  up  between  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  their  mother  country. 

The  cities  were  usually  built  on  high  land  overlooking 
the  harbor.  They  had  huge  walls  around  the  settlement, 
with  a  strong  fort  at  the  spot  of  greatest  danger.  A  traveler 
passing  through  the  thick,  dark  gateway  of  the  city  wall 
would  find  himself  on  a  narrow  street.  This  street  was 
lined  on  both  sides  with  tall  stone  buildings,  from  whose 
upper  stories  balconies  were  built  out  over  the  street. 
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In  the  center  of  each  village  was  an  open  square  with 
trees  and  flowers.  At  one  end  of  it  rose  a  large  white 
church  with  its  open  bell  tower ;  at  the  other  end  were 
the  houses  of  the  officers,  and  the  public  buildings  — 
bare  but  strong  and  solid.  All  had  stone  or  plaster  walls 
and  tile  roofs,  for  Spain  built  for  the  ages. 
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The  houses  of  the  Spanish  colonists  were  built  fronting 
directly  on  the  street,  their  strong  doors  being  guarded 
by  a  servant.  Within,  the  sleeping  rooms  were  usually  on 
the  second  floor,  and  the  servants’  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  house  was  an 
open  space  in  the  center ;  for  the  building  itself  was  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  middle  left  open  to  the 
sky,  as  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  252.  This  central 
space  (or  patio)  contained  a  fountain  and  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  flowers.  In  it  the  family  sat  as  if  in  a  garden  under  the 
blue  sky.  When  it  rained  the  householders  moved  their 
chairs  to  the  covered  passageway  around  the  patio,  where 
they  could  still  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  watch  the  shower. 

Life  in  the  Cities 

In  the  larger  cities  the  rich  colonists  lived  very  much 
as  they  had  done  in  Spain.  Their  great  stone  houses 
were  two  or  three  stories  high.  Their  floors  were  of  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  tile  laid  out  in  patterns,  their  windows  and 
balconies  were  protected  by  decorated  ironwork,  their 
fountains  were  surrounded  by  marble  basins  with  statues, 
and  their  patios  contained  rare  plants  and  flowers. 

The  Spaniards  who  lived  in  America  were  proud  and 
haughty,  for  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  best  families 
in  Spain.  They  dressed  in  silks  and  velvets.  They  de¬ 
lighted  in  balls  and  gay  dinners.  They  were  fond  of 
music  and  they  liked  to  write  poetry. 

These  people  were  dark-skinned,  for  they  lived  in  a 
hot  country ;  but  they  had  courtly  manners,  and  they 
looked  down  upon  people  of  the  middle  class,  who  were 
rude  in  speech  and  plain  in  their  ways  of  living. 

The  churches  in  the  larger  cities  of  Spanish  America 
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The  patio  of  a  Spanish  house 

Would  this  not  be  a  pleasant  place  to  sit  ? 


were  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  cathedrals  of  Europe, 
but  they  were  built  in  the  Spanish  style  of  architecture. 
Many  of  them  had  two  great  bell  towers.  Their  high 
altars  were  decorated  with  statues,  flowers,  and  candles, 
as  were  those  of  Europe. 

But  the  streets  were  not  paved,  and  the  houses  of 
the  poor  people  were  dark  and  wretched. 
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A  South  American  City 

This  is  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  as  it  looks  today 


Spanish  Civilization 

Over  all  the  vast  territory  of  Spanish  America  the 
Spaniards  spread  their  language  and  their  customs. 
They  taught  so  thoroughly  that  although  none  of  these 
lands  today  belong  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  language  is 
still  spoken  in  all  of  them.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  expressive 
language,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very  proud  of  it. 

Spain  also  had  a  great  literature  —  noble  poems  and 
stories  which  had  been  written  by  Spaniards  during 
many  generations.  The  colonists  took  with  them  to 
America  the  books  containing  these  stories  and  taught 
them  to  their  children.  The  Spanish- Americans  of  today 
still  love  those  stories  and  poems. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  secure  books  more  easily  and 
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to  print  the  reports,  records,  and  laws  needed  in  the 
New  World,  a  printing  press  was  established  very  early 

in  Mexico  City. 

We  have  already  read  of  a  great  university  established 
in  Lima ;  others  were  built  soon  afterwards  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  Schools  were  begun  both  for 
white  boys  and  for  some  of  the  Indians. 

Trade  and  Industry 

Outside  the  cities  were  great  stretches  of  land  on 
which  cattle  fed.  Cattle  became  so  numerous  that  they 
were  killed  only  for  their  hides  and  hoofs.  Meat  was  so 
cheap  that  thirteen  pounds  could  be  bought  for  three¬ 
pence.  Horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  also  raised. 

All  the  land  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  king  of 
Spain ;  but  he  let  it  out  to  his  nobles,  and  they  in  turn 
let  it  out  to  the  men  who  raised  the  cattle.  This  system 
was  like  the  old  feudal  method  of  holding  land. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  were  more  interested  in  the 
mines  than  in  any  other  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  The  mines  could  be  reached  only  by  making 
a  long  trip  inland.  Indians  were  used  to  do  the  digging. 
The  carrying  of  the  gold  and  silver  down  to  the  cities 
was  done  by  long  trains  of  mules  or  horses  or  llamas,  or 
even  by  the  Indians,  who  at  first  were  little  better  than 
slaves. 

The  treasure  fleet.  These  precious  metals  had  to  be 
sent  back  to  Spain  in  special  ships,  which  were  very 
strong  and  well-guarded. 

Twice  a  year  a  group  of  twenty  of  these  large  Spanish 
ships,  called  galleons ,  set  out  from  their  home  port  to 
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Loading  the  treasure  fleet 

Can  you  see  how  the  gold  is  brought  to  the  ships  ? 

make  the  six  weeks’  journey  to  Spanish  America.  They 
stood  high  up  above  the  water,  their  carved  woodwork 
painted  in  gold  and  their  sails  decorated  with  colored 
figures.  They  carried  loads  of  cloth,  tools,  iron,  wine, 
olive  oil,  and  fruits  for  the  colonists. 

On  arriving  in  the  New  World  the  ships’  officers  first 
called  on  the  officials  in  the  cities  and  enjoyed  themselves 
in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  But  their  chief 
task  was  to  attend  to  the  loading  of  the  gold  and  silver 
into  their  ships  in  order  to  carry  it  back  to  Spain. 

For  weeks  before  their  arrival  trains  of  mules  and 
llamas  had  been  bringing  bars  of  gold  and  silver  from 
all  directions  into  the  port.  The  public  buildings  and 
the  houses  and  even  the  great  square  were  full  of  boxes 
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and  barrels.  The  value  of  this  treasure  was  from  three 
to  eleven  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

When  all  the  goods  had  been  taken  on  board,  the 
ships  raised  their  sails  and  started  back  for  Spain.  What 
a  rich  prize  this  treasure  fleet  would  be  if  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  king’s  enemies ! 


The  Spaniards  and  the  Indians 

When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  they  were  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  Indians.  So  they  took  up 
great  estates,  like  the  feudal  lords,  and  each  estate  was 
given  a  certain  number  of  Indian  families  to  do  the  work 
which  was  needed.  Thus  the  Indians  were  treated  much 
like  serfs. 

Spain  tried  to  protect  them  by  making  laws  about 
the  amount  of  labor  and  produce  that  the  overlords 
could  demand ;  but  Spain  was  far  away,  and  the  laws 
were  not  obeyed. 

At  last  a  priest  who  had  given  his  life  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  persuaded  the  king  to  set  all 
the  Indians  free.  The  king  did  so.  He  passed  a  law  that 
they  were  not  to  be  made  slaves  nor  serfs,  but  were  to 
be  paid  wages  for  their  work. 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  have  laborers  to  do  the 
work  in  the  New  World.  The  Indians  would  not  do  it 
when  they  were  not  forced  to.  So  Negroes  were  brought 
from  Africa  and  were  sold  as  slaves. 

Thus  one  race  was  set  free,  only  to  make  slaves  of 
another  race. 

The  missions.  The  priests  tried  very  hard  to  make 
Christians  of  the  Indians.  Since  most  of  the  Indians 
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The  Great  Cathedral  in  Mexico  City 

lived  out  in  the  country,  the  priests  moved  out  into 
the  country  too.  They  learned  the  j  Indian  languages 
and  built  missions  in  the  wilderness  in  order  to  teach 
the  white  men’s  ways  of  living. 

Each  mission  was  a  village  in  itself.  In  the  center 
was  a  great  white  church  with  a  long,  narrow  wing  at 
•one  side.  In  that  wing  of  the  building  the  natives  were 
taught  to  pray,  and  some  of  them  to  read. 

Close  by  was  a  garden  where  they  were  taught  to 
farm  and  a  workshop  in  which  they  learned  to  make 
and  to  use  tools.  As  more  and  more  Indians  settled 
down  around  the  mission,  soon  a  town  would  grow  up. 
Soldiers  and  adventurers  would  come  also. 
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In  this  way  about  two  hundred  towns  grew  up  within 
a  hundred  years  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Four  hundred  years  went  by.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Spain  did  not  own  a  foot  of  ground  in  all  the 
New  World.  But  she  had  left  her  mark  on  the  entire 
continent  of  South  America  in  the  Spanish  language, 
Spanish  customs,  and  Spanish  ways  of  thinking.  Any 
nation  which  is  able  to  accomplish  so  great  a  feat  cannot 
be  called  a  failure,  even  though  she  does  not  own  a  single 
colony. 

To  Test  your  Reading 

I.  If  you  have  to  turn  back  many  times  to  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  what  does  that  tell  you  about 
your  reading  ? 

1.  Can  you  show  on  the  map  the  extent  of  Spain’s  claims? 

2.  Why  was  the  ruling  class  in  Spanish  America  proud  ? 

3.  What  did  the  Spanish  colonists  do  for  education? 

4.  What  were  their  two  chief  industries  ? 

5.  How  was  the  gold  sent  back  to  Spain? 

6.  How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians? 


Reminders 

II.  These  words  should  remind  you  of  facts  learned 
in  the  story.  Make  up  a  sentence  about  each  word. 

« 

Spaniards  treasure  fleet  Spanish  America  galleon 

paho  m.ssion  architecture  Spanish  (people) 

Spain  claimed  vast  areas  of  the  New  World  and  spread 
her  civilisation  throughout  all  these  regions. 

. 
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Could  France  settle  in  the  parts  of  the  world  that  had 
already  been  taken  by  Portugal  and  Spain  ?  Why  might 
she  be  jealous  of  them  ?  Read  the  story  and  find  out 
where  France  sent  her  explorers. 
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FRANCE  ENTERS  THE  NEW  WORLD 

While  Spain  and  Portugal  were  growing  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful  with  the  help  of  their  colonies,  France  was  becoming 
jealous.  The  king  of  France  said,  "Can  anyone  show 
me  the  will  of  our  Father  Adam  in  which  he  left  all  the 
world  to  Spain  and  Portugal?"  Of  course  no  one  could. 

For  many  years  French  fishermen  had  been  sending 
their  ships  to  the  northeastern  coast  of  America.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  vessels  went  there  every  year.  The  men  would 
spread  out  their  great  piles  of  fish  to  dry  while  they 
searched  the  islands  for  fur-bearing  animals.  Thus  fish, 
rather  than  gold,  drew  the  French  to  our  shores.  They 
could  sell  huge  quantities  of  fish  to  the  people  of  Europe 
because  at  that  time  almost  all  Europe  fasted  on  one 
day  of  every  week. 

Sometimes  ships  from  other  countries  came  to  the 
fishing  grounds  also.  Each  nation  kept  to  itself ,  each 
built  its  own  little  village  on  the  shore,  where  its  men 
could  get  food  and  water.  At  times  the  different  nations 
fought  one  another,  but  the  French  usually  won  because 

of  their  greater  number. 

These  early  fishermen  discovered  and  made  maps  of 
many  islands  along  the  coast  of  North  America  about 

which  they  told  their  king. 
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Finding  the  Gulf 

The  king  of  France  was  interested.  Perhaps  this 
was  his  chance  to  build  up  a  great  trade  like  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  He  decided  to  send  a  party  to 
explore  the  new  islands,  hoping  to  find  a  way  through 
them  to  the  Indies.  Whom  should  he  place  in  command  ? 
He  had  heard  of  a  sailor  in  one  of  the  western  towns 
of  France,  a  man  who  had  followed  the  sea  from  his 
youth  and  who  had  already  made  several  voyages  to  the 
fishing  banks.  Cartier  was  this  man’s  name;  he  was 
the  one  who  was  chosen. 

On  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  Cartier  sailed  straight 
across  the  ocean  from  France  for  twenty  days,  meeting 
many  storms  and  much  floating  ice,  but  arriving  safely 
at  one  of  the  islands  known  to  the  fishermen. 

He  soon  found  many  new  islands.  Off  the  coast  of 
one  he  saw  a  huge  white  bear  swimming  ashore  to  get 
his  dinner  from  the  great  numbers  of  sea  birds  that 
nested  there.  On  another  island  he  set  up  a  tall  wooden 
cross  to  show  that  France  claimed  it.  The  farther  he 
went,  the  more  islands  he  found ;  their  shores  were 
chiefly  " rocks,  as  steep  as  any  wall.” 

Later  Cartier  called  the  great  gulf  in  which  he  had 
been  sailing  the  "St.  Lawrence.”  As  he  sailed  up  the 
gulf  Indians  in  canoes  came  crowding  about  his  ship, 
and  to  frighten  them  away  he  fired  guns  up  into  the 
air.  But  he  gave  the  chief  a  red  hat,  and  they  became 
friends.  Another  large  cross  was  set  up  with  the  words 

Long  live  the  king  of  France,”  to  show  that  France 
claimed  this  land  also. 

Then  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  that  had 
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Cartier  discovers  the  St.  Lawrence 

To  what  is  Cartier  pointing?  (From  a  painting  by  Haskell  Coffin) 
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happened  to  many  others  before  him.  In  those  days  of 
small  ships  and  large  crews  it  was  very  difficult  to  carry 
food  enough  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Cartier’s 
supplies  gave  out,  and  winter  was  coming  on.  Taking 
two  of  the  Indians  with  him,  he  returned  to  France. 

He  had  not  yet  found  a  new  route  to  the  Indies ;  but 
he  had  seen  a  great  gulf  that  might  lead  there,  and  he 
had  claimed  new  lands  for  France. 

Exploring  the  Great  River 

The  next  year  the  king  sent  Cartier  with  a  few  young 
nobles  to  explore  the  waters  he  had  found,  to  make  a 
colony,  and  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  There  was  still 
hope  that  a  northwest  passage  to  the  spice  lands  might 
be  discovered.  But  the  French  sailors  had  said  that 
the  country  around  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  cold 
and  rocky,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  people  to  go  there. 
Cartier  had  to  take  some  prisoners  as  colonists.  That 

was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,  for  prisoners  do  not  make 
good  colonists. 

On  this  second  voyage  the  weather  was  very  stormy, 
as  it  had  been  on  the  first  voyage.  When  they  reached 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  two  Indians  who  had  come 
back  with  them  told  of  a  great  river  to  the  westward. 
Cartier  hoped  that  it  would  prove  to  be  not  a  river,  but 
a  strait  leading  to  the  Indies.  But  he  was  disappointed, 
or  as  he  sailed  farther  inland  the  water  became  less  and 
less  salty.  At  last  it  was  perfectly  fresh ;  so  it  was  only 
a  river.  This  river  was  called  the  St.  Lawrence  River 

The  country  was  very  beautiful.  The  leaves  were 
red  and  gold,  the  water  shone  in  the  sun,  and  on  both 
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sides  the  banks  rose  straight  up,  far  above  the  river. 
On  one  of  these  high  hills  near  the  river  today  lies 
Quebec,  one  oi  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  America. 

Ihe  Indians  were  afraid  of  the  "  winged  canoes,”  as 
they  called  them.  The  chief  came  out  to  meet  the  white 
men,  and  when  he  heard  that  they  were  going  still  far¬ 
ther  up  the  river  he  determined  to  prevent  them  if  he 
could.  So  he  dressed  up  some  of  his  men  to  look  like 
evil  spirits  and  told  these  " spirits”  to  dance  wildly  in 
front  of  the  Frenchmen.  When  Cartier  asked  who  these 
dancers  were,  the  chief  replied  that  they  were  sent  by  a 
god  farther  up  the  river  who  did  not  like  strangers. 
Any  Indian  would  have  been  frightened  at  this,  but 
Cartier  only  laughed  and  kept  on. 

Soon  he  was  stopped  by  some  great  rapids.  He  was 
sure  that  by  this  time  he  must  be  near  China.  The 
rapids  were  later  called  Lachine  Rapids.  Today,  though 
we  know  that  China  is  thousands  of  miles  away,  we  still 
call  the  rapids  "Lachine,”  which  is  French  for  China. 

Landing  there,  Cartier  found  a  high  island-mountain 
and  a  large  Indian  town,  round  in  shape  and  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  stone  wall.  He  called  the  island  Mont-Royal. 
Today  we  call  it  Montreal. 

When  the  Indians  found  that  Cartier  was  friendly, 
they  traded  fish  and  corn  for  knives  and  beads.  They 
even  brought  some  sick  Indians  to  be  cured,  for  they 
thought  that  he  was  a  god. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  fall.  No  gold  or  silver  had 
been  found  and  no  northwest  passage  to  China.  Cartier 
decided  to  return  to  a  place  farther  down  the  river  to 
spend  the  winter.  The  Frenchmen  had  no  heavy  cloth¬ 
ing,  no  warm  houses,  and  very  little  food.  They  were 
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not  used  to  such  weather,  and  they  suffered  greatly. 
Then  sickness  broke  out.  At  one  time  all  but  ten  of  the 
men  were  sick.  But  they  learned  from  the  Indians  how 
to  make  a  tea  from  the  needles  and  bark  of  the  white- 
pine  tree,  and  this  cured  some  of  them. 

How  glad  they  were  when  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  the  river  told  them  that  spring  had  come  and  that 
they  might  go  home !  They  captured  some  Indians,  even 
the  chief  who  had  been  kind  to  them,  and  took  the 
Indians  to  France.  Before  leaving,  Cartier  gave  the 
land  a  name;  he  called  it  New  France. 

The  king  was  glad  to  hear  that  New  France  was  so 
large,  but  he  was  once  more  disappointed  at  not  find¬ 
ing  a  short  route  to  the  Indies.  Other  people  were  not 
much  interested,  for  New  France  contained  no  gold. 

The  Last  Attempt 

Five  years  later  another  attempt  was  made  to  found 
a  colony  in  New  France.  This  time  Cartier  had  with 

him  another  leader.  They  were  to  explore  farther  up 
the  river. 

They  landed  after  a  passage  even  stormier  than  be¬ 
fore.  At  once  the  Indians  wanted  to  know  what  had 
happened  to  their  chief.  Cartier  replied  that  he  had 
died  in  France;  but  the  Indians  blamed  Cartier,  and 
from  that  time  on  were  unfriendly. 

Both  sides  of  the  river  were  carefully  explored,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  gold.  Again  the  supplies  failed 
within  a  few  months,  and  again  the  party  spent  a  ter¬ 
rible  winter  without  even  any  help  from  the  natives. 
In  the  spring  the  few  who  were  still  living  went  home. 
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Cartier  was  made  a  knight  because  of  his  services  in 
discovering  the  new  land,  but  he  died  soon  afterwards. 

France  continued  to  send  out  her  fishing  fleets,  but 
for  more  than  fifty  years  she  made  no  further  attempt 
to  found  a  colony  in  the  new  lands. 


Testing  a  Friend 

I.  After  you  have  studied  the  following  questions, 
perhaps  your  teacher  will  let  you  choose  a  partner,  and 
you  may  then  ask  the  questions  of  each  other. 

1.  Why  did  French  people  first  go  to  the  New  World? 

2.  What  did  the  king  of  France  want  to  find  there? 

3.  What  did  Cartier  call  the  gulf  and  the  river  which 
ihe  discovered? 
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4.  On  the  second  voyage  what  three  things  was  Cartier 
ordered  to  do? 

5.  Did  Cartier  found  a  colony? 

II.  Each  partner  will  then  make  sentences,  using  the 
following  words.  Exchange  your  papers  and  correct 
each  other’s.  If  your  partner  questions  your  sentence, 
prove  that  it  is  right  (or  wrong)  by  turning  back  in  the 
story.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  to  find  the  right 
places  in  the  book. 

Names  of  Persons  Names  of  Places 

1.  Cartier  4.  France 

2.  French  (people)  5.  Montreal 

6.  St.  Lawrence  River 

Word 

3.  attempt 


Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  claimed 
all  the  land  round  about  for  France. 

It  was  easy  to  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  into  the 

new  land. 

........... . .  . . . . 


This  story  is  about  the  man  who  was  called  the  u  Father 
of  Canada.”  What  must  a  man  have  done  to  win  such  a 

name  as  that  ? 
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THE  FATHER  OF  NEW  FRANCE 

For  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  Cartier  the  French 
continued  to  seek  in  the  New  World  only  fish  and  furs. 
No  colonies  were  founded,  and  no  cities  built.  The 
building  of  cities  had  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  most 
famous  man  in  the  early  history  of  New  France,  Samuel 
de  Champlain. 

Champlain’s  father  and  grandfather  had  been  ad¬ 
venturers.  At  an  early  age  he  learned  to  sail  ships  and 
to  make  maps,  and  soon  he  was  fighting  for  France  both 
at  sea  and  on  land.  The  king  looked  upon  him  with 
favor  because  of  his  bold  ideas,  his  brave  deeds,  and 
his  strong  will. 

When  Champlain  could  not  find  enough  adventure 
in  France,  he  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  There  he  learned  how  the  Span¬ 
iards  founded  colonies  and  how  they  managed  them. 
After  three  years  in  the  West  Indies  he  returned  and 
wrote  the  story  of  what  he  had  seen  and  done.  He  even 
showed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  canal 
through  the  place  where,  three  hundred  years  later, 
America  dug  the  Panama  Canal. 

He  showed  so  much  good  sense  and  used  his  eyes 

so  well  that  when  the  king  again  sent  an  expedition  to 
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find  a  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies,  Champlain  was 
sent  with  the  party  and  was  told  to  bring  back  a  careful 
record  of  the  exploration. 


Making  a  Colony 


After  a  voyage  to  New  France,  Champlain  had 
helped  to  form  one  colony  that  failed.  But  we  have 
learned  that  great  men  do  not  give  up  because  of  one 
failure.  Four  years  later  he  was  back  in  Canada  as 
captain  of  a  small  ship.  He  had  decided  to  found  a  city 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  far  away  from  the  Spanish 
colonies  and  in  the  heart  of  the  fur  country. 

The  city  of  Quebec  still  stands  in  the  place  he  chose. 
It  was  the  first  French  town  in  the  New  World,  and  it 
was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock  which  could  be  easily 
defended  against  an  enemy.  There  Champlain  placed 
a  wooden  cross  painted  with  the  arms  of  France.  To¬ 
day  his  own  statue  stands  on  that  rock,  keeping  watch 
over  his  city. 


During  the  first  winter  the  colonists  suffered  terribly. 
Having  come  from  the  warmer  country  of  France,  they 
could  hardly  endure  the  cold.  Sickness  again  broke 
out  and  of  the  twenty-eight  men  of  the  colony  only 
eight  were  living  when  spring  came. 

Champlain  was  very  busy,  for  he  was  governor  of 
New  France.  He  cut  down  trees  and  planted  corn 
He  built  a  fort,  which  the  Indian  women  and  children 
were  allowed  to  enter  but  not  the  Indian  men.  A  deep 
ditch  was  dug  all  around  the  fort,  and  cannon  were  set 
in  many  places.  Then  a  house  was  built  in  which  the 

colonists  might  store  the  corn  that  should  be  raised  the 
following  summer. 
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Champlain  choosing  a  place  for  his  city 

Why  did  Champlain  choose  a  place  at  the  top  of  this  cliff?  (From  a 
painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs) 
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All  this  time  Champlain  had  been  thinking  about  the 
sickness  which  had  killed  so  many  of  his  men.  He 
decided  that  it  was  caused  by  their  having  only  salt 
meat  to  eat ;  so  he  laid  out  gardens  and  planted  seeds  of 
many  kinds  of  plants.  When  the  next  winter  came,  the 
colonists  had  fresh  food  and  there  was  no  sickness. 

For  many  years  Quebec  took  most  of  Champlain’s 
time.  He  gave  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  making  it 
safe  and  firm.  Almost  every  winter  he  returned  to 
France  and  came  back  to  Quebec  with  more  supplies 
and  more  colonists.  He  tried  to  have  the  colonists  make 
homes  and  farms  instead  of  only  fur-trading  stations. 

The  town  grew  slowly.  After  twenty  years  it  had 
only  about  a  hundred  people,  and  of  these  only  one  or 
two  families  supported  themselves  by  farming.  The 
fur  trade  was  much  more  interesting.  So  the  food 
supplies  had  to  be  brought  from  France. 

Searching  for  a  Northwest  Passage 

Champlain’s  care  for  Quebec  did  not  make  him  for¬ 
get  the  thought  of  a  passage  to  China.  Once  he  sent 
out  a  young  Frenchman  to  live  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
to  learn  their  language,  and  to  find  out  whether  they 
knew  anything  about  a  passage  to  the  west.  In  return 
he  took  a  young  Indian  to  France  to  learn  the  French 
language.  He  thought  that  the  Indian  could  then  tell 
him  many  things  that  he  wished  to  know. 

The  young  Frenchman  came  back  from  among  the 
Indians  with  an  interesting  story.  He  had  seen  a 
great  ocean,  he  said,  and  on  it  was  the  wreck  of  an 
English  vessel.  Champlain  thought  it  must  have  been 
the  Pacific  and  eagerly  made  ready  to  explore  it. 
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The  way  was  long  and  dangerous.  At  first  Cham¬ 
plain  and  his  men  followed  a  river  full  of  falls  and  rapids. 
Because  travel  was  so  difficult,  they  took  only  two 
canoes  with  four  men.  Every  time  that  they  came  to 
rapids  they  had  to  stop  and  carry  on  their  shoulders 
canoes,  clothes,  food,  and  guns,  over  to  where  the  river 
was  quiet  again.  "  It  was  no  small  matter  for  persons  not 
accustomed  to  it,”  wrote  Champlain.  The  thick  forests 
made  walking  very  hard. 

The  men  would  have  been  glad  to  return  to  Quebec, 
but  Champlain  kept  on,  studying  the  customs  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  they  met.  As  they  passed  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  they  had  to  find  new  guides 
who  could  show  them  the  way. 

Whenever  Champlain  came  to  a  lake  or  a  river  which 
he  had  not  seen  before,  he  claimed  all  the  land  around 
it  for  France  and  planted  on  the  shores  wooden  crosses 
carved  with  the  arms  of  the  king. 

At  last  they  reached  the  place  where  the  great  ocean 
and  the  English  wreck  were  said  to  have  been,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  them.  Then  the  young  man  who  had 
told  the  story  had  to  confess  the  truth.  He  had  seen  no 
ship  and  no  ocean.  He  had  made  up  the  story,  never 
thinking  that  he  would  be  found  out.  So  all  Champlain’s 
work  had  gone  for  nothing,  and  his  time  and  effort  had 
been  wasted. 

Champlain  was  disappointed  and  angry.  He  now  had 
to  return  to  Quebec  over  that  hard  and  dangerous  route. 
But  he  had  learned  more  about  the  country,  and  he  was 
able  to  take  back  a  load  of  furs. 

The  next  winter  he  went  to  France  again  and  brought 
back  some  missionaries  to  teach  the  Indians,  so  that, 
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as  he  said,  "God  should  first  of  all  be  served."  The 
missionaries  lived  among  the  natives  and  learned  their 
languages  in  order  to  teach  them  more  easily. 

Exploring  the  Great  Lakes 

Champlain  had  not  finished  his  exploring.  Two  years 
later  he  set  out  again  and  went  farther  than  before  — 
so  far  that  his  food  supplies  gave  out  and  his  men  had 
to  live  by  hunting  and  fishing  and  picking  wild  fruit. 
Travel  was  as  hard  as  ever,  and  the  wind  had  blown 
down  many  tall  pine  trees  across  his  path. 

By  this  time  Champlain  himself  had  learned  the 
Indian  languages.  He  talked  to  the  natives  and  found 
out  the  names  of  many  of  their  rivers  and  lakes.  These 
names  he  wrote  on  his  maps.  The  Indians  in  these  far¬ 
away  places  thought  he  must  have  fallen  from  the  sky, 
for  they  did  not  believe  that  any  white  man  could 
have  traveled  so  far  from  the  great  river. 

Then  he  came  to  the  shores  of  the  "Great  Sweet 
Water,  which  we  now  call  Lake  Huron.  It  stretched 
out  in  all  directions,  farther  than  Champlain  could  see. 
Turning  southward  and  following  the  shore  about  a 
hundred  miles,  he  met  one  of  the  priests  who  had  already 
reached  this  lonely  place  in  his  work  of  teaching  and 
preaching  to  the  Indians.  (On  the  map  which  is  shown 
on  page  273  find  Champlain’s  route  to  Lake  Huron.) 

Champlain  sent  his  men  to  explore  still  farther, 
while  he  studied  the  country.  After  a  time  the  natives 
came  begging  his  help  in  a  war  against  some  enemy 
tribes.  He  went  with  them  farther  south  to  another 
great  lake,  which  we  know  as  Lake  Ontario.  There 
were  with  him  ten  other  Frenchmen  and  the  friendly 
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New  France  in  Champlain’s  time 


Indians.  They  met  and  attacked  the  enemy  tribe, 
but  his  Indians  would  not  obey  Champlain.  Each  of 
them  fought  in  his  own  way.  So  they  were  defeated. 
Champlain  was  wounded  in  the  knee  and  had  to  be 
carried  north  in  a  basket. 

As  he  was  not  able  to  walk  he  had  to  spend  the  winter 
among  the  Indians.  He  told  many  interesting  stories 
about  them.  They  painted  their  faces  black  and  red. 
They  had  two  meals  a  day;  these  meals  were  mostly 
corn,  deer  meat,  and  fish.  The  women  spent  the  winter 
spinning  and  pounding  meal ;  the  men  made  nets  and 
fished  through  the  ice.  Their  clothes  were  made  the 
same  way  year  after  year ;  they  had  no  changes  in  style. 
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The  Indians  were  very  fond  of  dancing ;  and  as  soon 
as  a  dance  was  over  they  went  to  sleep,  which  they 
liked  best  of  all.  Their  children  were  never  punished, 
and  were  very  bad.  When  an  Indian  was  sick  his 
friends  would  come  to  his  house  singing,  dancing,  beat¬ 
ing  on  drums,  and  making  a  great  noise.  They  thought 
the  noise  would  drive  the  evil  spirits  away  and  make 
the  sick  man  well,  but  it  generally  made  him  much 
worse. 

Champlain’s  Work 

When  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  he  found  his 
wheat,  corn,  peas,  beans,  and  grapevines  growing  nicely. 

The  colony  continued  to  live  in  spite  of  Indians,  cold, 
hard  work,  and  sickness.  At  times  France  cared  so 
little  about  it  that  she  would  not  send  supplies,  but 
still  it  endured.  The  fur  trade  grew  to  be  an  important 
business,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  skins 
a  year  being  sent  to  France. 

Champlain  had  founded  the  first  French  colony  in 
America,  he  had  discovered  two  of  the  Great  Lakes,  he 
had  laid  claim  to  a  great  stretch  of  country  for  France, 
and  he  had  begun  to  raise  grain  and  fruit. 


Why  the  Algonquins  helped  the  French 

Dlamed^t/63''.,  *****  QuebeC  WaS  founded  Complain 
nsTdi  make  “  expedition  mto  the  land  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  No  Frenchmen  knew  the  way  • 

Indians  would  have  to  be  used  as  guides. 

asked  forahfslahniSenVnr  3  y°Ung  Algonc>uin  chief  and 

Cha^Dktothattf'r  f  3greed’  but  he  warned 

plain  that  the  Iroquois  (deadly  enemies  of  his  tribe) 
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lived  south  of  the  river.  War  would  probably  be  the 
result  of  the  expedition ;  but  if  Champlain  would  help 
the  Algonquins  to  fight  against  the  Iroquois,  the  under¬ 
taking  might  be  begun.  Champlain  gave  his  promise. 

The  following  spring  thousands  of  red  men  gathered 
at  Quebec  from  all  the  country  round  about.  They 
started  southward  with  great  rejoicing ;  but  on  the  way 
the  Indians  quarreled  among  themselves,  and  most  of 
them  went  home  angry.  Only  a  small  number  remained 
with  Champlain. 

The  advance  into  Iroquois  lands.  Farther  and  farther 
up  the  river  advanced  the  little  party  in  their  boats 
until  they  reached  a  beautiful  lake.  Today  we  call  it 
Lake  Champlain.  (Find  Lake  Champlain  on  the  map 
on  page  273.) 

Then  the  Algonquins  began  to  use  great  care,  for 
they  were  in  the  land  of  their  enemies  —  the  Iroquois. 
Nevertheless  they  were  soon  discovered,  and  a  fierce 
battle  took  place  between  the  two  tribes. 

The  Iroquois  might  have  won  had  not  a  strange 
figure  in  a  shirt  shining  like  the  sun  raised  a  stick  from 
which  burst  forth  thunder  and  lightning  against  them. 
It  was  Champlain  in  his  armor,  firing  his  gun.  The 
Iroquois  did  not  know  how  to  fight  against  such  an 
enemy ;  so  they  fled. 

Results  of  the  battle.  From  that  time  on,  the  Algon¬ 
quins  were  firm  friends  of  the  French.  The  Iroquois, 
however,  hated  the  French.  Later,  when  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlers  came  into  the  land,  the  Iroquois  were 
willing  to  help  them  fight  against  the  French.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Algonquins  helped  the  French, 
and  the  Iroquois  helped  the  English. 
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Finding  your  Score 

Answer  the  following  questions  to  yourself  and  then 
figure  out  your  score.  Was  your  score  6? 

1.  What  colony  did  Champlain  found? 

2.  Why  did  he  go  exploring  in  the  northwest? 

3.  How  many  of  the  Great  Lakes  did  he  discover? 

4.  What  four  things  did  he  do  for  France? 

5.  Why  is  he  called  the  "Father  of  New  France"? 

6.  Why  did  the  Iroquois  hate  the  French? 

A  Missing-Name  Test 

Supply  missing  names  from  words  found  in  the  story. 

1.  The  name  of  the  trade  which  the  French  carried  on 

in  America  was  the _ 

2.  The  city  founded  by  Champlain  was _ 

3.  The  "Father  of  New  France"  was _ 

4.  The  country  which  the  French  settled  in  the  New 

World  is  now  known  as _ 

5.  They  called  it _ 

6.  The  Indians  who  helped  the  French  were  the _ * 

those  who  hated  the  French  were  the 


Champlain  founded  towns  and  explored  many  lakes;  so 
he  has  been  called  the  “  Father  of  New  France.” 
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In  one  of  our  stories  we  learned  that  the  French  sent 
twenty  thousand  skins  of  animals  a  year  back  to  the 
Old  World.  Who  do  you  suppose  caught  so  many  wild 
animals  ?  This  story  tells  how  the  fur  trade  in  America 

was  carried  on. 
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THE  FRENCH  FUR-TRADERS 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  business  in  which 
the  people  of  New  France  were  most  interested  was  the 
fur  trade.  They  were  so  eager  to  get  the  skins  of  wild 
animals  to  send  back  to  France  that  they  spent  most 
of  their  time  in  the  woods.  They  did  not  want  to  stay 
at  home  and  work  their  farms. 

Every  year,  early  in  the  spring,  line  after  line  of 
Indian  canoes  might  be  seen  gathering  in  Green  Bay  or 
at  Mackinac.  In  each  canoe  there  were  from  two  to 
ten  Indians,  and  each  boat  was  piled  high  with  packs 
of  furs,  the  result  of  the  winter’s  hunting. 

After  hundreds  of  canoes  had  gathered,  a  group  of 
white  men  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Indians  gave 
the  signal  to  start.  These  men  were  called  woodrangers, 
because  they  spent  their  lives  in  the  forests,  meeting 
Indians  who  had  furs  to  sell  and  guiding  them  to  the 
French  markets.  They  were  usually  young  men  of 
good  families,  with  some  experience  as  soldiers.  They 
had  come  to  New  France  as  officers,  but,  soon  tiring  of 
this  life,  were  drawn  to  the  wilderness.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  said  to  be  as  many 

as  eight  hundred  woodrangers  in  New  France. 
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i 

The  Great  Fair 

When  these  woodrangers  gave  the  signal,  all  the 
canoes  pushed  away  from  the  shores  at  once  and  the 
thousand-mile  journey  began.  By  the  middle  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  reached  the  cities  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
All  the  townspeople  turned  out  to  see  the  fleet,  for  the 
fur  trade  was  the  life  of  the  settlement.  The  Indians 
set  up  their  skin  tents  outside  the  town  and  unpacked 
their  pots  and  kettles.  They  meant  to  stay  for  some  time. 

A  great  council  was  held  at  which  white  men  and  red 
men  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  and  promised  to  be  friends 
during  the  coming  year.  The  governor  was  present, 
splendid  in  his  velvet  coat  and  his  red  hat  with  a  long 
feather. 

Then  came  the  trading.  Along  the  shore  the  French 
merchants  put  up  their  shops  and  showed  the  latest 
goods  from  Paris:  guns,  ammunition,  many-colored 
blankets,  knives,  axes,  kettles,  needles,  and  all  kinds  of 
trinkets  —  rings,  chains,  bells,  combs,  and  tin  looking- 
glasses.  What  the  Indians  liked  best  of  all  was  liquor. 
Often  merchants  who  were  not  honest  waited  until  the 
Indians  were  drunk,  and  then  paid  them  such  a  small 
price  for  their  furs  that  they  received  almost  nothing  for 
a  whole  year’s  work. 

The  fair  lasted  two  weeks.  The  price  paid  for  furs 
depended  on  two  things.  The  first  was  the  fashion  in 
France.  If  men  in  France  were  wearing  large  beaver 
hats,  much  fur  was  needed,  and  the  price  rose.  If  hats 
were  small,  not  so  much  fur  was  needed,  and  the  price  fell. 

The  second  thing  on  which  the  price  depended  was 
the  feeling  of  the  Iroquois  (you  remember  that  the 
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The  great  fair 

Can  you  see  what  the  Indians  have  for  exchange? 

Indian  friends  of  the  French  were  the  Algonquins  and 
their  enemies  were  the  Iroquois).  If  the  two  were  at 
peace,  the  Iroquois  allowed  the  Algonquins  to  carry 
their  furs  to  the  French  without  troubling  them.  If 
they  were  at  war,  the  Iroquois  would  stop  the  canoes, 
take  away  the  furs,  and  kill  as  many  Algonquins  as 
they  could.  Then  the  price  of  furs  in  the  French  cities 
would  be  very  high. 

Beaver  was  the  fur  that  the  white  people  liked  best. 
The  skins  were  soft  and  warm  and  wore  very  well. 
Furs  taken  from  animals  killed  during  the  winter  were 
the  finest.  In  a  good  year  the  Indians  would  sell  a 
hundred  thousand  of  them. 
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Skins  of  otter,  mink,  bear,  and  deer  were  also  sold, 
but  did  not  bring  such  high  prices.  Buffalo  hides  could 
also  be  had,  but  they  weighed  so  much  that  it  did  not 
pay  the  Indians  to  carry  them  very  far. 

When  all  the  furs  had  been  sold,  the  woodrangers 
gathered  a  stock  of  gocyds  with  which  to  do  a  little  trad¬ 
ing  on  their  own  account ;  and  they  took  charge  of  the 
presents  from  the  king  to  the  western  chiefs.  Then 
they  would  give  a  signal,  and  all  the  canoes  would  begin 
the  journey  back  to  Mackinac  and  Green  Bay. 

There  the  parties  would  break  up,  each  Indian  re¬ 
turning  to  his  own  home  to  show  his  new  gun  or  his 
blanket  or,  perhaps,  some  new  tin  looking-glasses. 


Fur-Trading  Posts 

The  French  claims  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
traders  traveled  from  Mexico  to  the  northern  ocean. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  East  had  been  quickly 
killed  off,  and  it  became  necessary  to  travel  ever  farther 
and  farther  away  to  find  tribes  that  had  furs  to  sell. 

Because  the  woodrangers  had  to  travel  so  far,  they 
could  not  go  back  to  Quebec  whenever  they  ran  out 
of  supplies.  Therefore  trading  posts  were  built  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  at  portages  near  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  at  meeting  places  on  the  important  Indian  trails. 

These  posts  centered  around  log  forts  which  were 
held  by  a  few  soldiers,  in  order  to  make  the  Indians 
respect  the  force  of  the  French ;  but  the  soldiers  did 
not  often  have  to  fight.  Around  each  fort  thirty  or 
forty  woodrangers  had  their  homes,  with  their  gardens 
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and  cattle.  One  of  the  houses  served  as  a  storehouse 
for  the  goods  that  the  woodrangers  needed  in  their  jour¬ 
neys  :  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  and  flour,  guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  liquor.  These  goods  were  not  to  be  sold  to  the 
Indians,  but  were  for  the  traders’  own  use.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  fort  was  the  Indian  village. 

The  business  of  the  woodrangers  was  to  travel  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  those  parts  never  before 
visited  by  white  men,  and  to  persuade  the  Indians  to 
bring  their  furs  to  the  French  posts.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  trade  for  furs  on  their  own  account.  The  king 
kept  that  trade  for  himself,  or  gave  it  to  a  company  of 
men  or  sometimes  to  a  city  in  France. 

From  the  way  they  lived  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
woodrangers  themselves  were  poor ;  they  gained  little 
from  the  fur  trade.  Nor  did  the  boatmen  who  managed 
the  boats  become  wealthy,  nor  the  clerks  in  the  trading 
posts,  nor  the  Indians.  But  the  merchants  in  the  cities 
of  New  France  and  the  governor  and  the  high  officers 
made  great  sums  of  money.  Often,  after  a  few  years 
in  the  wilderness,  they  went  back  to  France  very  rich. 

How  the  Plan  Worked 

At  first  this  plan  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  worked 
as  the  king  had  intended.  Then,  for  several  reasons, 
it  began  to  work  badly. 

The  chief  reason  was  that  when  officers  and  traders 
saw  how  much  money  could  be  made  in  furs  they  began 
to  buy  on  their  own  account.  The  trading  posts  began 
to  sell  the  coffee,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  and  liquor  which 
the  king  had  sent  as  supplies  for  the  woodrangers.  The 
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Indians  would  bring  in  their  loads  of  furs,  and  the  trad¬ 
ers  would  sell  them  the  king’s  goods.  For  days  there 
would  be  constant  drinking  and  fighting.  The  Indians 
would  sit  on  blankets  before  a.  bonfire  and  gamble  away 
their  furs,  their  horses  and  guns,  and  even  their  clothing. 
So  long  as  their  money  lasted  they  remained  ;  but  some¬ 
times  a  trapper  would  spend  in  a  few  hours  all  that  he 
had  earned  in  a  year  of  hard  work. 

When  spring  came  and  it  was  time  to  lead  the  canoes 
to  the  cities  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  so  many  Indians 
gathered,  for  they  had  already  sold  their  furs  at  the 
trading  posts. 

A  second  reason  was  that  the  woodrangers  themselves 
began  to  learn  from  the  Indians  how  to  trap  for  furs. 
They  used  canoes  which  would  float  in  six  inches  of 
water,  or  they  took  two  or  three  horses,  riding  one  and 
using  the  others  as  pack  horses,  until  they  reached  lands 
very  far  away.  Arriving  at  the  trapping  grounds  early 
in  the  spring,  they  would  go  up  and  down  all  the  rivers 
looking  for  signs  to  tell  them  where  to  place  their  traps. 
They  did  not  dare  to  fire  guns  for  fear  of  driving  the 
animals  away. 

After  placing  their  traps,  the  trappers  had  to  visit  them 
about  twice  a  week  to  see  if  they  had  caught  anything. 
On  their  return  to  camp  they  had  to  skin  the  animals, 
stretch  the  skins  over  branches  of  trees,  and  clean  the  un¬ 
der  sides.  When  well  dried,  the  skins  would  be  packed 
with  all  the  others  in  the  canoes  or  on  the  horses. 

So  we  may  see  that  not  only  were  the  officers  buying 
furs  for  themselves,  but  the  woodrangers  were  trapping 
for  themselves  instead  of  trying  to  find  Indians  with 
skins  to  sell. 
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A  third  reason  why  the  king’s  plan  did  not  work  well 
was  that  after  the  English  settled  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  Indians  found  out  that  they  could  buy  their 
goods  from  the  English  at  a  cheaper  price  than  from 
the  French.  The  English  made  such  goods  as  the 
Indians  wanted, —  rum,  blankets,  iron  goods,  and  coarse 
woolens, —  and  the  French  did  not. 

If  an  Indian  wanted  a  gun,  he  could  buy  one  from 
the  English  at  Albany  for  two  beaver  skins,  but  at 
Montreal  he  had  to  give  five  beaver  skins  to  the  French. 
He  could  buy  eight  pounds  of  powder  from  the  English 
for  one  beaver  skin ;  the  French  charged  four  skins. 
The  English  charged  one  beaver  skin  for  a  blanket,  and 
the  French  charged  two.  For  other  things  there  was 
about  the  same  difference. 

It  was  surprising  that  the  French  were  able  to  get 
any  trade  at  all.  They  did  so  for  nearly  a  century  by 
keeping  the  English  away  from  the  fur-bearing  regions. 
Then  too  the  French  treated  the  Indians  kindly,  learned 
their  language,  and  lived  among  them.  Some  spent 
their  lives  with  the  Indians,  were  made  members  of 
Indian  tribes,  married  Indian  women,  and  went  on  the 
warpath  with  their  red  brothers.  In  this  way  they 
learned  of  rivers  and  trails  that  no  Englishman  had 
seen,  and  they  found  it  easy  to  explore  the  heart  of 
the  continent. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  higher  prices, 
but  they  always  showed  plainly  that  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  better  than  the  Indians,  and  did  not  try  to  please 
them. 
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Effect  of  the  Fur  Trade 

The  fur  trade  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  Indians.  Some 
of  the  worst  of  the  white  people  came  to  live  among 
them  and  taught  them  evil  ways.  They  taught  the 
Indians  to  drink  liquor.  Some  of  the  French  thought 
that  the  sale  of  liquor  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  but 
they  knew  that  the  Indians  would  get  it  from  the 
English  if  not  from  them.  So  the  sale  went  on.  Liquor 
did  even  more  harm  to  the  savages  than  it  did  to  the 
white  men. 

The  fur  trade  also  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  French  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  made  so  much  money  from  it. 
It  took  the  strong  young  men  out  into  the  wilderness 
instead  of  keeping  them  in  the  settlements  to  cut  down 
trees,  make  homes,  and  build  towns.  Even  the  officers 
did  not  try  very  hard  to  settle  their  new  lands,  because 
if  they  did  the  fur-bearing  animals  would  leave,  and  furs 
were  more  important  to  them  than  anything  else. 

France,  then,  did  not  have  a  very  firm  hold  on 
the  continent,  because  the  French  roamed  over  vast 
stretches,  few  of  them  settling  down  and  building  homes. 

Testing  your  Neighbor 

Ask  these  questions  of  your  neighbor : 

1.  Who  were  the  woodrangers? 

2.  Where  was  the  fair  held? 

3.  What  classes  of  people  made  money  from  the  fur 
trade?  What  classes  did  not? 

4.  For  what  three  reasons  did  the  king’s  plan  fail? 
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5.  Why  could  the  English  sell  their  goods  more  cheaply 
than  the  French? 

6.  What  effect  did  the  fur  trade  have  on  the  Indians? 
on  the  French? 


Sentences  to  Finish 

Tell  the  class  how  you  would  finish  these  sentences : 

1.  Mackinac  was  the  place  from  which 

2.  Fur-traders  were  people  who 

3.  Trading  posts  were  places  where 

4.  Woodrangers  were  men  who  spent  their  time  in 


The  woodrangers  explored  far  into  the  forests. 
They  made  many  of  the  Indians  friendly  to  the  French. 


. . sin  mi  in  ii  1 1  in  ii  mu:! . imiiimm . . 


What  is  a  missionary  ?  Do  American  churches  today  send 
missionaries  to  foreign  lands?  Who  do  you  suppose  the 
"Black  Gowns”  were?  This  story  will  tell  about  the 
hard  times  the  "  Black  Gowns"  had  among  the  Indians. 

. . . . iiiiiiiiim . . . . . in 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  "  BLACK  GOWNS’’ 

Columbus  had  said  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  seek¬ 
ing  the  Indies  was  that  he  wanted  to  make  Christians 
of  the  Indians.  The  French  king  had  the  same  wish. 

Soon  after  Champlain  became  governor  four  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  come  to  Canada  from  France.  They 
worked  for  years  among  the  Indians  in  the  wilderness, 
but  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  do  much  good. 

Then  Jesuit  missionaries  were  asked  to  undertake  the 
work  in  New  France.  Their  society  already  had  mis¬ 
sion  stations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  They 
had  had  long  experience  among  savage  peoples,  and 
they  were  brave  and  willing  to  give  up  their  lives,  if 
necessary,  to  spread  their  religion.  They  wore  long 
black  gowns,  with  chains  of  beads  hanging  from  their 
waists ;  so  the  Indians  called  them  the  ''Black  Gowns.” 

The  Jesuits  in  America 

In  America  the  Jesuits  endured  great  hardships, 
living  like  the  Indians  and  eating  the  Indians’  food, 
traveling  through  the  wilderness  on  snowshoes  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  paddling  their  canoes  to  the 

farthest  reaches  of  the  foaming  rivers.  For  months  at 
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The  "  Black  Gowns  ”  and  their  church 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  Indian  is  bringing  his  children  to  the  priest  ? 
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a  time  they  did  not  see  any  other  white  men ;  and  they 
were  likely  at  any  time  to  be  captured  and  put  to  death 
by  their  savage  enemies. 

They  had  to  live  in  bark  houses  so  full  of  cracks  that 
the  cold  winds  blew  through  and  almost  froze  them. 
The  smoke  from  the  fire  hurt  their  eyes  so  badly  that 
they  could  not  read  their  prayer  books.  Indian  dogs 
stole  their  food.  The  Indians  made  fun  of  them,  and 
the  medicine  men  tried  to  drive  them  away.  Still  they 
continued  their  work ;  a  few  more  arrived  on  almost 
every  ship. 

The  Huron  Mission 

The  missionaries  decided  that  they  could  teach  their 
religion  most  successfully  to  those  Indians  who  had  set¬ 
tled  down  in  one  place.  Among  the  great  Indian  fami¬ 
lies  in  New  France  was  one  which  had  built  permanent 
villages  and  had  planted  fields  of  corn.  These  were  the 
Hurons.  Among  the  Hurons,  then,  the  Jesuits  planned 
to  begin  their  work. 

The  next  spring,  when  the  fur  fleet  came  down  to 
Montreal,  Champlain  called  a  great  council.  He  told 
the  Hurons  that  the  fathers  in  the  black  gowns  wanted 
to  settle  among  them  and  teach  them  a  better  way  of 
living.  The  Indians  were  not  eager  to  learn,  but  they 
did  not  like  to  refuse  what  Champlain  had  asked.  So 
they  said  that  the  Jesuits  might  come  with  them  when 
they  returned  up  the  Ottawa  River  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron. 

It  was  a  hard  journey.  For  weeks  the  missionaries 
had  to  paddle  their  canoes  every  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Their  only  food  was  a  little  corn.  Thirty-five 
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times  they  had  to  carry  the  canoes  around  falls.  Fifty 
times  they  had  to  get  out  and  push  them  along  the 
shore  through  the  icy  waters  of  rapids. 

When  at  last  they  reached  the  Huron  country  the 
Hurons  helped  them  to  make  a  large  wigwam.  They 
divided  it  into  three  rooms,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
used  for  a  church.  The  church  bell  was  hung  on  a  tree 
close  by. 

Before  the  missionaries  could  begin  to  teach  the 
Christian  religion  they  had  to  learn  the  Indian  language. 
That  was  a  hard  thing  to  do.  They  found  an  Indian 
who  had  once  been  taken  to  France,  and  they  paid  him 
to  be  their  teacher.  Whenever  he  lost  interest  in  the 
lesson  they  would  give  him  tobacco.  Did  you  ever  be¬ 
fore  hear  of  pupils  giving  the  teacher  a  present  in  order 
to  make  him  pay  attention?  But  at  last  they  learned 
enough  to  give  the  church  services  in  the  Indian  language. 

Even  after  they  had  learned  the  language  they  found 
it  hard  to  make  the  Indians  believe  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  There  were  no  such  words  in  their  language  as 
faith  or  salvation.  They  could  not  understand  about 
heaven.  Some  did  not  want  to  go  to  heaven  because 
they  could  not  carry  on  war  there ;  some  did  not  want 
to  go  anywhere  where  the  Iroquois  would  be  allowed. 

They  came  to  the  missionaries  asking  for  charms  of 
all  kinds  to  help  to  kill  their  enemies  or  to  kill  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  ate  their  corn.  They  thought  the  Chris¬ 
tians’  God  ought  to  help  them  in  war  or  to  give  them 
anything  they  wanted.  And  He  did  not.  They  were 
surprised  and  angry  when  the  missionaries  told  them 
that  they  should  not  carry  on  their  dances,  games,  and 
feasts  as  their  fathers  had  before  them. 
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When  the  Jesuits  found  it  so  hard  to  get  the  grown 
people  to  listen  to  them,  they  decided  to  begin  with  the 
children.  Every  day  a  missionary  would  stand  at  the 
wigwam  door  ringing  a  little  bell.  When  a  crowd  of 
children  had  gathered  he  would  ask  them  to  come  in, 
would  teach  them  a  prayer  and  a  song,  and  before  they 
went  away  would  give  them  something  to  eat  so  that 
they  would  want  to  come  again  the  next  day.  A  few 
grown  people  came  to  the  services,  but  not  many. 

The  Indians  were  interested  in  the  mission  clock, 
which  they  called  "the  Captain."  When  the  clock 
struck  they  wanted  to  know  what  "he"  was  saying. 
Writing  seemed  to  them  very  wonderful ;  they  thought 
the  white  men  could  make  paper  talk. 

One  missionary  always  had  to  stay  in  the  house,  for 
the  Indians  would  steal  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  The  other  missionaries  spent  their  days  going 
about  from  wigwam  to  wigwam  teaching  the  people  and 
taking  care  of  the  sick.  Each  missionary  had  about 
four  hundred  families  to  visit. 

When  winter  came  a  terrible  disease  broke  out.  The 
Indians  decided  that  the  Jesuits  had  brought  it,  and 
began  to  treat  them  very  badly.  They  would  not  give 
them  guides  for  their  journeys,  and  sometimes  they  shut 
the  doors  of  the  wigwams  in  their  faces.  After  several 
years  of  hard  work  the  Jesuits  had  persuaded  only  sixty 
Hurons  to  become  Christians.  The  rest  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  new  faith. 

Every  year  the  Jesuits  had  to  write  a  full  account  of 
their  work  to  send  back  to  France.  The  reports  were 
printed  in  books,  and  it  is  from  those  books  that  we  have 
learned  the  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions. 
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The  Suffering  of  the  Jesuits 

But  the  Hurons  were  not  nearly  so  cruel  to  the 
Jesuits  as  the  Iroquois  were.  When  the  missionaries 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  they  were  made  to 
suffer  dreadfully. 

Once  when  the  Huron  mission  had  used  up  all  its 
supplies,  a  Jesuit  with  several  companions  was  sent  to 
Quebec  for  help.  On  the  way  the  whole  party  was 
captured  by  Iroquois.  The  missionary  might  have  es¬ 
caped,  but  he  would  not  leave  his  friends. 

The  Iroquois  made  him  suffer  terribly,  burning  his 
body  with  hot  irons  and  pulling  out  his  finger  nails. 
Then,  while  he  was  still  suffering,  they  made  him  carry 
heavy  loads.  His  only  food  was  wild  berries.  From 
village  to  village  the  savages  traveled,  showing  their 
captive. 

Whenever  he  found  a  chance,  even  while  on  the  march, 
he  taught  the  Christian  religion  to  his  fellow  prisoners 
and  received  them  into  the  Church. 

So  time  passed.  At  last  the  Iroquois  visited  their 
friends,  the  Dutch,  at  Albany,  and  the  Dutch  helped 
the  missionary  to  escape  to  France,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  highest  honor.  The  queen  herself 
kissed  the  stumps  of  his  poor  fingers,  which  the  Iro¬ 
quois  had  hurt. 

But  even  in  the  court  his  one  wish  was  to  return  to 
the  mission  field.  He  went  back  to  Canada  and  again 
went  out  to  the  very  savages  who  had  treated  him  so 
cruelly.  When  he  came  to  them  they  invited  him  to  a 
feast.  As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  wigwam  in  which  it 
was  to  be  held,  someone  from  behind  struck  him  dead. 
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Result  of  the  Jesuits’  Work 

When  the  Huron  missions  failed,  the  hope  of  making 
Christians  of  the  Indians  failed  also.  A  few  missionaries 
still  worked  among  the  tribes  farther  west,  but  they 
were  not  very  successful.  After  a  few  years  Canada 
was  no  longer  a  mission  field.  Every  village  had  its 
church;  but  the  work  of  the  missionaries  was  now 
mainly  for  the  French,  not  for  the  Indians. 

The  chief  results  of  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  among 
the  Indians  were  (1)  exploration  of  the  Indian  country ; 
(2)  the  bringing  about  of  a  friendly  feeling  between  the 
Algonquin  Indians  and  the  French,  which  helped  to 
establish  a  rich  fur  trade ;  (3)  a  change  in  the  manners 
of  the  Indians  (they  became  a  little  less  fierce  and  no 
longer  ate  their  enemies  nor  treated  them  so  cruelly) ; 

(4)  when  wars  against  the  white  people  were  being 

planned,  the  Jesuits  usually  heard  of  them  and  often 
sent  warnings  to  the  French  colonists. 

The  evil  done  by  some  of  the  traders  was  in  many 
cases  greater  than  the  good  done  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
missionaries  had  sent  back  to  Quebec  asking  the  officers 
not  to  allow  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  but  the 
traders  kept  on  selling  it.  The  Jesuits  taught  that 

Christians  must  not  lie  nor  steal  and  that  they  must 

live  pure  lives.  The  traders  did  everything  that  the 
fathers  preached  against.  Thus  the  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  was  hindered. 

If  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  their  plans,  all  the 
Indians  in  New  France  would  have  been  settled  in  per¬ 
manent  homes,  on  farms,  and  in  villages.  They  failed,  but 
they  had  worked  hard  and  had  made  a  brave  struggle. 
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Test  how  well  you  remember  what  you  read,  by  an¬ 
swering  these  questions: 

1.  Why  were  the  Hurons  chosen  for  the  first  mission? 

2.  Why  was  it  difficult  to  learn  the  Indian  language? 

3.  Name  four  results  of  the  Jesuits’  work. 

4.  In  what  way  did  the  traders  harm  the  work  of  the 
Jesuits? 

A  Missing -Name  Test 

In  the  story  you  will  find  the  names  needed  to  fill 
these  blanks : 

\%  The _ missionaries  came  to  make  Christians 

of  the  Indians. 

2.  The  settlements  they  built  were  called - 


The  missionaries  went  into  the  interior  with  the 

fur-traders. 

They  explored  for  France. 

. . . . . . . . . . 


Do  you  know  what  river  the  Indians  called  the  "  great 
water  ”  ?  Should  you  like  to  go  with  two  Frenchmen 
on  an  exploring  trip  to  find  it. 

. . Illllllllltllllllllllllllllllll! 


REACHING  THE  "  GREAT  WATER  ” 

During  the  years  that  fur-traders  and  missionaries 
had  been  exploring  the  interior,  France  had  not  given 
up  her  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea. 
Champlain  had  heard  of  a  great  water  to  the  west,  but 
his  duties  as  governor  had  not  allowed  him  to  seek  it. 

Who  should  be  sent  out  to  Explore  ? 

The  new  governor  who  followed  Champlain  began 
at  once  to  look  about  for  someone  to  send  out  in  search 
of  the  "great  water."  He  soon  heard  of  a  young  fur- 
trader  and  explorer  who  knew  the  life  of  the  wilderness 
as  well  as  any  Indian.  He  had  already  come  very  near 
to  this  great  river  and  had  explored  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  His  name  was  Joliet.  Joliet  was  made 
the  leader  of  the  new  expedition. 

Every  important  exploring  party  had  a  missionary 
with  it ;  so  the  governor  asked  the  Jesuits  to  choose  one 
of  their  number  for  this  purpose.  They  chose  one  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  Joliet’s  in  Quebec.  He  had  worked 
in  three  missions  on  the  Far- Western  frontier  and  had 
heard  from  the  Indians  about  this  great  river  which, 
he  believed,  flowed  into  the  Pacific.  The  Indians  had 

promised  to  make  him  a  canoe  and  to  guide  him  there. 
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The  French  on  the  Mississippi 


He  had  learned  six  Indian  languages  in  preparation  for 
his  journey  and  for  years  had  been  begging  to  be  sent  to 
jound  a  mission  among  the  Illinois  Indians.  This  mis¬ 
sionary  was  called  Father  Marquette.  Joliet  and  Father 
Marquette,  then,  were  chosen  to  undertake  the  work. 
Father  Marquette  was  already  at  Mackinac. 
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From  Quebec  to  Green  Bay 

Joliet  set  out  from  Quebec  alone.  (Find  Quebec  on 
the  map  on  page  295.)  It  was  late  in  the  fall  before  he 
finished  the  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  to  Mackinac, 
where  he  found  a  fort  and  a  log  mission  with  a  bark 
roof.  Marquette  was  at  work  there.  Joliet  gave  Mar¬ 
quette  the  letters  from  the  governor  telling  him  to  join 
the  expedition,  and  eagerly  the  two  friends  began  to 
make  ready.  (Find  Mackinac  on  the  map  on  page  295.) 

This  work  took  all  winter.  They  gathered  supplies 
of  Indian  corn  and  smoked  meat.  They  sent  far  and 
wide  for  Indians,  fur-traders,  and  missionaries  who  knew 
about  the  river ;  and  all  together  drew  up  a  map  of 
the  country,  with  the  names  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and 
Indian  tribes  that  the  explorers  would  pass.  They  se¬ 
cured  two  bark  canoes  with  five  Frenchmen  to  help  in 
paddling  them. 

As  soon  as  spring  came  they  set  out,  all  seven  taking 
turns  kneeling  in  the  boats  and  paddling.  Their  first 
stop  was  among  the  wild-rice  Indians.  Marquette  had 
preached  among  them;  so  they  treated  him  kindly, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  tried  to  persuade  the  party 
not  to  go  any  farther.  They  told  of  the  savage  Indians, 
of  the  danger  of  the  great  river  itself,  and  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  heat  that  would  be  met  farther  south. 

Indians  do  not  make  exploring  trips;  they  go  to 
strange  countries  only  to  hunt,  to  mine,  to  trade,  or  to 
make  war.  So  the  wild-rice  Indians  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  Joliet  and  Marquette  were  risking  their 
lives  for  nothing  at  all.  But  they  could  not  stop  the 
explorers. 
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From  Green  Bay  to  the  Mississippi 

Leaving  Green  Bay,  the  little  exploring  party  pad- 
died  up  the  beautiful  Fox  River.  (Find  Green  Bay  and 
the  Fox  River  on  the  map  on  page  295.)  At  first  travel¬ 
ing  was  very  easy,  but  later  they  found  many  rocks  and 
rapids.  They  had  plenty  of  food,  for  wild  ducks  came 
to  feed  on  the  rice  along  the  river  banks. 

The  explorers  soon  reached  the  lands  of  the  Fire 
Nation,  which  was  as  far  as  Frenchmen  had  gone  up  to 
that  time.  These  Indians  gave  them  two  guides,  with¬ 
out  whose  help  they  could  never  have  found  their  way. 
To  find  the  river  which  emptied  into  the  Mississippi 
they  had  to  cross  many  swamps  and  lakes.  After  carry¬ 
ing  their  canoes  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  they  reached 
its  banks,  offered  up  a  prayer,  and  floated  down  with 
the  current.  (Find  their  route  on  the  map  on  page  295.) 
The  place  across  which  they  carried  their  canoes  was 
called  a  portage. 

They  passed  through  a  beautiful  country  full  of  deer 
and  buffalo.  Then,  just  one  month  after  leaving  Macki¬ 
nac,  their  canoes  drifted  out  upon  the  "great  water." 
The  first  part  of  their  search  had  been  successful. 

Down  the  Mississippi 

The  Mississippi  was  almost  a  mile  wide  at  the  place 
where  the  explorers  entered  it,  but  soon  it  became 
narrower  and  deeper.  Forests  and  hills  were  no  longer 
to  be  seen ;  all  the  land  about  them  was  flat.  Huge  fish 
struck  against  the  canoes  and  nearly  turned  them  over. 
Every  day  the  boatmen  killed  game ;  sometimes  they  saw 
herds  of  buffalo  numbering  as  many  as  four  hundred. 
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Every  night  the  party  landed  to  make  a  fire  and  cook 
their  food ;  but  they  slept  in  their  canoes  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  one  of  them  always  kept  guard. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  signs  of  life  were  wild  beasts 
and  birds,  but  one  day  they  found  the  prints  of  men’s 
feet  in  the  sand.  The  footprints  led  them  to  an  Indian 
village.  The  chiefs  came  forth  to  meet  the  strangers, 
bringing  the  pipe  of  peace,  while  the  rest  of  the  people 
watched  in  silence.  These  were  the  Illinois  Indians. 

A  great  feast  was  held,  with  many  speeches  and  many 
gifts.  The  feast  consisted  of  corn  meal,  of  fish  from 
which  the  chief  removed  the  bones  for  his  guests,  and 
of  a  roast  dog  —  which  the  Frenchmen  did  not  eat. 

The  chief  told  the  explorers  that  their  visit  made  the 
sky  more  beautiful,  the  river  more  clear,  and  even  the 
tobacco  stronger.  But  he  warned  them  of  bad  Indians 
and  evil  spirits  farther  south  and  begged  them  to  re¬ 
main  among  the  Illinois.  They  said  that  they  must 
go  on,  however;  and  the  next  morning  six  hundred 
Indians  came  down  to  the  river  to  say  good-by  to  them. 

Farther  down  the  river,  Marquette  and  Joliet  passed 
high  rocks  with  such  frightful  figures  painted  on  them 
in  red,  green,  and  black  that  even  the  bravest  of  the 
Indians  would  not  look  at  them.  Then  they  reached  the 
point  where  the  Missouri  River  empties  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  its  water  thick  with  mud.  Here  the  force  of 
the  current  was  so  great  that  their  canoes  were  nearly 
overturned.  Trees  floating  swiftly  down  the  river  made 
the  danger  still  greater.  Marquette  hoped  that  some  day 
he  would  be  able  to  explore  the  Missouri  also,  but  he 
could  not  do  it  then.  (On  the  map  on  page  295  find  the 
point  where  the  Missouri  empties  into  the  Mississippi.) 
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Marquette  and  Joliet  reach  the  Mississippi 

Which  one  is  Marquette?  Which  is  Joliet? 

A  little  later  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  point  where 
the  Ohio  River  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  The  mos¬ 
quitoes  were  so  troublesome  that  the  men  had  to  roll 
themselves  up  in  the  sails  to  protect  themselves.  When 
they  tried  to  land  they  were  attacked  by  a  tribe  of  fierce 
Indians.  (On  the  map  on  page  295  find  where  the  Ohio 
River  empties  into  the  Mississippi.) 

By  this  time  the  travelers  were  beginning  to  see  that 
the  Mississippi  must  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
rather  than  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Indeed,  the  natives 
told  them  that  it  was  only  ten  days’  journey  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  They  were  also  told  that  the  savages 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  river  would  certainly  capture  them 
if  the  Spaniards  who  lived  there  did  not ;  so  they  decided 
to  return.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them  to 
find  that  the  "great  water"  was  not,  after  all,  a  passage 
to  China. 

The  Return 

Paddling  up  the  river  against  the  current  was  very 
hard  work  and  took  a  long  time.  The  party  was  at 
last  quite  worn  out  by  the  constant  toil,  by  poor  food 
and  lack  of  rest,  and  by  being  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

When  the  explorers  reached  the  land  of  the  Illinois 
the  Indians  guided  them  by  a  short  cut  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  Lake  Michigan.  (On  the  map  on  page  295 
find  the  land  of  the  Illinois  Indians.) 

Marquette  had  suffered  even  more  than  the  others 
and  was  eager  to  reach  the  mission.  Yet  he  stopped  three 
days  to  preach  among  the  Indians  and  promised  that 
some  day  he  would  return  to  found  a  mission. 

When  the  explorers  arrived  at  the  mission  on  Green 
Bay,  Marquette  and  Joliet  separated.  In  their  journey 
of  four  months  they  had  traveled  twenty-five  hundred 
miles. 

Joliet  set  out  for  Quebec  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River. 
When  he  was  almost  at  the  end  of  his  journey  he  tried 
to  shoot  the  rapids,  and  his  canoe  was  overturned.  All 
his  records,  papers,  and  maps  were  lost.  His  young 
Indian  guide  was  drowned. 

Joliet  reported  his  journey  to  the  governor  of  Canada 
and  drew  from  memory  a  map  of  the  Mississippi  region. 
He  asked  to  be  sent  back  to  found  a  f ur-trading  post,  but 
the  governor  did  not  think  it  best ;  so  nothing  came  of 
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his  plan.  Years  afterwards  he  was  given  a  little  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  a  reward  for  his  discoveries. 

Marquette  was  ill  for  more  than  a  year,  but  he  did 
not  forget  his  promise  to  the  Illinois  Indians.  As  soon 
as  he  could,  he  returned  to  them.  Cold  weather  quickly 
made  him  ill  again,  and  all  winter  he  had  to  lie  in  a 
poor  hut,  depending  on  the  friendly  Indians  for  his  food. 

In  the  spring  he  used  the  last  of  his  failing  strength 
to  begin  the  mission  for  the  Illinois  Indians.  A  building 
was  put  up  and  a  few  services  were  held.  Then  it  be¬ 
came  clear  to  all  of  them  that  he  had  only  a  short  time 
to  live.  He  set  out  for  Mackinac,  but  died  on  the  way 
and  was  buried  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Later 
some  friendly  Indians  took  up  his  body  and  buried  it  in 
his  mission. 

Marquette’s  records  and  reports  of  the  Mississippi 
region  were  saved ;  they  carried  the  news  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  far-away  France.  He  himself  did  not  know  that 
he  was  to  become  famous;  he  only  knew  that  he  had 
been  able  to  do  God’s  work  among  the  savages. 

Results  of  the  Journey 

The  most  important  result  of  the  journey  of  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Joliet  was  that  New  France  learned  how 
easy  it  was  to  travel  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  across  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  down  the  Mississippi.  Soon  forts  were 
built  along  this  route,  and  the  fur  trade  was  established 
there.  So  it  may  be  said  that  Marquette  and  Joliet  were 
the  real  discoverers  of  the  Mississippi.  De  Soto,  who 
had  seen  the  river  a  century  and  a  quarter  earlier,  had 
explored  only  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  his  discovery 
had  not  been  followed  by  settlements. 
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Something  to  Explain 

1.  What  preparations  did  Joliet  and  Marquette  make 
for  their  journey? 

2.  What  did  they  see  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  ? 

3.  Why  did  they  turn  back? 

4.  What  was  the  most  important  result  of  their  journey? 

5.  Why  are  they  called  the  real  discoverers  of  the 
Mississippi  ? 

Choices  to  Make 

!•  The  missionary  who  tried  to  find  the  passageway  to 
the  Far  East  was 

Champlain  Marquette  Joliet 

2.  The  fur-trader  who  was  in  charge  of  the  expedition  was 

Marquette  Joliet  Cartier 

3.  Marquette  and  Joliet  paddled  their  canoes  from 
Mackinac  across  the  end  of 

Lake  Michigan  Lake  Erie  Lake  Ontario 

4.  A  place  where  boats  are  carried  from  one  stream  to 
another  is  a 

mission  station  gap  portage 

5.  When  the  Indians  wanted  to  show  that  they  were 
friendly,  they  offered  the 

pipe  of  peace  scalping  knife  tomahawk 

Marquette  and  Joliet  were  looking  for  a  passage  to  the 

Indies. 

They  were  the  first  to  discover  the  middle  part  of  the 

Mississippi  River. 
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What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  person  has  a 
strong  will?  Then  what  would  an  ''iron  will”  be? 
Do  you  think  you  would  like  a  man  with  an  iron  will  ? 
You  can  answer  the  last  question  better  after  you  have 

read  the  story. 

llllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMlill 


THE  MAN  WITH  AN  IRON  WILL 

We  are  not  surprised  when  we  hear  of  Indians  en¬ 
during  all  kinds  of  suffering ;  we  know  that  they  were 
trained  to  it  from  their  youth  up.  But  when  we  read 
of  a  wealthy  Frenchman,  born  of  a  proud  old  family, 
well-educated,  and  used  to  ease  and  riches,  who  of  his 
own  free  will  walked  overland  through  melting  snow 
for  a  thousand  miles,  with  only  dried  corn  to  eat  and 
with  no  covering  at  night  to  protect  him  from  the  icy 
winds,  we  are  forced  to  wonder  and  to  admire. 

Such  a  man  was  La  Salle.  He  belonged  to  a  proud 
and  wealthy  French  family,  who  expected  that  he 
would  become  a  soldier.  Instead  of  that,  he  studied  to 
become  a  Jesuit  missionary;  but  after  some  years  he 
decided  that  he  did  not  want  to  live  a  life  in  which  he 
would  always  have  to  obey  others.  An  older  brother 
had  already  gone  out  to  Canada ;  and  La  Salle,  while 
still  a  young  man,  followed  him. 

When  he  arrived  in  Canada  he  was  given  land  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  There  he  built  a  house  and 
some  barns  and  at  once  began  to  study  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  and  the  Indian  ways  of  living.  Why  ?  No  one 

'  knew.  He  had  few  friends,  this  silent,  stern  man  whose 
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iron  will  drove  him  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  to  do 
whatever  he  set  out  to  do. 

The  Iroquois  Indians  often  visited  his  farm,  for  by 
that  time  they  had  made  peace  with  the  French.  They 
told  him  of  a  great  river  to  the  south  which  we  today 
call  the  Ohio.  La  Salle  decided  to  explore  it,  with  the 
old  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  China.  He  sold  his 
lands,  and  with  the  money  that  he  got  for  them  he 
bought  four  canoes  and  supplies  for  fourteen  men  for 
a  long  journey. 

Joining  some  missionaries  who  had  already  started, 
the  party  set  out.  The  Iroquois  served  as  guides.  At 
night  the  explorers  slept  on  the  ground  or  under  shelters 
made  of  bark.  In  the  Indian  villages  through  which  they 
passed,  feasts  were  given  for  them.  Slowly  they  followed 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  by  that 
time  was  fairly  well  known,  and  in  time  reached  Lake 
Erie,  about  which  the  Frenchmen  still  knew  very  little. 

There  they  met  Joliet  coming  home.  His  report  of 
the  Indians  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  made  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  change  their  minds  and  decide  to  go  north 
instead  of  south. 

La  Salle,  however,  had  set  out  to  find  the  Ohio  River ; 
and  he  determined  to  go  on,  no  matter  if  his  com¬ 
panions  changed  their  plans.  Just  what  he  did  in  the 
next  two  years  is  not  clear,  but  it  seems  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  Ohio  and  exploring  it  as  far  as 
Kentucky.  His  men  left  him,  and  he  made  his  way 
back  alone.  Many  times  afterwards  his  followers  de¬ 
serted  him  also.  In  fact  he  had  much  more  trouble 
managing  his  own  Frenchmen  than  he  had  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians. 
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Building  Forts 

During  the  following  years  La  Salle’s  plans  took 
shape:  he  would  leave  Canada,  which  was  shut  in  by 
ice  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and  would  lead  his 
followers  into  the  heart  of  the  country  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  The  rich  fur  trade  of  the  interior  would 
pay  all  the  expense  of  such  a  movement. 

As  a  first  step  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  he  intended 
to  build  forts  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  thus  secure  for 
the  French  the  fur  trade,  which  the  English  were  every 
year  winning  away  from  them.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
the  governor’s  permission  to  do  this,  but  the  governor 
believed  in  La  Salle  and  liked  his  plan. 

Together  the  governor  and  La  Salle  set  out  on  a  great 
expedition  to  the  Iroquois  lands  to  build  the  first  fort. 
They  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes  and  two  large 
flatboats,  which  they  painted  red  and  blue  to  please  the 
natives.  The  boats  struggled  through  the  many  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  past  the  Thousand  Islands,  to 
Lake  Ontario.  There  a  great  body  of  Iroquois  had 
met,  whose  chiefs  made  another  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  governor.  La  Salle  gave  guns  to  the  men  and  raisins 
to  the  women  and  children,  so  that  they  might  feel 
more  friendly  toward  the  French.  (On  the  map  on 
page  295  find  the  French  fort  on  Lake  Ontario.) 

The  soldiers  began  work  on  the  fort.  Some  cut  down 
trees,  some  dug  ditches,  and  some  rolled  the  logs  into 
place.  Soon  the  fort  was  finished,  and  La  Salle  was 
put  in  command.  Then  he  made  a  voyage  to  France 
with  letters  from  the  governor  asking  the  king  to  let 
La  Salle,  alone,  have  the  fur  trade  at  the  new  fort.  The 
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king  was  pleased,  granted  the  request,  and  made  La 
Salle  a  noble.  No  one  else  was  to  trade  in  furs  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune  which  La  Salle 
met  on  this  journey  was  worth  more  to  him  than  his 
fort  or  his  fur  trade.  A  young  Italian  joined  him,  and 
for  years  was  his  most  faithful  helper. 

When  they  returned  to  Canada  they  set  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  village  round  the  fort.  The  log  building  was  torn 
down  and  a  stone  fort  was  put  up  in  its  place,  ground 
was  cleared,  and  French  and  Indian  villages  were  begun. 
Cattle,  pigs,  and  chickens  were  bought.  Nine  cannon 
were  mounted  on  the  walls,  and  some  vessels  were  built 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

A  mission  was  started.  All  this  work  La  Salle  did 
at  his  own  expense.  When  his  money  had  been  used  up, 
he  borrowed  from  his  friends. 

Then  the  fur-traders  whose  trade  he  had  taken  away 
began  to  plot  against  him.  They  charged  him  with 
trading  outside  the  region  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  (which  was  true),  and  they  even  tried  to  poison 
him. 

La  Salle  made  a  second  voyage  to  France.  Indeed, 
during  these  years  he  was  constantly  traveling  from  the 
Ohio  to  Mackinac,  to  Quebec,  and  back  to  France,  in 
spite  of  the  hard  work  at  the  forts  and  the  dangers  of 
the  journeys.  On  this  second  voyage  his  purpose  was 
to  ask  the  king  for  permission  to  build  still  more  forts 
in  order  to  hold  the  Mississippi  region  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  showed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  send  furs 
down  the  Mississippi  and  across  the  ocean  to  France 
without  passing  through  Canada.  The  king  granted 
him  permission  to  build  as  many  forts  as  he  liked,  but 
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gave  him  no  money  and  would  not  allow  colonies  to  be 
founded  along  the  Mississippi. 

Returning,  La  Salle  built  a  second  fort  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  though  it  was  so  late  in  the  fall  that  he 
had  to  use  hot  water  to  make  the  frozen  earth  soft 
enough  to  work.  The  Indians  were  not  pleased  when 
they  saw  another  fort  rising,  but  they  did  not  prevent 
it.  Indeed,  La  Salle  always  had  less  trouble  with  the 
Indians  than  with  his  own  people. 

The  ship  which  was  bringing  supplies  for  the  new  fort 
was  wrecked,  and  the  supplies  were  lost.  At  this  the 
people  from  whom  La  Salle  had  borrowed  money  seized 
all  his  goods.  Probably  most  men  would  have  given 
up  the  plan  in  the  face  of  so  many  difficulties,  but  not 
La  Salle. 

The  First  Attempt  to  reach  the  Mississippi 

La  Salle  decided  that  a  sailing  ship  should  be  built 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  for  a  canoe  could  not  hold 
enough  trading  goods  and  furs  to  set  up  trading  posts 
in  the  West.  Shipbuilders  set  to  work  cutting  down 
trees,  and  La  Salle  traveled  on  foot  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  get  supplies  for  his  vessel.  The  last  two 
days  of  his  journey  he  was  entirely  without  food. 

By  August  the  ship  was  finished,  the  first  sailing  ves¬ 
sel  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  was  called  the  Griffin.  The 
Indians  had  intended  to  burn  it,  but  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  do  so,  and  it  set  sail. 

The  Griffin  passed  Detroit,  and  reached  Mackinac 
just  six  years  after  Marquette  and  Joliet  had  set  out 
on  their  journey.  The  Indians  wondered  greatly  at  the 
"floating  fort,”  as  they  called  it.  At  Mackinac,  La  Salle 
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learned  that  the  traders  whom  he  had  sent  on  ahead 
in  canoes  had  used  up  all  his  trading  goods  and  had  left 
him  no  furs.  So  he  went  on  to  Green  Bay,  where  he 
found  furs  and  took  on  a  rich  load  to  sell. 

Then  he  sent  the  Griffin  back  to  the  settlements  with 
furs  to  pay  his  debts,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  it  again. 
Perhaps  it  went  down  in  a  storm. 

Knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  his  vessel, 
La  Salle  paddled  down  Lake  Michigan  through  heavy 
weather,  dragging  his  canoes  on  shore  every  night.  At 
the  mouth  of  a  river  in  Michigan  he  built  a  fort  and 
waited  for  the  Griffin  to  return  with  supplies  and  goods 
for  trading.  As  we  know,  it  had  already  been  lost. 
After  waiting  in  vain  for  some  time,  he  traveled  over¬ 
land  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  where  Marquette 
had  begun  his  mission.  (Find  the  Illinois  country  on 
the  map  on  page  295.)  The  weather  was  getting  so 
cold  that  his  men  had  to  build  fires  inside  the  wigwams 
to  keep  warm,  and  once  they  were  almost  burned  to 
death.  In  Illinois  they  built  another  fort,  the  French 
name  of  which  means  "Heartbreak.”  Many  times 
La  Salle  must  have  felt  that  his  heart  was  breaking  be¬ 
cause  of  his  disappointments.  Most  of  his  men  deserted 
because  of  the  hardships  that  they  had  to  suffer,  and 
again  someone  tried  to  poison  him. 

It  was  clear  that  without  supplies  no  more  forts  could 
be  built  and  no  trade  begun ;  so  La  Salle  set  out  to  travel 
on  foot  all  the  long  way  to  his  fort  on  Lake  Ontario. 
He  left  most  of  his  men  at  Fort  Heartbreak,  ordering 
one  party  under  his  Italian  helper  to  build  a  ship  and 
be  ready  to  sail  down  the  Mississippi  when  he  should 
return,  and  the  other  party  to  explore  its  upper  waters. 
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La  Salle  building  the  Griffin 

Why  did  La  Salle  want  so  large  a  ship?  (From  a  painting  by 

Stanley  M.  Arthurs) 
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A  few  men  went  with  him  on  his  journey  through  the 
deep  snow.  Trees  and  bushes  tore  their  faces  cruelly, 
and  they  were  soon  so  covered  with  blood  that  they 
hardly  knew  one  another.  Each  man  carried  his  own 
blanket,  pot,  ax,  gun,  powder,  and  lead.  For  days  they 
marched  through  melting  snow,  sometimes  waist-deep. 
Their  clothes  froze  hard  on  their  bodies.  It  was  the 
hardest  journey  ever  undertaken  by  Frenchmen  in 
America.  At  last,  after  great  suffering,  they  reached 
the  fort  on  Lake  Erie.  There  La  Salle  learned  that  the 
Griffin  had  been  sunk  and  that  another  vessel  coming 
from  France  with  supplies  had  also  been  lost. 

Meanwhile  his  Italian  helper  back  in  the  Illinois 
country  had  succeeded  in  building  a  fort  on  top  of  a 
high  rock ;  but  most  of  his  men  had  deserted,  the  Iro¬ 
quois  had  attacked  him,  and  he  had  barely  escaped  with 
his  life.  With  great  difficulty  he  had  managed  to  reach 
Green  Bay;  for  he  had  not  even  a  compass,  and  his 
canoe  had  broken  to  pieces  under  him. 

The  Second  Attempt 

At  this,  one  would  think,  La  Salle  must  surely  give 
up.  The  number  of  his  enemies  grew  greater  and 
greater.  He  was  deeper  in  debt  than  ever  and  would 
have  to  begin  all  over  again. 

But  he  had  no  thought  of  giving  up.  In  some  way 
he  succeeded  in  borrowing  more  money.  Again  he  set 
out  for  the  Illinois  country ;  but  he  found  no  one  there, 
for  his  Italian  helper  had  been  obliged  to  escape  and  all 
the  forts  had  been  destroyed.  La  Salle  searched  as  far 
as  the  Mississippi,  walking  in  front  of  his  men  to  break 
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a  path  for  them  through  the  snow.  Then  word  was 
brought  to  him  that  the  Italian  was  at  Mackinac. 
Back  to  Mackinac  he  went;  and  then  the  two  friends 
returned  sadly  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  nearing  its  end,  and  the  French  had  taken  no 
advantage  of  the  claim  to  the  Mississippi  which  had 
been  given  them  by  the  journey  of  Marquette  and  Joliet. 


Down  the  Mississippi 

No  sooner  had  La  Salle  returned  to  his  fort  than  he 
set  out  once  more  over  the  route  he  had  followed  so 
many  times  to  failure.  At  the  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
his  men  made  sleds  to  carry  their  goods  across  the  Illi¬ 
nois  portage.  They  gave  up  the  idea  of  building  a  ship 
and  decided  to  use  only  canoes  in  their  exploration  of 
the  great  river. 

This  journey  began  well.  The  party  entered  the 
Mississippi  and  soon  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  which  they  thought  more  like  "clear  mud"  than 
river  water.  Every  day  they  stopped  to  fish  and  hunt. 
Then  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Every  day 
grew  warmer.  At  last  they  reached  the  three  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi.  (Find  La  Salle’s  route  on  the  map 
on  page  295.) 

At  one  of  these  mouths  they  took  possession  of  the 
river,  and  of  all  the  land  drained  by  it,  for  the  king  of 
France.  On  the  shore  of  the  open  sea  they  set  up  a  cross 
and  a  wooden  post  with  the  king’s  arms,  and  buried  in 
the  mud  a  lead  plate  with  the  names  of  those  who 
had  made  the  discovery.  La  Salle  named  the  country 
Louisiana  in  honor  of  King  Louis. 
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He  had  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but  his 
food  was  almost  gone  and  the  country  was  full  of  sick¬ 
ness.  La  Salle  lay  ill  forty  days  with  a  fever,  and  even 
four  months  afterwards  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could 
hardly  write  a  letter. 

The  return  journey  up  the  river  was  made  slowly. 
The  travelers  enjoyed  the  beautiful  country.  They  saw 
many  kinds  of  trees  for  shipbuilding  and  learned  that 
three  or  four  crops  of  corn  could  be  grown  each  year. 

The  expedition  reached  the  Illinois  country  without 
having  lost  a  man.  The  explorers  had  met  with  success ; 
but  they  had  no  furs,  and  the  cost  of  the  journey  had 
been  very  great.  Iroquois  Indians  were  about  to  attack 
the  Illinois,  and  the  governor  of  Canada  would  send  La 
Salle  no  help. 

The  brave  explorer  hurried  back  to  Quebec  only  to 
find  a  new  governor  there.  The  new  governor  hated 
La  Salle  and  took  the  command  of  all  the  forts  away 
from  him. 

There  was  nothing  for  La  Salle  to  do  but  to  return 
to  France  and  to  lay  his  case  before  the  king.  He  did  so, 
and  to  his  surprise  found  the  king  ready  to  listen  to  him. 
Once  before  he  had  asked  for  permission  to  build  a 
colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  had  been 
refused.  But  this  time  France  and  Spain  were  at  war, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  king  to  have  a 
French  colony  on  the  Gulf  so  near  to  the  rich  mines 
of  Mexico.  Perhaps  a  French  force  might  be  able  to 
conquer  Mexico.  Whoever  held  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  could  control  the  continent.  La  Salle  was 
given  permission  to  found  colonies  in  Louisiana  and 
was  appointed  its  governor. 
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The  Expedition  to  the  Gulf 

With  four  ships  and  nearly  four  hundred  men  La 
Salle  set  sail  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
evil  fortunes  were  now  ended  and  as  if  his  great  plan  of 
holding  the  heart  of  the  continent  for  France  was  about 
to  succeed. 

The  expedition  went  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
cattle  were  secured  for  the  colony.  The  heat  and  the 
bad  water  made  La  Salle  very  ill  again,  and  the  party 
had  to  stay  in  the  islands  for  weeks.  At  last  they  started 
on,  but  one  of  the  ships  did  not  appear  with  the  others. 
It  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Many  tools  and 
quantities  of  supplies  were  on  board.  La  Salle  knew  that 
the  loss  of  these  was  a  deathblow  to  the  colony. 

The  other  three  ships  sailed  slowly  on,  trying  to  find 
their  way  without  charts  or  maps,  for  the  Spaniards  had 
never  allowed  their  sailing  charts  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  other  nations.  The  ships  went  far  past  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  last  two  of  them  stopped  in  a 
bay  in  Texas.  (Find  their  route  on  the  map  on  page  295.) 

One  ship  was  wrecked.  The  supplies  ran  out  and  the 
colonists  had  to  land.  Some  of  them  were  captured 
by  the  Indians.  The  captain  of  the  largest  vessel 
thought  he  had  stayed  as  long  as  he  could,  and  so  re¬ 
turned  to  France ;  and  the  little  colony  was  left  to  it¬ 
self.  Sickness  broke  out  among  them ;  five  or  six  died 
every  day.  They  had  no  tools,  and  the  grain  that  they 
planted  would  not  grow.  They  lived  in  tents,  made 
clothing  from  sails,  and  suffered  from  bad  water  and 
snake  bites.  Disappointment  made  La  Salle  more  silent 
and  strict  than  ever. 
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After  much  suffering  twenty  men  set  out  on  foot  to 
find  the  Mississippi.  They  crossed  rivers  on  logs,  strug¬ 
gled  through  the  green  water  of  swamps,  cut  their  way 
through  the  cane  with  axes,  and  fought  constantly  with 
the  Indians.  When  only  eight  men  were  left  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  colony,  bringing  with  them  five  horses 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  buying  from  the  Indians. 
La  Salle  then  set  out  with  a  small  party  and  the  five 
horses  to  try  again  to  find  the  Mississippi.  After  many 
days  of  hard  travel  and  great  suffering  some  of  his  own 
men  killed  La  Salle.  They  stripped  off  his  clothes  and 
threw  his  body  into  the  bushes. 

The  colony  on  the  seashore  was  soon  destroyed  by 
Indians,  and  the  men  who  had  killed  La  Salle  quarreled 
among  themselves.  Most  of  them  were  killed  also.  Only 
a  few  friends  of  the  great  leader  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  back  to  Quebec  with  the  story  of  what  had 
happened. 

Thus  La  Salle  died,  thinking  that  his  life  was  a  failure. 
But  it  was  he  who  gave  the  whole  vast  Louisiana  country 
to  the  French. 


Getting  Ready 

You  cannot  do  the  exercises  below  unless  you  know 
the  story  well.  Test  your  knowledge  by  these  questions : 

1.  Did  La  Salle  reach  the  Ohio? 

2.  Where  did  he  build  his  first  fort? 

3.  Why  did  he  decide  to  build  a  sailing  vessel? 

4.  Why  could  the  ships  from  France  not  find  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi? 

5.  Was  La  Salle’s  work  a  failure? 
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Something  to  Do 


You  may  make  sentences  of  your  own,  using  the 
following  words.  Read  your  sentences  to  the  class. 


Name  of  Person 
1.  La  Salle 


Date 

5.  Near  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century 


Word 

6.  The  Griffin 

River 

3.  Great  Lakes 

4.  Louisiana 


Name  of  Places 
2.  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi 


La  Salle  went  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  its  mouth 
and  claimed  the  land  for  France. 

He  built  some  forts  along  the  river. 

He  wanted  to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  failed. 
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From  what  countries  were  most  of  the  explorers  about 
whom  we  have  been  reading  ?  Why  might  England  feel 
that  she  too  ought  to  send  out  explorers  ?  Do  you  think 
that  the  title  of  this  story  is  correct  in  calling  discovery 

and  exploration  a  game? 
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ENGLAND  ENTERS  THE  GAME 

Now  we  must  go  back  almost  two  hundred  years  in 
our  story,  to  find  out  what  England  has  been  doing  all 
this  time. 

While  Spain  and  Portugal  had  discovered  new  lands 
England  had  done  nothing.  You  remember  that  the 
king  of  England  had  refused  to  help  Columbus’s  brother. 
He  must  have  been  sorry  afterwards. 

Spain  used  her  wealth  from  the  New  World  to  buy 
greater  quantities  of  goods  from  England.  So  while 
Spain  was  spending  her  money  England  was  growing 
richer.  Spain’s  power  began  to  fail  while  England’s 
was  increasing. 

One  of  the  English  king’s  friends  said  to  him,  "If  you 
touch  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Indies,  you  touch  the 
apple  of  his  eye.’’  He  meant  that  the  New  World  was 
the  place  Spain  prized  most  highly. 

John  Cabot’s  First  Voyage 

The  English  king  at  last  decided  to  let  someone  sail 
into  the  west  for  England ;  and  the  man  who  obtained 

leave  to  do  so  was  John  Cabot,  a  native  of  Columbus’s 
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own  city  of  Genoa.  Very  early  Cabot  had  learned  the 
art  of  sailing  and  had  gone  to  Venice  to  help  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  trade  with  the  East. 

He  was  a  good  sailor ;  his  very  name  means  John 
the  Captain.  Once,  in  the  East,  he  had  met  a  caravan 
laden  with  spices.  He  asked  the  people  about  the 
distant  lands  from  which  they  came  and  listened  care¬ 
fully  to  their  answers.  From  that  time  on  he  was  eager 
to  make  a  voyage  to  China. 

Years  went  by.  On  his  journeys  Cabot  traveled  as 
far  north  as  Iceland.  At  last  he  settled  in  a  great 
trading  city  in  England.  One  of  the  merchants  of 
this  city  had  as  many  as  eight  hundred  seamen  sail¬ 
ing  for  him.  They  brought  back  interesting  stories  of 
strange  lands. 

Cabot’s  old  dream  of  the  East  came  back  to  him. 
Taking  a  map  and  a  globe,  he  went  to  the  king  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  voyage  which  Columbus 
had  made  and  to  reach  the  East  by  sailing  west. 

The  king  was  willing  to  listen.  Cabot  told  his  plan, 
and  the  king  believed  that  he  could  carry  it  out.  So 
a  letter  was  given  to  him  which  said  that  he  and  his 
three  sons  were  "to  sail  to  all  parts,  coun tries,  and  seas 
of  the  east,  west,  or  north."  They  might  have  five 
ships,  if  they  wished,  and  as  many  men  as  they  could 
get,  but  they  would  have  to  pay  all  the  expenses  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  to  find  any  islands  or  countries 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  unknown  to  Christian 
nations  and  were  to  set  up  the  English  flag  and  conquer 
all  such  countries  for  the  king. 

You  will  notice  that  they  were  not  to  sail  south.  The 
king  did  not  want  at  that  time  to  touch  the  Spanish 
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colonies  and  get  into  trouble  with  Spain.  His  fleet  was 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  fight  Spain. 

So  in  1497,  five  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  John  Cabot  set  sail  from  England  one  spring  morn¬ 
ing  at  sunrise.  He  had  only  one  ship  and  eighteen  men, 
but  the  men  were  good  sailors  and  were  used  to  the 
storms  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Mainland  of  North  America 

After  two  months  they  reached  a  new  land  which  no 
white  men,  except  perhaps  the  Northmen,1  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  the  mainland  of  North  America.  The 
country  was  wild,  with  great  dark  forests,  poor  soil, 
rocky  shores,  and  deep  bays  leading  far  inland.  They 
saw  no  natives,  but  found  some  traps  set,  which  showed 
that  people  must  live  near.  Was  this  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  China?  No  one  knew. 

John  Cabot  landed,  raised  the  flag  of  England  with 
its  red  cross,  and  claimed  the  country  for  the  English 
king.  Then,  because  his  provisions  were  almost  gone 
and  there  was  nothing  but  fish  to  eat  there,  he  hurried 
home  to  tell  the  king  the  news. 

The  king  was  pleased.  He  thought  that  his  sailors  had 
reached  the  Indies,  and  the  voyage  had  cost  him  nothing. 
So  he  gave  Cabot  a  little  present  of  fifty  dollars  for  hav¬ 
ing  found  the  "new  island.”  It  was  not  a  great  sum,  but 
it  showed  that  he  appreciated  Cabot’s  work.  Every  year 
afterwards  Cabot  was  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars. 

'  The  account  of  Cabot  comes  after  that  of  the  Spanish  explorers  for 
convenience  of  arrangement,  although  chronologically  it  is  earlier.  Since 
it  is  earlier,  there  is  in  fact  no  contradiction  here  of  what  was  written 
about  De  Soto. 
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The  Cabots  leaving  England 

Which  one  is  John  Cabot?  (From  a  painting  by  Ernest  Board,  in  the 
Bristol  Art  Gallery,  Bristol,  England) 

The  English  people  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  voy¬ 
age.  Cabot,  being  foreign-born  and  poor,  would  not 
have  been  believed  if  his  men  (who  were  all  English) 
had  not  told  the  same  story;  but  since  they  did,  he 
was  treated  as  a  great  man.  "The  English  called  him  a 
great  admiral.  He  dressed  in  silk ;  they  paid  him  great 
honor;  and  everyone  ran  after  him  like  mad.” 

The  Spanish  king  was  angry,  for  he  claimed  that  all 
the  islands  of  the  Indies  belonged  to  him ;  but  the  king 
of  England  did  not  care  for  that. 

The  Cabots’  Second  Voyage 

Cabot  knew  that  the  time  to  make  a  second  voyage 
was  while  people  were  still  excited  about  the  first.  He 
gained  the  king’s  consent  to  go  again.  This  time  he 
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was  given  five  ships,  enough  food  for  a  year,  and  some 
prisoners  to  help  found  a  colony.  A  year  after  he  had 
returned  from  his  first  voyage  he  and  his  son  set  out 
again  to  find  the  seven  golden  cities  of  the  Indies  about 
which  he  had  heard  so  many  stories. 

After  a  two  months’  voyage  they  reached  the  new 
land  and  sailed  northward  until  they  came  to  ''huge 
heaps  of  ice  swimming  on  the  sea.”  Because  of  the 
cold  they  turned  southward  again,  and  after  a  time 
found  the  sea  so  full  of  fish  that  they  said  the  ships 
could  hardly  sail  on.  Some  of  the  fish  were  as  long  as 
a  man  and  weighed  a  hundred  pounds.  The  Cabots 
were  also  interested  in  watching  some  bears  which 
came  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  pulled  out  fish 
with  their  claws. 

They  saw  some  natives  who  wore  the  skins  of  animals 
for  clothing  and  who  were  as  proud  of  them  as  we  are 
of  our  finest  silks.  They  caught  three  of  the  savages 
and  took  them  home  to  Europe.  Someone  who  saw  them 
in  England  wrote  that  they  were  "clothed  in  beasts’ 
skins  and  did  eat  raw  flesh  and  spoke  such  speech  that 
no  man  could  understand  them.” 

The  Cabots  tried  to  start  a  colony  in  the  land  that 
they  had  found,  but  they  had  so  much  trouble  with  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken  with  them  as  seamen  that  they 
gave  it  up.  No  spices  were  to  be  found  anywhere. 

On  the  way  home  John  Cabot  disappeared ;  we  hear 
no  more  about  him.  Perhaps  he  died  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  We  know  only  that  his  son  returned  and  told 
about  the  discoveries  and  great  deeds  of  his  father  as 
if  he  had  done  them  himself.  (On  the  map  on  page  321 
find  the  route  of  the  Cabots.) 


Routes  of  Cabot  and  Drake 
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Results  of  the  Voyages 

England  was  disappointed  in  the  new  land.  It  was 
not  the  Indies,  and  so  the  Cabots’  voyage  was  looked 
upon  as  a  failure.  No  trade  could  be  secured.  The 
land  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  much.  But  one  thing  was 
sure :  it  was  a  good  place  for  fishing,  and  English  ships 
went  there  every  year  and  came  back  loaded  with  fish. 
These  fishing  grounds  were  a  mine  of  wealth,  for  at  that 
time  all  Europe  fasted  on  Fridays  and  holy  days.  Fifty 
English  ships  spent  two  months  in  America  every  year. 

The  voyages  of  the  Cabots  were  soon  almost  forgotten ; 
but  many  years  afterwards  England  found  that  the  new 
land  which  they  had  discovered  was  valuable,  and  wished 
to  lay  claim  to  it.  Then  she  remembered,  and  claimed 
all  of  North  America  because  John  Cabot  had  been  the 
first  white  man  to  reach  its  shores.  So  a  voyage  which 
had  been  thought  a  failure  gave  England  her  claim  to 
a  continent. 

Testing  Yourself 

How  well  do  you  remember  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  story?  Test  yourself  by  the  following  questions. 
You  will  need  these  facts  soon. 

1.  Why  did  Spain  grow  poorer?  Why  did  England  grow 
richer  ? 

2.  What  did  Cabot  find  on  his  first  voyage? 

3.  What  did  Cabot  and  his  son  find  on  their  second 
voyage  ? 

4.  What  did  England  think  of  the  newly  discovered 
land?  Did  Englishmen  use  it? 

5.  Why  did  England  remember  the  Cabots’  voyages  later  ? 
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Filling  Blanks 

Write  the  correct  words  in  a  list  and  number  them 
as  the  sentences  are  numbered.  Show  your  list  to  the 
teacher.  All  these  words  were  used  in  the  story. 

1.  The  year  in  which  John  Cabot  discovered  North 

America  was _ 

2.  The  parts  of  a  new  country  which  each  nation  called 

its  own  were  the _ of  that  nation. 

3.  The  nation  which  claimed  the  eastern  coast  of  North 

America  was _ 

4.  Land  on  a  continent  rather  than  on  an  island  is 

called  the _ 

5.  The  name  of  the  Englishman  who  discovered  North 

America  was _ _ 

6.  The  land  which  England  claimed  in  the  New  World 

was  in - - 


John  Cabot  discovered  the  mainland  of  North  America 

in  1497. 


Because  of  his  voyages  England  later  claimed  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America. 
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Has  any  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  ever  been 
ruled  by  a  woman  ?  The  story  will  tell  you. 
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THE  SPACIOUS  DAYS  OF  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS 

After  the  time  of  the  Cabots  more  than  half  a  century 
went  by  during  which  England  did  not  attempt  to  send 
out  exploring  and  colonizing  expeditions.  She  was  kept 
very  busy  by  affairs  at  home,  especially  by  her  troubles 
with  Europe  and  by  wars  among  her  own  people.  She 
had  neither  energy  nor  money  to  spend  in  the  New  World. 


Progress  in  England 

And  yet  in  spite  of  her  troubles  England  was  prosper¬ 
ing.  Slowly  but  steadily  she  was  getting  ready  for  the 
great  advance  that  was  soon  to  come. 

One  great  improvement  was  in  the  growth  of  her 
commerce.  From  earliest  times  England  had  been  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  sheep-raising  country,  but  she  had  sent  most 
of  her  wool  across  the  English  Channel  into  Flanders 
to  be  manufactured  into  woolen  cloth.  The  workmen 
there  were  skillful  spinners  and  weavers. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  these 
wool-manufacturers,  because  of  troubles  in  Europe,  de¬ 
cided  to  pack  up  all  their  goods  and  move  into  England. 
They  did  so,  and  set  up  their  spinning  wheels  and  their 
looms  for  weaving  at  a  place  called  Worstead.  This  place 

was  soon  sending  out  so  much  woolen  cloth  that  the  very 
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name  of  woolen  cloth  came  to  be  "worsted.”  England, 
you  can  see,  was  becoming  a  manufacturing  country. 

The  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  merchants  be¬ 
came  the  great  middle  class  in  England.  They  grew 
wealthy.  Then  the  farmers,  seeing  that  the  merchants 
were  prospering,  decided  to  enter  the  wool-producing 
business  too.  They  began  to  raise  sheep  instead  of  tilling 
the  soil  and  raising  crops. 

A  group  of  merchants  who  called  themselves  Merchant 
Adventurers  decided  to  make  up  a  sort  of  guild.  They 
wanted  to  send  out  their  goods  to  other  countries  in 
their  own  ships.  Many  of  their  ships  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  pirates.  One  group  traded  in  Russia,  another 
in  Africa,  another  in  the  Far  East. 

Because  their  trade  was  growing  so  fast,  Englishmen 
began  to  build  larger  ships  and  to  train  pilots  to  guide 
them.  One  ship  which  was  built  had  five  masts ;  it 
would  be  considered  very  large  for  a  sailing  vessel  even 
today. 

Elizabeth  comes  to  the  Throne 

Affairs  were  thus  in  a  prosperous  condition  when 
Elizabeth  became  queen  of  England.  "Good  Queen 
Bess”  (as  she  was  called)  reigned  for  almost  fifty  years. 
During  that  time  she  saw  England  advance  from  a 
position  of  little  importance  to  the  position  of  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  nations.  She  never  married,  but 

remained  "the  Virgin  Queen. 

The  first  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  were  anxious  years. 
Trouble  with  Spain  was  almost  sure  to  come.  And  in 
England  itself  conditions  were  far  from  peaceful.  The 
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Protestants  and  the  Catholics  were  at  swords’  points, 
and  the  queen  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  order. 

But  she  was  a  daring,  courageous  woman,  full  of 
confidence  in  herself  and  hard  as  steel.  She  had  little 
feeling  of  love  or  gratitude  for  any  person.  Her  aim  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time  was  to  advance  England’s  interests. 

So  she  restored  order,  paid  the  public  debt,  and  helped 
London’s  trade  to  grow.  London  became  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  the  world ;  ships  from  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  the  German  cities,  Denmark,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  might  be  seen  every  day  at  anchor  in  the  Thames 
River.  A  visitor  wrote,  "One  can  scarcely  pass  along  the 
streets  on  account  of  the  throng.” 


Luxury  of  Elizabeth’s  Court 

But  although  Elizabeth  had  a  manlike  voice  and  a 
fierce  temper  she  was  very  proud  of  her  red  hair  and  her 
pale  face.  She  had  three  thousand  dresses,  so  decorated 
that  not  a  square  inch  of  any  of  them  was  without  its 
jewels.  Most  of  the  gowns  were  covered  with  "a  bushel 
of  big  pearls.” 

She  and  the  ladies  of  her  court  wore  very  full  skirts, 
very  tight  waists,  and  immense  ruffs,  or  collars,  of 
starched  linen  standing  up  about  their  necks.  They 
bought  large  quantities  of  false  hair,  which  they  wore 
curled  tightly  and  piled  high  on  their  heads.  Men  as 
well  as  women  changed  the  fashions  every  year. 

We  might  perhaps  smile  at  the  queen’s  taste  in  such 
matters,  but  when  we  read  that  she  could  compose 
poetry,  discuss  the  rules  of  chivalry,  explain  the  law, 
and  plan  explorations,  as  well  as  hawk  and  hunt  and 
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Queen  Elizabeth 

From  a  painting  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett 
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Elizabeth  and  her  courtiers 

attend  plays  and  dances,  we  are  forced  to  respect  her 
ability  and  her  energy.  She  was  a  good  ruler. 

The  queen  loved  a  quick  wit,  and  any  courtier  who 
could  make  her  a  clever  answer  was  sure  of  her  favor. 
From  time  to  time  she  made  visits  to  her  favorites  in 
their  castles.  When  she  was  ready  for  one  of  these 
"progresses”  she  and  her  friends  traveled  to  the  castle 
on  horseback,  followed  by  six  hundred  carts  carrying 
her  baggage.  Occasionally  she  used  a  coach,  —  a 
strange  sight  to  all  England,  —  but  not  often,  for  a 
coach  was  likely  to  get  stuck  in  the  mud. 

All  the  courtiers  tried  to  see  who  could  make  his 
castle  most  gorgeous  for  the  queen.  Nothing  plain  was 
to  be  found  either  on  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  the 
castles.  Everything  was  ornamented,  carved,  painted,  or 
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embroidered,  for  the  queen  liked  decoration.  The  ban¬ 
quet  halls  were  large  enough  to  seat  the  entire  com¬ 
pany.  Even  the  four-poster  beds  in  the  huge  bedrooms 
were  covered  with  rich  cloths  of  silk  and  gold.  Some  of 
the  castles  even  boasted  looking-glasses !  The  well-kept 
gardens  contained  miles  of  graveled  walks,  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  many  fountains  and  statues. 

As  long  as  the  queen  remained,  the  master  of  the 
castle  felt  it  his  duty  to  amuse  her  by  a  constant  round 
of  entertainments :  hunting,  hawking,  playing  at  cards, 
dancing,  feasting,  and  giving  plays  in  the  hall  or  out  of 
doors. 

Many  of  the  older  Englishmen  shook  their  heads 
when  they  saw  the  younger  people  using  carpets,  forks, 
pillows,  nightgowns,  and  silk  stockings,  and  when  chim¬ 
neys  were  becoming  common  sights.  They  thought  that 
men  were  becoming  too  fond  of  ease  and  that  they  did 
not  take  life  seriously  enough. 


"Merrie  England”  and  her  Sea  Dogs 

The  care-free  daring  of  the  age  shows  very  plainly 
through  its  stories  and  its  poems.  Stories  of  voyages 
and  explorations  were  seized  upon  and  were  eagerly  read 
everywhere.  Many  of  the  plays  written  at  this  time  by 
England’s  greatest  writer,  Shakespeare,  were  based  on 
stirring  stories  from  its  history.  Well  has  the  England 
of  Elizabeth’s  time  been  called  "Merrie  England.” 

The  Englishmen  who  more  than  any  others  stirred 
the  nation  into  new  life  were  the  daring  seamen  —  sea 
dogs,  as  they  were  called. 

English  seamen  continued  year  after  year  to  trade 
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with  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  the  New  World.  Such 
trade  was  against  the  law  of  Spain,  for  Spain  intended 
to  keep  all  her  colonial  trade  in  her  own  hands.  But 
when  the  English  ships  appeared  in  their  harbors  bear¬ 
ing  African  slaves  for  sale,  the  Spanish  colonists  winked 
at  the  law  and  bought  as  many  as  they  could  afford. 
The  profits  of  this  trade  were  so  great  that  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  made  no  real  attempt  to  stop  it. 

These  seamen  would  return  to  their  island  homes  with 
strange  monkeys  and  parrots  and  even  with  Negroes 
and  Indians  to  show  to  their  friends.  Their  stories  of 
adventure,  like  a  breath  of  the  salt  sea,  stirred  the  old 
viking  blood  of  the  Englishmen  and  wakened  their 
viking  memories.  Suddenly  the  'Tight  little  island’ ’  — 
England  —  seemed  too  small  for  them.  Their  vision 
looked  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  they  also  became 
seized  with  the  desire  to  venture  forth  upon  the  seas. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  adventure  spread. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Englishmen  in  the  dull, 
humdrum  years  that  followed  looked  back  upon  the 
Elizabethan  Age  as  the  "spacious  days  of  Good  Queen 
Bess." 

A  Matching  Game 

I.  Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to  do  the 
exercise  below. 

1.  Why  did  England  wait  so  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Cabots  before  sending  men  to  the  New  World? 

2.  Who  taught  Englishmen  to  manufacture  woolen 
cloth  ? 

3.  What  troubles  did  Elizabeth  meet  when  she  first 
came  to  the  throne? 
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4.  What  were  the  queen’s  "progresses”? 

5.  What  effect  did  the  seamen  have  on  the  spirit  of 
England  ? 


II.  Copy  the  second  column.  Put  the  figure  1  before 
the  words  which  describe  sea  dogs  (which  is  No.  1  in 
the  first  column),  and  so  on. 


1.  sea  dogs 

2.  middle  class 

3.  the  Virgin  Queen 

4.  Shakespeare 

5.  English  Channel 


the  waterway  between  England  and 
France 

a  name  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  greatest  writer  England  ever 
produced 

a  name  given  to  the  sailors  of 
England 

people  neither  noble  nor  poor 


Under  Queen  Elizabeth  England  became  one  of  the  great 

powers  of  Europe. 
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What  kind  of  person  must  a  man  have  been  to  be  called 
a  dragon  ?  From  what  country  do  you  suppose  he  came  ? 
After  you  have  read  the  story  tell  whether  you  think 
Drake  ought  to  have  burned  Spanish  towns. 
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THE  DRAGON  THAT  STRUCK  FEAR  INTO 
SPANISH  HEARTS 

One  young  Englishman  had  been  filled  with  hate  for 
all  things  Spanish  by  his  experiences  in  battle.  Usually 
the  Spaniards  had  won.  Day  after  day  Francis  Drake 
planned  how  England  might  even  up  her  score  against 
her  enemy. 

How  Drake  learned  Sailing 

Francis  Drake  came  of  a  family  of  seamen.  As  a 
child  he  had  lived  in  an  old  ship  that  could  no  longer 
be  used  for  sailing,  and  he  had  learned  to  know  all  the 
changes  of  the  sea.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  his 
father  had  hired  him  out  to  a  captain  on  a  vessel  that 
traded  along  the  coast.  It  was  hard  work,  and  Drake 
was  very  small,  but  he  kept  at  it.  After  many  years 
his  master  died  and  left  him  the  ship.  In  this  way  he 
won  his  start  in  life. 

Soon  afterwards  he  began  sailing  to  the  New  World. 
On  one  of  his  early  voyages  he  took  the  treasure  of  a 
great  city  on  the  Spanish  Island  and  afterwards  burned 
the  buildings,  for  at  that  time  Englishmen  thought  it 
was  right  to  take  anything  that  belonged  to  Spain.  This 

was  called  sacking  the  city.  Then,  in  the  sea  near  the 
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Spanish  Main,  or  northern  coast  of  South  America,  he 
captured  a  Spanish  treasure  ship  so  heavily  loaded  with 
silver  that  his  own  vessel  could  not  carry  it  all  home  and 
he  had  to  bury  most  of  it  in  a  secret  place  on  shore. 


Drake’s  Fifth  Voyage 

The  most  interesting  of  Drake’s  earlier  voyages  was 
the  fifth,  the  one  in  which  he  tried  to  capture  a  Span¬ 
ish  treasure  fleet.  Queen  Elizabeth  dared  not  help  him, 
because  England  and  Spain  were  then  at  peace,  but  she 
did  not  stop  him.  He  told  no  one  but  her  about  his 
plans. 

First  he  went  to  his  secret  harbor  where  he  had 
buried  the  Spanish  silver,  but  the  Spaniards  had  found 
the  place,  and  the  silver  was  gone.  He  then  planned  to 
capture  one  of  the  mule  trains  that  the  Spaniards  used 
to  carry  their  treasure  to  the  coast,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  inland  to  find  them.  No  Englishman  had 
ever  before  tried  to  do  this,  but  Drake  did  not  know 
what  fear  meant.  With  his  little  band  he  soon  reached 
the  town  where  the  silver  was  stored.  His  plan  was  to 
make  an  attack  the  next  morning,  but  the  men  would 
not  wait.  While  it  was  still  dark  they  made  a  rush. 
Bells  rang,  horns  blew,  drums  beat,  and  the  Spaniards, 
surprised,  defended  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

The  Englishmen  fought  their  way  into  the  treasure 
house  and  found  three  hundred  tons  of  silver,  but  they 
could  not  carry  it  away.  They  were  looking  for  the 
storehouse  where  the  precious  stones  were  kept  when 
their  leader,  who  had  been  wounded,  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood.  So,  in  good  order,  they  went  back  to  their  ship. 
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From  that  time  on  the  Spaniards  called  Drake  the 
Dragon.  Mothers  made  their  children  obey  by  telling 
them  that  the  Dragon  would  get  them. 

After  this  adventure  the  party  had  to  wait  five 
months  because  of  the  rains.  Then  their  native  guides 
led  them  through  deep  forests  until  they  came  to  a  tall 
tree  from  whose  top,  they  said,  could  be  seen  two 
oceans. 

Drake  climbed  up  and  saw  at  his  left  hand  the  Pacific 
and  at  his  right  the  Atlantic.  He  looked  longingly  at 
the  Pacific  and  promised  himself  that  some  day,  if  he 
lived,  he  would  sail  a  ship  on  its  waters. 

The  party  struggled  on  until  they  came  upon  the 
path  from  the  mines.  There  they  hid  in  the  grass  for 
a  long  time.  At  last  one  night  they  heard  bits  of  Spanish 
song  and  the  sound  of  the  little  bells  on  the  mules’ 
necks.  The  treasure  train  was  coming  out  to  meet  the 
galleons. 

The  Englishmen  jumped  from  their  hiding  places  in 
the  dark  and  attacked  fiercely.  They  wore  white  shirts 
over  their  coats,  so  that  they  could  tell  their  friends 
from  their  enemies.  Before  morning  the  Spaniards  had 
fled  and  had  left  more  silver  than  the  ships  could  carry 
away.  Drake  divided  it  among  his  men. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  so  angry  that  he  offered  the 
sum  of  $200,000  to  anyone  who  could  kill  the  Dragon. 
But  no  one  was  able  to  catch  Francis  Drake.  Then  the 
king  ordered  his  planters  in  the  New  World  to  hang 
every  Englishman  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and 
told  his  sailors  to  sink  every  English  ship  that  they  met. 
The  two  countries  were  not  yet  at  war,  but  war  was 
very  near. 
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The  Great  Voyage 

After  his  return  from  his  fifth  voyage  Drake  spent 
five  years  reading  books,  studying  charts  and  globes, 
and  questioning  seamen  as  to  how  he  might  reach  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America.  His  plan  now  was  to  secure  the 
Spanish  treasure  from  that  side. 

The  only  way  seemed  to  be  far  to  the  south,  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  this  passage  was  so  dangerous 
that  no  one  had  been  able  to  sail  through  it  since  the 
great  voyage  made  by  Magellan  six  decades  1  before. 
Many  had  tried  it,  but  all  had  failed.  Drake,  however, 
believed  that  he  could  do  it. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  Drake’s  ship  was  called  the 
Golden  Hind.  It  was  furnished  like  a  palace.  The  dishes 
for  the  table  were  all  of  pure  silver,  and  at  every  meal 
there  was  music.  His  clothes  smelled  of  perfume  which 
the  queen  herself  had  given  him.  Drake  was  greatly  re¬ 
spected  by  his  men.  Whenever  he  met  any  of  his  crew 
they  stood  with  their  hats  off;  no  one  spoke  until  he 
spoke. 

While  the  Golden  Hind  was  still  sailing  the  Atlantic, 
Drake  held  a  great  council  and  explained  to  his  men 
why  he  was  going  to  attack  Spanish  ships  when  England 
and  Spain  were  not  at  war.  One  reason  was  that  the 
Spaniards  had  attacked  an  English  fleet  in  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  of  peace.  The  second  reason  was  that  Spain 
had  often  captured  English  seamen  and  put  them  in 
prison  or  killed  them  if  they  did  not  obey  orders.  The 
third  was  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  planning  secretly  to 
kill  the  English  queen  and  to  take  possession  of  England. 

1 A  decade  is  ten  years. 
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The  Englishmen  sailed  down  the  coast  of  South 
America  for  several  months.  Near  the  place  where 
Magellan’s  captains  had  tried  to  desert  him  they  ran 
into  a  very  bad  storm.  The  sailors  thought  that  the 
natives  had  raised  this  storm  by  magic. 

Up  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America 

After  seventeen  terrible  days  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
the  Pacific  Ocean  lay  before  them.  They  had  been  away 
from  home  more  than  a  year,  and  not  a  whisper  of  their 
coming  had  reached  the  Spaniards. 

Making  maps  of  the  land  as  they  passed,  the  little 
company  sailed  up  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 
Soon  they  saw  a  Spanish  ship.  The  Spaniards,  thinking 
that  none  but  Spanish  ships  could  find  their  way  into 
this  ocean,  brought  up  wine  and  beat  on  their  drums 
to  welcome  the  strangers.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to 
them  when  Drake’s  men  boarded  the  vessel  and  drove 
them  below  decks. 

Two  thousand  jars  of  wine  were  found  and  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  One  great  cross 
of  gold  set  with  green  stones  was  a  foot  high. 

Drake  set  all  the  prisoners  free,  put  some  of  his  men 
in  charge  of  the  Spanish  ship,  and  started  north  again. 
The  Spaniards  sent  word  up  the  coast,  warning  all  the 
towns  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him ;  but  his  ship  went 
faster  than  the  news. 

One  day  as  he  journeyed  on,  he  saw  a  Spaniard  fast 
asleep  on  the  shore,  with  thirteen  bars  of  silver  beside 
him.  Drake  took  the  silver  and  did  not  even  wake  the 
man.  At  another  time  he  captured  a  train  of  animals 
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Drake  captures  the  treasure  ship 

Which  is  the  Spanish  ship?  What  causes  the  smoke? 

with  half  a  ton  of  silver  ;  and,  again,  he  found  a  hundred 
pounds  of  silver  guarded  by  only  one  frightened  Negro. 

Then  he  began  to  hear  stories  of  a  great  Spanish 
treasure  ship  which  was  called  'The  chiefest  glory  of 
the  whole  South  Sea.”  She  had  left  her  harbor  two  weeks 
before,  but  Drake  was  sure  that  he  could  catch  her. 

On  his  way  he  seized  four  other  rich  vessels,  but  took 
little  interest  in  them.  He  offered  a  golden  chain  to  the 
man  who  should  first  see  the  treasure  ship.  The  one  to 
whom  this  good  fortune  came  was  little  Jack  Drake, 
his  page. 

The  Spanish  vessel,  not  having  heard  of  any  danger 
from  the  English,  waited  for  the  Golden  Hind  to  come  up. 
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"Who  are  you?  "  asked  her  captain. 

"Strike  your  sail,  or  I  will  send  you  to  the  bottom," 
came  the  reply,  ringing  across  the  water. 

The  surprised  captain  answered,  "Come  on  board 
and  do  it  if  you  can." 

A  rain  of  shot  and  arrows  followed.  The  English 
ship  had  many  guns  and  the  Spaniards  had  few,  so 
in  a  short  time  the  Spanish  sailors  were  driven  below 
decks.  The  ship  was  put  in  charge  of  English  sailors, 
and  the  two  ships  sailed  together  for  some  distance 
before  Drake  dared  take  time  to  search  his  prize. 

A  great  treasure  was  found,  including  thirteen  large 
boxes  of  gold  pieces,  eighty  pounds  of  pure  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  silver.  Drake 
set  his  prisoners  free,  gave  a  gift  to  each  one,  put  them 
in  their  ship  again,  and  let  them  return  home. 

By  this  time  his  own  ship  was  so  heavy  with  silver 
that  he  could  fight  no  more  battles.  He  would  have 
to  go  back  to  England.  What  route  should  he  take? 
If  he  went  back  the  way  he  had  come,  he  knew  that  all 
the  Spaniards  would  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  There 
was  wild  excitement  in  all  Spanish  America;  armed 
ships  were  already  looking  for  him  in  all  directions. 
They  did  not  want  him  to  return  to  England  with  the 
news  that  the  South  Sea  was  no  longer  a  Spanish  ocean 
but  was  free  to  the  English  as  well. 

Trying  to  find  a  New  Way  Home 


Drake  therefore  decided  to  keep  on  sailing  northward 
to  see  if  he  could  not  find  a  way  through  America  to  the 
east  and  thence  home.  He  reached  the  Pacific  coast  of 
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North  America,  finding  on  the  way  a  ship  with  more 
gold  and,  better  yet,  a  chart  of  the  way  to  sail  to  China 
and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That  chart  was 
of  great  value  to  him,  for  he  found  later  that  he  would 
have  to  return  home  that  way. 

Farther  north  the  country  was  very  cold.  Rain 
changed  to  snow  as  it  fell ;  the  ropes  of  the  ship  were 
like  iron  rods;  meat  froze  as  it  was  taken  off  the  fire. 
This  would  never  do.  He  must  turn  south  again. 

So  he  turned  south  and  soon  came  to  the  coast  which 
we  now  call  California.  The  natives  received  him  as  a 
god  and  made  him  king.  He  accepted  the  country  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  and  called  it 
New  Albion,  which  means  New  England ;  for  he  hoped 
that  colonies  might  some  day  be  founded  there.  To 
show  that  it  belonged  to  England,  he  set  up  a  metal 
plate  with  the  queen’s  name  upon  it.  (Find  Drake’s 
route  on  the  map  on  page  321.) 


Sailing  Home  around  the  World 

Not  having  found  any  strait  by  which  he  could  pass 
through  North  America,  Drake  decided  to  return  home 
by  sailing  around  the  earth,  as  Magellan  had  done.  In 
a  month  his  vessel  was  made  ready,  supplies  were 
gathered,  and  the  long  journey  was  begun. 

Near  the  Philippines  he  met  thieves,  just  as  Magellan 
had  done.  By  this  time  he  had  only  fifty-six  men  left, 
so  he  hurried  on  to  the  Spice  Islands,  where  he  traded 
some  of  his  silver  for  spices: 

There  the  Golden  Hind  landed  on  a  rock,  and  the 
crew  could  free  it  only  by  throwing  three  tons  of  spices 
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overboard.  Some  of  the  natives  guided  the  vessel  out 
again  into  the  open  sea. 

Many  other  adventures  followed ;  but  at  last  there 
came  a  morning,  three  years  after  the  ship  had  left 
home,  when  the  signal  guns  on  the  English  coast  roared 
out  a  welcome.  Drake  had  returned.  He  had  sailed 
around  the  world.  In  the  hold  of  his  vessel  was  such 
treasure  as  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do. 
Should  she  receive  him  or  should  she  treat  him  as  a 
pirate  ?  But  the  tales  of  his  treasures  were  too  interest¬ 
ing.  She  sent  for  him. 

With  loads  of  gold  and  silver  and  spices  and  precious 
stones,  Drake  appeared  at  court.  The  queen  was  much 
pleased  with  his  story,  which  she  made  him  tell  over  and 
over  again.  She  wore  the  largest  of  his  precious  stones  in 
her  crown.  She  kept  him  with  her  most  of  the  time ;  she 
talked  with  him  "as  often  as  nine  times  a  day”;  and 
she  took  the  greater  part  of  his  treasure  and  put  it  in 
her  tower. 

One  night  she  took  dinner  with  him  on  board  his 
ship.  The  ship  was  decorated  beautifully,  and  the  meal 
was  served  on  some  of  the  golden  plates  Drake  had 
seized.  After  the  dinner  the  queen  made  him  kneel  be¬ 
fore  her  and,  striking  his  shoulder  with  a  golden  sword, 
said,  "I  bid  thee  rise,  Sir  Francis  Drake.”  In  this  way 
she  conferred  knighthood  on  the  brave  sailor. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  many  presents  to  the  nobles, 
a  few  of  whom  would  not  accept  his  gifts  because  they 
feared  his  deeds  would  bring  on  war  with  Spain.  But 
the  common  people  loved  him  and  never  tired  of  telling 
about  his  adventures. 
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The  king  of  Spain  sent  word  to  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
Drake  was  a  pirate  and  ought  to  be  hanged.  In  reply  the 
queen  asked  him  to  prove  it.  If  the  king  could  prove  it 
she  would  have  the  treasure  returned.  But  the  treasure 
never  went  back  to  Spain. 

Years  later,  when  the  Golden  Hind  had  become  so 
old  that  it  could  no  longer  be  used,  it  was  broken  up 
and  a  chair  was  made  from  some  of  its  wood.  The 
chair  can  still  be  seen  today  in  England. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  had  done  much  for  his  country. 
He  had  shown  Englishmen  that  they  need  no  longer  be 
afraid  of  Spain,  that  they  could  hold  their  own  against 
her,  and  that  they  should  put  their  trust  in  ships.  But 
his  voyages  had  made  the  Spaniards  hate  the  English 
even  more  than  they  had  done  before.  Spain  felt  that 
she  must  teach  England  a  lesson.  War  soon  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations,  and  Drake  had  all  he  could  do 
to  lead  the  English  fleet  to  victory. 


Helping  Yourself 

The  following  questions  are  to  help  you  find  out 
whether  you  know  the  story.  If  there  are  some  that 
you  do  not  know,  look  up  the  answers  before  you  try 
the  next  exercise. 

1.  What  did  Drake  try  to  do  on  his  fifth  voyage? 

2.  What  was  Drake’s  latest  plan  to  seize  the  Spaniards’ 
gold  ? 

3.  Drake  told  his  men  why  he  attacked  Spain  when 
Spain  and  England  were  at  peace.  Can  you  give  his 
three  reasons? 
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4.  What  did  his  crew  do  as  they  sailed  up  the  western 
coast  of  South  America? 

5.  Why  did  Drake  then  sail  around  the  world  in  order 
to  reach  England  ? 


Selecting  Words 

Here  is  a  list  of  words.  From  this  list  choose  the  word 
which  belongs  in  each  blank  below.  Write  your  words  in 
a  list  and  exchange  with  your  neighbor.  The  teacher  will 
read  the  right  list.  You  may  mark  on  your  neighbor’s 
paper  those  which  are  wrong,  and  he  will  correct  them. 


Names  of  Persons 

Sir  Francis  Drake 
English  (people) 


Names  of  Places 

Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
Spanish  Main 


Words 

confer  knighthood 

decade 

pirate 

sack  (of  a  city) 
attack 


South  Sea 
California 


Sentences 


1. To - is  to  try  to  take  a  place  or  an  army 

by  force. 

2.  The  natives  of _ received  Drake  as  a  god. 

3.  The _ nation  was  constantly  quarreling  with 

Spain. 

4.  Queen  Elizabeth  decided  to _ _ on 

Drake. 

5.  The  northern  coast  of  South  America  was  called 

the _ _ 


6. 


was  called  the  Dragon. 
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7.  A - is  a  man  who  robs  ships  at  sea. 

8.  Drake  spent  the  winter  on  the _ _ 


9.  Ten  years  are  a _ 

10.  Before  Magellan  made  his  voyage  the  Pacific  was 

called  the _ _ 

11.  The _ of  a  city  was  the  taking  of  its  treas¬ 

ures  by  an  enemy. 


Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe. 

He  made  Spain  angry  by  sacking  her  towns  and 
capturing  her  treasure  fleets. 
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Where  was  the  first  home  of  the  English  nation  ?  Where 
do  you  suppose  that  the  second  home  was  to  be  ?  Read 
the  story  and  find  out  whether  your  guess  was  right. 
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A  SECOND  HOME  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  NATION 

When  Francis  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage  on  the 
Golden  Hind ,  one  of  those  who  welcomed  him  home  was 
the  queen’s  favorite,  young  Walter  Raleigh.  Raleigh 
was  a  tall  handsome  man  with  thick  wavy  hair.  His 
mind  was  keen  and  his  tongue  ready.  He  had  left 
school  to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  was  in  trouble  with 
Spain  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  one  way  or  another. 


First  Efforts  to  found  an  English  Colony 

Raleigh’s  stepbrother  believed  that  if  England  ex¬ 
pected  ever  to  equal  Spain  she  too  must  plant  colonies 
in  the  New  World.  To  show  what  could  be  done,  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  found  a  colony  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  where  the  Cabots  had  seen  so  many  fish. 

Walter  sailed  with  his  stepbrother,  but  they  ran  into 
a  heavy  fog  and  into  mountains  of  ice  driven  by  the 
winds  upon  the  sea.  So  they  had  to  return  to  England. 

At  once  the  stepbrother  began  to  make  ready  for  a 
second  voyage.  Walter  was  eager  to  go  also,  but  the 
queen  said  :  "No.  We  cannot  part  with  you.  We  can¬ 
not  have  you  run  the  danger  of  being  lost  at  sea.  Send 
out  a  ship  if  you  wish,  but  do  not  go  yourself.” 
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He  was  much  disappointed,  but  since  he  had  to  obey 
he  contented  himself  by  fitting  out  a  ship  to  send  with  the 
others.  The  expedition  failed.  Raleigh’s  ship  came  back, 
but  his  stepbrother’s  ship  was  lost  with  all  on  board. 

One  might  think  that  after  two  such  failures  Raleigh 
would  have  given  up  the  thought  of  a  colony  and  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  court. 
But  no !  he  was  determined  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

Raleigh  sends  out  Explorers 

Raleigh  explained  to  the  queen  that  founding  colo¬ 
nies  was  the  only  way  in  which  she  could  hold  the  land 
that  the  English  had  discovered  in  the  New  World. 
The  new  colonies  would  trade  with  the  mother  country 
and  would  buy  all  their  goods  from  her.  Thus  she  would 
gain  a  double  advantage.  Elizabeth  believed  that 
Raleigh  was  right.  She  drew  up  a  paper  which  gave 
him  permission  to  explore  any  lands  not  held  by  a 
Christian  prince  or  by  Christian  people.  He  might 
build  a  fort;  the  land  was  to  belong  to  him;  but  the 
people  he  took  out  must  still  have  in  the  New  World 
all  the  rights  that  they  had  had  in  England. 

Remembering  the  mountains  of  ice  that  he  had  seen 
on  the  voyage  with  his  stepbrother,  Raleigh  chose  a 
course  which  lay  farther  south.  First  he  sent  out  a  ship 
to  explore  the  land  and  bring  back  news  as  to  what 
kind  of  place  it  was. 

The  explorers  sailed  for  many  days,  and  at  last 
reached  a  shore  where  they  said  "the  air  was  as  sweet 
as  if  in  the  middle  of  a  garden."  They  stopped  at  a 
harbor  where  there  were  so  many  grapes  that  "in  all 
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the  world  the  like  number  was  not  to  be  found.”  In  the 
woods  were  the  tallest  trees  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
forests  were  full  of  deer. 

They  found  the  natives  gentle  and  friendly.  One  of 
the  sailors  wrote  that  the  Indians  were  "  gentle,  loving 
and  faithful,  very  handsome  and  goodly;  as  mannerly 
as  the  people  of  Europe.”  There  was  much  visiting 
between  the  explorers  and  the  Indians.  The  English¬ 
men  gave  the  chief  a  bright  tin  dish;  it  pleased  him 
so  much  that  he  hung  it  about  his  neck.  In  return  he 
sent  them  every  day  deer,  fish,  fruits,  corn,  beans,  and 
peas. 

The  party  had  been  sent  out  only  to  explore,  not  to 
found  a  colony.  After  a  pleasant  visit  they  took  two 
natives  with  them  and  returned  to  England. 

The  queen  was  delighted  with  their  report.  She 
called  the  beautiful  land  Virginia  from  her  own  name, 
"the  Virgin  Queen,’  and  conferred  knighthood  on 
Raleigh.  From  that  time  on  he  was  known  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

The  First  Colony  returns  to  England 

You  may  be  sure  that  no  time  was  lost  in  sending  out 
a  colony  to  Virginia.  The  reports  had  been  so  good 
that  many  people  wished  to  go.  The  greater  number, 
however,  went  with  the  hope  of  finding  gold  and  were 
of  little  help  in  building  homes  in  the  New  World.  The 
queen  did  not  let  Raleigh  leave  England,  but  he  put 
one  of  his  friends  in  command  and  stood  watching  as 
the  seven  ships  departed  with  their  hundred  colonists. 

When  the  colonists  reached  the  New  World,  they 
sailed  along  the  coast  eight  days  before  they  could  find 
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a  river  large  enough  to  enter.  They  thought  that  the 
land  must  be  "a  continent  of  huge  and  unknown  great¬ 
ness”  ;  they  called  it  the  ''sweetest  soil  under  heaven.” 
Corn,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  none  of  which  they  had 
known  in  Europe,  grew  to  a  great  size.  Bears  made 
excellent  meat  for  them. 

They  built  a  fort  and  then  sent  the  ships  back  to 
England  for  supplies.  The  Indians,  who  had  been 
friendly  at  first,  were  not  at  all  pleased  when  they  saw 
the  ships  sail  away,  leaving  so  many  men  behind. 

After  a  time  some  of  the  Englishmen,  while  they  were 
visiting  an  Indian  village,  charged  one  of  the  natives 
with  stealing  a  silver  cup.  The  cup  was  not  returned  at 
once,  so  in  order  to  punish  the  Indians  the  Englishmen 
burned  their  village  and  destroyed  their  standing  corn. 
This  made  the  Indians  their  enemies. 

Stories  had  been  heard  of  a  land  of  gold  and  pearls 
farther  up  the  river.  A  party  was  sent  to  find  it,  but  the 
Indians  would  not  help  them.  Their  food  gave  out ;  they 
even  had  to  kill  and  eat  their  dogs.  No  gold  was  found. 

When  the  exploring  party  returned  to  the  fort,  they 
found  the  other  colonists  in  great  fear  of  the  Indians.  A 
wicked  plot  was  agreed  upon.  They  asked  the  chief  for 
permission  to  visit  him  in  his  house.  As  they  were  sitting 
peacefully  talking,  the  English  leader  gave  a  signal  and 
his  men  at  once  killed  all  the  Indians  in  the  hut. 

After  that  they  thought  they  had  better  go  back  to 
England.  They  had  lost  only  four  men  during  the  year 
that  they  had  been  in  Virginia,  but  they  were  afraid  of 
the  Indians.  Supplies  were  running  low,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  ship  had  not  come.  Just  then  some  ships  appeared 
out  at  sea.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  going  home 
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after  fighting  on  the  Spanish  Main,  had  stopped  to  see 
the  colony  of  his  friend  Raleigh. 

Drake  offered  to  leave  the  colonists  supplies  or  to 
take  them  home  in  his  ships,  whichever  they  preferred. 
They  cried,  "Take  us  home.”  Thus  Raleigh’s  plan  had 
failed  a  third  time. 

The  colonists  had  hardly  left  when  the  supply  ship 
came.  Finding  no  one  there,  it  returned.  Two  weeks 
later  more  ships  came,  with  supplies  to  last  for  years,  but 
the  colony  was  already  broken  up. 

The  men  who  had  lived  in  Virginia  took  home  with 
them  a  full  account  of  the  new  land  and  carried  some 
of  its  plants  to  Raleigh  —  among  them  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  Raleigh  planted  the  potatoes  on  his  broad 
lands  and  taught  the  courtiers  to  smoke  tobacco.  The 
story  is  told  that  one  day  his  servant  came  into  the  room 
and  saw  great  clouds  of  smoke  rising  from  his  master’s 
head.  He  rushed  out,  seized  a  pail  of  water,  and  dashed 
it  into  Raleigh’s  face,  fearing  that  his  master  was  on  fire. 


The  Second  Colony  Disappears 

Although  Raleigh  had  lost  all  the  money  that  he  had 
put  into  the  colony,  he  began  at  once  to  plan  another. 
This  time  he  would  send  families  of  men  and  women ; 
they  would  build  homes  in  the  New  World.  They  were 
to  found  a  city.  He  furnished  all  the  money ;  the  queen 
had  given  nothing  but  her  name. 

Again  the  ships  landed  in  Virginia.  At  first  the  men 
used  the  fort  and  the  buildings  that  had  been  left  by 
the  other  colony.  From  the  beginning  they  had  trouble 
with  the  Indians;  for  instead  of  attacking  an  enemy 
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tribe  they  made  a  mistake  and  attacked  one  of  the  few 
tribes  that  were  still  friendly. 

When  the  ship  returned  to  England  the  colonists 
sent  their  governor  back  to  ask  for  more  supplies.  He 
was  sad  at  leaving  his  daughter  and  his  little  grand¬ 
daughter,  Virginia  Dare,  who  had  been  born  since  the 
colonists  reached  the  new  land  and  who  was  the  first 
white  child  born  in  what  is  now  the  United  States.  But 
the  colony  was  in  great  need  of  help,  so  he  went,  leaving 
behind  him  a  hundred  and  eight  settlers. 

When  the  governor  reached  England  he  found  the 
country  at  war  with  Spain.  Raleigh  had  already  spent 
$200,000  on  his  colonies,  but  at  last  he  raised  enough 
more  money  to  send  two  ships  with  supplies.  No  sooner 
had  the  ships  left  England  than  they  were  driven  back 
by  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  two  years  before  the  governor  was  able  to 
return  to  the  New  World.  He  feared  what  might  have 
happened  during  all  this  time  to  his  daughter  and  his 
little  granddaughter.  As  his  ships  neared  the  shore 
the  guns  roared  a  signal,  but  not  a  sound  was  heard  in 
reply. 

The  governor  landed  and  looked  about.  Not  a  soul 
was  there.  The  fort  looked  as  if  the  people  had  left 
in  a  hurry,  but  there  was  no  sign  that  they  had  been 
in  trouble.  On  a  tree  the  governor  found  the  word 
CROATOAN  cut  in  the  bark.  Croatoan  was  the  name  of 
an  island  close  by.  But  the  ship  could  wait  no  longer ; 
it  was  ready  to  go  on  its  way ;  so  there  was  nothing 
for  the  governor  to  do  but  to  go  with  it. 

Five  times  afterwards  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  sent  out 
ships  to  find  his  lost  colony,  but  none  ever  succeeded. 
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Up  to  this  time  robbing  Spaniards  had  been  a  much 
better  business  for  the  Englishmen  than  trying  to  plant 
colonies. 

A  Sad  Old  Age 

Raleigh  had  spent  all  his  fortune  and  had  given  years 
of  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  found  an  English  colony. 
He  had  failed ;  but  he  had  talked  and  written  so  much 
about  his  plan  that  the  English  people  were  becoming 
used  to  the  idea  of  founding  a  colony.  So  we  may 
well  call  him  the  father  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America. 

In  the  war  with  Spain,  about  which  we  shall  read  in 
our  next  story,  he  fought  bravely  and  helped  the  queen 
to  make  the  best  use  of  her  ships.  After  the  war  was 
over  he  made  a  long  voyage  to  South  America  in  search 
of  treasure.  But  again  he  failed.  His  good  fortune  was 
at  an  end.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  and  was  kept  there 
for  thirteen  years.  During  that  time  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteen  years  he  was  set  free  and 
was  sent  once  more  to  find  the  mountains  of  gold  behind 
the  Spanish  Main.  But  again  he  found  no  gold.  Worse 
than  that,  his  son  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  a  Spanish 
fort. 

When  he  returned  the  queen  was  dead,  and  the  new 
king  ordered  that  Raleigh’s  head  should  be  cut  off. 
As  he  was  about  to  die  he  felt  of  the  edge  of  the  ax, 
smiled,  and  said,  "Tis  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  cure 
for  all  diseases.”  Thus  the  soldier,  sailor,  adventurer, 
statesman,  poet,  and  writer  of  history  died  a  ruined 
and  broken-hearted  man. 
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Two  hundred  years  later  the  city  of  Raleigh,  named 
for  him,  became  the  capital  of  one  of  our  great  states. 
What  we  like  best  to  remember  about  Raleigh,  however, 
is  his  great  faith  in  the  New  World  and  his  firm  belief, 
"I  shall  yet  live  to  see  it  an  English  nation.” 


Keeping  your  Score 

I.  Can  you  answer  the  following  questions?  If  not, 
turn  back  and  find  the  answers.  When  you  have 
finished  No.  6,  report  to  your  teacher  how  many  times 
you  had  to  turn  back. 

1.  What  was  Raleigh’s  plan  for  the  New  World? 

2.  What  did  his  captains  report  about  the  land  that 
had  been  granted  him? 

3.  What  did  the  queen  call  the  new  land? 

4.  What  happened  to  Raleigh’s  first  colony  ?  Who  took 
the  colonists  home? 

5.  What  two  plants  were  brought  back  to  England? 

6.  What  happened  to  Raleigh’s  second  colony? 

II.  If  you  could  answer  the  questions,  you  will  find 
these  exercises  easy.  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  right 
words. 

1.  The  Englishman  who  wanted  to  plant  colonies  was 

2.  He  wanted  to  plant  them  on  the _ coast  of 

3.  The  queen  named  the  land _ 
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III.  Here  are  some  new  words  that  were  used  in  the 
story.  Put  each  one  in  the  right  blank  in  the  sentences 
below. 

courtier  failure  found  a  colony 

1.  To  begin  settlement  in  a  strange  land  is  to _ 

2.  A  person  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  royal 

court  is  a _ 

3.  Not  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  your  purpose  is 


Walter  Raleigh  tried  hard  to  found  English  colonies  in 

the  New  World. 

He  failed,  but  his  idea  lived  on. 

iiimiiiiimiiiiiMMUMimMiMiiiiiiiniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiinimiiimiiiiiiiiiimimiimmimmiimiMmiMimiii 


In  a  struggle  between  Spain  and  England  which  nation 
do  you  think  ought  to  win?  Write  the  name  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  tell  why  you  think  so.  Then  read  the  story 
and  find  out  whether  or  not  you  were  right. 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiNiiNNiiNiNiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimimii 


ENGLAND  LOSES  HER  FEAR  OF  SPAIN 

What  was  Spain  doing  all  these  years  that  the  English 
were  robbing  her  treasure  fleets  and  sacking  her  towns  ? 
She  was  the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  with  all  the  wealth 
of  the  New  World  in  her  possession,  and  she  could  not 
be  expected  to  endure  such  treatment  long.  The  king  of 
Spain  hated  England  for  many  reasons :  (1)  he  wanted 
to  protect  his  own  colonies  and  fleets ;  (2)  he  wanted  to 
take  the  crown  of  England  for  himself ;  (3)  he  wanted 
to  restore  the  Catholic  religion  there. 

Spain  Prepares 

So  at  last  Spain  decided  to  wage  war  upon  her  enemy. 
She  spent  years  in  making  the  greatest  preparations  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  An  enormous  fleet  was  built,  each 
ship  towering  above  the  water  like  a  floating  castle, 
decorated  with  gold  and  many  colors.  This  fleet  was 
called  the  Great  Armada. 

Spain  had  recently  conquered  Portugal,  so  she  had 
all  Portugal’s  ships  as  well  as  her  own.  Her  plan  was  to 
use  the  Armada  to  drive  the  English  ships  out  of  the 
way  and  to  carry  Spanish  soldiers  to  England  to  conquer 
the  island.  On  the  way  this  fleet  was  to  stop  in  Europe 

and  take  on  board  a  second  army  to  help  in  the  attack. 
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All  Spain  went  to  work.  The  port  towns  built  ships ; 
the  soldiers  drilled ;  carts  and  wagons  gathered  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  supplies  from  the  interior ;  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  piled  up  in  the  storehouses;  and  the  ships 
were  stocked  with  quantities  of  bacon  and  grain  and 
naval  supplies. 

England  Prepares 

Such  preparations  could  not  continue  for  years  with¬ 
out  Queen  Elizabeth’s  learning  about  them.  She  was 
troubled ;  she  hated  war  and  did  not  want  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  build  a  fleet. 

Francis  Drake  set  out  once  more  to  make  attacks  on 
the  Spanish  Island,  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  planta¬ 
tion  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  He  hoped  that  Spain 
would  stop  building  the  Armada  in  order  to  fight  him 
there.  But  the  preparations  in  Spain  continued. 

Englishmen  were  at  last  forced  to  face  the  truth. 
Their  island  was  to  be  attacked  again  —  after  five 
hundred  years  of  peace.  They  would  have  to  unite  and 
to  fight  hard  against  the  enemy. 

There  were  at  that  time  few  vessels  in  the  English 
navy,  and  all  these  were  smaller  than  the  Spanish  ves¬ 
sels.  So  the  fishing  boats  began  to  fit  themselves  out 
with  guns.  English  gentlemen  (among  them  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh)  prepared  ships  at  their  own  expense. 

As  a  last  hope  of  delaying  the  attack,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  sailed  straight  into  the  Spanish  port  where  the 
Armada  was  being  fitted  out.  He  burned  many  of  the 
ships  and  returned  with  the  news  that  he  had  "singed 
the  beard  of  the  king  of  Spain."  But  the  only  result 
was  that  the  attack  was  delayed  for  a  year. 
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The  Armada  Sails 

The  king  of  Spain  kept  up  his  preparations  with  stub¬ 
born  determination.  In  the  spring  of  1588  the  Armada 
was  ready.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
great  ships,  carrying  three  thousand  guns  and  thirty 
thousand  men.  But  there  were  too  many  soldiers  and 
not  enough  sailors  on  board,  and  there  were  few  skilled 
gunners.  Many  of  the  ships  were  not  warships,  but  only 
freight  vessels  pressed  into  service  to  carry  the  army. 
And  the  officer  in  charge  was  a  soldier  who  knew  very 
little  about  the  sailing  of  ships. 

So  the  advantage  was  not  all  with  the  Armada  in 
spite  of  its  great  size. 

Along  the  coast  of  England  small  vessels  kept  watch 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  and  on 
every  hillside  were  piles  of  wood  ready  to  be  lighted  as 
fire  signals  when  the  great  fleet  of  the  enemy  should 
appear. 

Then  suddenly  one  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1588  the  signal  came,  and  the  fires  were  lighted. 
All  night  horsemen  rode  from  the  inland  towns  to  the 
coast,  and  before  morning  many  English  ships  sailed 
out  into  the  Channel.  They  were  splendidly  commanded 
but  poorly  supplied  with  food  and  ammunition. 

The  Ten  Days’  Battle 

In  the  gray  of  an  early  morning  the  two  fleets  came 
in  sight  of  one  another.  The  Spanish  ships  had  the 
advantage  in  size.  But  more  and  more  English  ships 
kept  arriving  until  they  were  more  numerous  than  the 
enemy. 
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The  Spaniards  had  many  more  soldiers,  but  only 
seven  thousand  sailors  to  eleven  thousand  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  England  also  had  more  arms  and  five  times  as 
many  gunners.  The  battle  would  not  be  one-sided. 

On  came  the  Great  Armada  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle, 
its  ends  seven  miles  apart.  Each  ship  had  been  given  its 
own  place  and  was  ordered  to  stay  there. 

The  light  English  ships  flew  around  the  heavy  Span¬ 
ish  fleet  like  bees.  They  would  fire  and  turn  away  before 
the  huge  slow  Spanish  ships  could  get  at  them.  Thus 
they  fired  four  shots  to  the  Armada’s  one.  The  Spanish 
ships  were  built  so  high  above  the  water  that  many  of 
their  shots  flew  above  the  decks  of  the  English. 

The  Spaniards  fought  bravely  as  lions,  as  they  always 
did,  but  they  could  not  get  at  the  smaller  and  swifter 
fleet. 

Neither  side  won  the  first  day’s  battle.  Then  three 
days  went  by  without  fighting. 

The  Armada  had  been  ordered  not  to  attack  the  Eng¬ 
lish  coast  until  it  had  secured  its  second  army  from  across 
the  Channel.  This  took  a  week,  during  which  time  there 
was  constant  fighting. 

Then  the  Armada  drew  near  to  the  city  where  the 
second  army  lay.  Its  ships  were  crowded  together  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  So  the  English  loaded  six  of  their 
own  vessels  with  wildfire,  pitch,  and  other  materials  that 
would  burn  long  and  fiercely  and  sent  them  in  among  the 
Spanish  ships. 

The  wind  carried  the  flames  all  over  the  harbor.  The 
Spaniards  tried  vainly  to  escape,  many  vessels  running 
into  each  other  in  the  dark.  English  war  vessels  mean¬ 
while  were  attacking  fiercely  from  all  sides.  Drake  at- 
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tacked  and  captured  the  Spanish  flagship.  Its  captain 
said,  "I  feel  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor,  to  yield 
my  sword  to  the  greatest  seaman  in  the  world.” 

The  End  of  the  Battle  and  the  Result 

There  was  only  one  way  for  what  was  left  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  to  escape.  That  was  to  sail  up  into  the 
waters  of  the  North  Sea  and  to  return  home  around 
Scotland.  (See  the  map  on  page  359.) 

The  Spaniards  carried  out  this  plan ;  but  a  storm 
came  up,  the  wind  rose,  and  many  vessels  were  dashed 
against  the  rocks  and  were  sunk.  It  seemed  that  "not 
only  man,  but  God  was  against  them.”  From  Scotland 
homeward  the  course  of  the  Armada  could  be  traced 
by  wreckage  and  by  bodies  of  soldiers  washed  up  on  the 
shores. 

Late  in  the  year  all  that  was  left  of  the  fleet  reached 
Spain.  Of  the  many  proud  vessels  which  had  set  sail 
with  such  high  hopes,  only  fifty-three  battered  hulks 
limped  home. 

Never  again  did  Spain  come  to  attack  England. 
Never  again  could  she  claim  that  she  was  ruler  of  the 
seas.  England  lost  her  fear  of  Spain.  She  sent  out  her 
ships  whenever  she  pleased,  knowing  that  they  would 
be  safe.  And  thus  it  became  possible  for  England  to 
found  colonies  successfully  in  the  New  World. 

Something  to  Prove 

I.  When  you  have  proved  to  your  teacher  that  you 
can  answer  even  the  hardest  of  these  questions,  perhaps 
she  will  let  you  ask  them  of  the  class. 


Route  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
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1.  Why  was  the  king  of  Spain  angry  at  England? 

2.  What  did  England  do  to  get  ready  for  the  Armada? 

3.  In  what  ways  did  the  Spanish  fleet  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ? 

4.  In  what  ways  did  the  English  have  the  advantage? 

5.  By  what  route  did  the  Spaniards  return  home? 

6.  What  was  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada? 

n.  Write  sentences  containing  each  of  the  following 
words.  Find  parts  of  the  story  to  prove  that  your 
sentences  are  right. 


Armada 

fleet 

defeat 

naval 


Queen  Elizabeth 
the  Channel 
Scotland 
1588 


England  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588. 

After  that  England  no  longer  feared  Spain  at  sea  ;  she 
could  send  her  ships  freely  to  the  New  World. 
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How  would  you  answer  a  king  who  claimed  that  God 
had  chosen  him  to  be  king  and  that  therefore  he  need 
answer  only  to  God  for  his  actions  ? 
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A  KING  BY  DIVINE  RIGHT 

When  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  the  person 
who  was  nearest  to  her  by  blood  was  James,  king  of 
Scotland.  So  James  became  king  of  both  Scotland  and 
England.  He  was  called  James  I  (the  First). 

James  I  did  not  look  like  a  king.  His  head  was  too 
large,  and  his  legs  were  hardly  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  weight  of  his  thin  body.  As  a  child  he  had  been 
sickly. 

James  as  King  of  Scotland 

In  his  earlier  years  in  Scotland  he  had  had  little  power. 
Scotland  was  a  small  and  poor  kingdom,  and  its  feudal 
nobles  were  constantly  fighting  among  themselves.  James 
had  become  king  when  he  was  only  a  year  old,  so  the 
nobles  had  had  a  good  opportunity  to  govern  in  his  name. 

Because  he  had  not  been  able  to  rule  by  force,  the 
king  had  had  to  rule  by  plots.  He  grew  to  love  plotting. 

Using  one  means  or  another,  by  the  time  that  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  his 
nobles  and  uniting  Scotland.  He  had  also  had  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  there,  which  was 
the  church  to  which  almost  all  Scotsmen  belonged.  James 
wanted  to  rule  the  Scottish  Church  as  Elizabeth  had 

ruled  the  English  Church.  And  for  a  time  he  succeeded. 
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James  as  King  of  England  Also 

Then  James  became  king  of  England  also.  Although 
he  was  too  kind-hearted  to  be  cruel,  he  was  vain  and 
always  thought  that  he  knew  what  should  be  done  better 
than  anyone  else  did.  He  had  been  carefully  educated, 
but  he  never  became  a  wise  man. 

One  thing  that  he  did,  however,  was  a  great  help  for 
all  English  people.  He  had  the  Bible  written  in  the 
English  speech  of  the  day,  so  that  everyone  might  un¬ 
derstand  it.  In  order  that  no  mistake  might  be  made, 
he  kept  forty-seven  scholars  busy  on  the  work  for  many 
years.  When  it  was  completed,  it  was  seen  to  be  one 
of  the  noblest  works  in  the  English  language  —  the  one 
book  known  to  almost  all  Englishmen.  Its  poems  and 
stories,  its  proverbs  and  moral  lessons,  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  people  of  the  nation,  both  in  their  speech 
and  in  their  lives.  We  still  call  the  form  of  the  Bible 
on  which  his  scholars  worked  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  that  are  used  most 
widely  today. 

Other  things  which  James  I  did,  however,  were  not 
so  fortunate  in  their  results.  At  the  time  that  he  had 
been  king  of  Scotland  only,  he  had  not  been  a  rich  man. 
But  he  loved  show  and  magnificence,  and  when  he  came 
to  England  its  wealth  seemed  to  him  boundless.  He 
spent  huge  sums  of  money  and  wore  a  new  suit  every 
day.  Soon  his  household  expenses  were  double  those  of 
Elizabeth’s  court.  Could  he  continue  to  spend  so  much 
money?  What  would  the  English  people  think  of  his 
reckless  actions?  They  had  been  left  deep  in  debt  by 
the  Spanish  wars  and  had  little  money  to  waste. 
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The  king  at  dinner 

Does  the  picture  help  you  to  understand  how  the  king  could  spend  so 

much  money? 

The  Question  of  Divine  Right 

James  I  was  entirely  unfitted  to  rule  the  English 
people.  He  did  not  understand  them,  and  he  was  too 
well  satisfied  with  himself  to  try  to  learn  much  about 
them.  He  did  not  realize  that  they  had  customs  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  old  which  he  ought  to  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  people  did  not  like 
James  I.  They  always  thought  of  him  as  a  foreigner. 
Moreover,  the  nation,  even  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  had  begun  to  grow  tired  of  the  ruler’s  having  so 
much  power.  They  did  not  like  the  idea  that  both  the 
State  and  the  Church  should  be  absolutely  under  the 
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control  of  the  throne.  There  was  no  open  trouble  so  long 
as  Elizabeth  lived ;  for  England  trusted  her,  and  she 
''prized  most  dearly  the  love  and  good  will  of  her  people.” 
But  England  was  not  at  all  willing  to  let  anyone  else 
continue  to  use  so  much  power  after  Elizabeth  was  gone. 

James  I  believed  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  be  king 
and  that  therefore  he  might  do  anything  he  pleased.  He 
thought  that  he  had  to  answer  for  his  acts  only  to  God, 
and  that  he  was  not  at  all  bound  by  the  law.  Only  God 
was  over  the  king,  he  thought,  and  it  was  a  sin  for  sub¬ 
jects  to  rebel  against  their  ruler.  This  idea  was  called 
the  divine-right  idea. 

Such  beliefs  were  very  common  at  that  time  in  Europe, 
but  the  English  people  did  not  share  them.  In  England  the 
king  and  the  Parliament 1  were  supposed  to  rule  together. 
And  they  both  had  to  obey  the  laws.  For  hundreds  of  years 
they  had  succeeded  in  working  together  fairly  peaceably. 

But  when  his  very  first  Parliament  met,  James  I  and 
the  House  of  Commons  (one  of  the  parts  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment)  began  to  quarrel.  They  quarreled  because  the  king 
tried  to  collect  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
For  almost  four  hundred  years  in  England  such  consent 
had  been  regarded  as  necessary.  Now  that  the  king  and 
Parliament  did  not  agree,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  question  was  not  settled  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
The  quarrel  continued,  and  increased  in  bitterness.  But 
in  the  reign  of  James’s  son,  Charles  I,  it  flamed  out 
again  into  war,  and  the  people  won.  In  Europe  kings 
might  continue  to  claim  that  they  ruled  by  divine  right, 
but  in  England  the  nation  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  an  idea. 

1  A  body  of  representatives  somewhat  like  our  Congress. 
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The  Question  of  Religion 

There  was  one  other  question  besides  "divine  right" 
on  which  James  I  and  many  of  his  subjects  did  not  agree. 
This  was  the  question  of  religion.  By  the  time  of  James  I 
most  Englishmen  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  there  was  a  large  group  which  wanted  to 
break  away  and  form  a  church  of  their  own;  and  the 
Catholics  wanted  to  be  united  once  more  with  Rome. 
James  I  had  trouble  with  both  these  groups.  Later  we 
shall  learn  what  happened  as  a  result  of  the  quarrels 
between  them. 

Are  you  Ready? 

Answering  these  questions  will  help  you  to  get  ready 
for  the  exercise  below. 

1.  What  success  had  James  won  in  Scotland? 

2.  Why  did  James  become  king  of  England? 

3.  What  was  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible? 

4.  What  did  James  I  mean  by  "divine  right"? 

5.  Why  did  the  king  and  the  Parliament  quarrel? 
Which  won? 

Finish  these  Sentences 

1.  James  I  was  the  king  who 

2.  The  King  James  version  was 

3.  The  "divine  right"  of  kings  means 

4.  Scotland  was  the  country  which 


James  I  believed  in  the  "  divine  right  "  of  kings. 

The  English  Parliament  intended  to  share  in  the  ruling 

of  the  kingdom. 
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Note.  The  technique  for  presenting  most  of  the  stories  included  in 
this  book  is  described  in  detail  in  the  author’s  Teaching  American  History 
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Key.  fat,  fate,  necklace,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  mgt,  mete,  enough,  her,  novgl ;  it. 
Ice ;  not,  note,  obey,  horse,  anchgr ;  up,  use,  unite,  fur,  stirryp ;  fobt,  food  ; 
oi  as  in  oil ;  ou  as  in  out ;  ink  ;  bathe ;  nature. 


Aachen  (a'ken),  32 
abbot,  108,  113 
A.D.,  17 
Adam,  259 

admiral  (ad'mi  ral),  319 
Africa,  and  the  barbarians,  13 ;  and 
the  Mohammedans,  22 ;  and 
trade  with  Europe,  136,  166,  181, 
325 ;  finding  a  route  around,  170- 
179,  180, 184,  218 ;  and  westward 
voyages,  212,  213;  and  slavery', 
256;  influence  of  Europe  on, 
286 

Albany  (dl'ba  m),  283,  291 
Alexandria,  16 
Alfred,  King,  59-68,  69,  112 
Algonquins  (al  gon'kinz),  274-275, 
279,  292 
alligator,  149 
Alps  Mountains,  24 
America,  discovery  by  the  North¬ 
men,  45-51 ;  discovery  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  180-210,  258;  as  a 
continent,  219;  colonies  in,  249, 
259,  286,  335,  351 ;  discovery  by 
John  Cabot,  322 ;  Drake’s  voy¬ 
age  to,  338 

amusements,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
55;  of  the  feudal  lords,  96-99 ;  of 
Elizabeth’s  time,  329.  See  also 
recreation 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (Sn'glo-sak'- 
sun  kron'i  k’l),  66 


Anglo-Saxons,  enter  England,  52- 
56 ;  and  the  Northmen,  57-63  ; 
life  among,  64-68 ;  and  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  74,  75 

aqueducts  (ak'wedukt),  8,  16 
Arabian  Nights,  35 
Arabs  (ar'abz),  as  traders,  41,  170, 
173  ;  as  sailors,  135,  177 
architecture  (ar'ld  tek  tur),  Nor¬ 
man,  74-75;  Gothic,  122,  124; 
Spanish,  252,  258 

Armada  (ar  ma'da),  the  Great,  354- 
360 

armor,  95,  101 

art,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  16;  in  the 
Cathedrals,  121 ;  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  131 

Arthur,  King,  53,  58 
Asia,  and  trade  with  the  West,  136, 
160,  163,  164,  166 ;  and  the  west¬ 
ern  route,  182,  198,  202,  212  ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  West  on,  286 
Asia  Minor,  22 

assembly,  in  Charlemagne’s  time, 
36.  See  also  Witan 
astrolabe  (as'trolab),  135-136,  139, 
140 

Atlantic  coast,  283 
Atlantic  Ocean,  as  a  trade  center, 
177,  179;  voyages  on,  181,  182, 
192,  318,  334,  335 
attack,  342,  355 
Aztecs  (az'teks),  225-234 
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Bagdad  (bag'dad),  35 
Balkan  (bol'kan)  Peninsula,  13 
Baltic  (bol'tik)  Sea,  40 
barbarians  (bar  ba'ri  ans),  and  the 
Romans,  12-14,  52-53 ;  and  the 
destruction  of  civilization,  15-20, 
91,  114;  and  learning,  30,  34 
Belgium,  119 

Bess,  Queen.  See  Elizabeth 
Bible,  handwritten,  34;  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  105 ;  quoted,  185,  187 ; 
translated,  362 
Black  Dragon,  40 
"  Black  Gowns,”  286-293 
"Black  Raven,”  56 
Black  Sea,  40,  164 
books,  34,  139.  See  also  library 
Brazil,  249 

Britain,  52,  54,  56,  58 
British  Isles,  7 ;  and  the  barbarians, 
13,  43 

Britons  (brit/uns),  52,  53-55,  57,  58 
burgher  (bur'ger),  115-116, 121, 124 
burgs,  64-65,  115 

Cabot  (kab'ut),  John  (the  Cabots), 
316-323,  324,  330,  344 
California,  234,  339,  342 
camels  and  trade,  160-169 
Canada,  French  in,  268,  286,  291, 
292,  300,  303,  305,  306,  312 
canal,  33 

Canary  (ka  na'ri)  Islands,  196,  207, 
210,  213 

candles,  64,  94,  121 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  176,  177,  179, 
219,  339 

Cape  of  Storms,  176,  179,  181 
capital  city,  Charlemagne’s,  30,  32  ; 
Alfred’s,  64  ;  of  Aztecs,  228,  232, 
237;  Raleigh,  352 
capitularies  (ka  pit'u  la  ris),  36 
capture,  157 

caravan,  160-161,  163,  164,  166, 
170,  202,  317 


Cartier  (kar  tya'),  259-266,  267 
castles,  life  in,  93-101,  122,  328-329 
cathedral  (ka  the'dral),  116,  121— 
124,  252,  257 
Catholics,  326,  354,  366 
Central  America,  209,  249 
Champlain  (sham  plan'),  267-276, 
286,  288,  294 
Champlain,  Lake,  275 
Channel,  English,  62,  324,  331,  356, 
357,  360 

Charlemagne  (shar'le  man),  as  a 
man  of  war,  21-29,  53,  59;  as  a 
man  of  peace,  30-38,  55,  60,  87, 
112  ;  and  the  Northmen,  39-40 
Charles,  King,  364 
chart,  sailing,  136-137,  140,  181- 
182,  186,  192,  247,  313,  339 
charter,  79,  82,  115,  124.  See  also 
Magna  Charta 
Chicago,  47 

China,  and  trade  with  Europe,  141- 
150,  157,  162,  164,  166,  218,  317; 
and  Turks,  152 ;  all- water  route 
to,  169,  263,  270,  300,  304,  318, 
339 

chivalry  (shiv'al  ri),  99-101,  326 
Christianity,  and  the  barbarians, 
19-21,  26,  28;  and  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  22  ;  and  the  Northmen, 
47,  63,  69 ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
54,  56,  67 ;  and  the  Turks,  152- 
158;  and  the  New  World,  184, 
256,  271,  286-293;  and  the  Far 
East,  218 
Christmas,  28,  233 
chronicles  (kron'i  k’ls),  110.  See 
also  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
Church,  Catholic,  81,  107,  128 
Church,  the  Christian,  and  the  bar¬ 
barians,  18-20 ;  and  the  Franks, 
24-25,  28 ;  and  chivalry,  99-100 ; 
and  the  serfs,  105 
Church  of  England,  81,  361,  366 
churches,  in  Spanish  America,  251- 
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252  ;  in  French  colonies,  287, 289, 
292 

circumnavigation  (sur  kum  nav  i- 
ga'shun),  218-221,  343  " 
citizens,  of  Rome,  10,  14  ;  free,  114 
claim,  280,  322 
Cloth  Hall  of  Bruges,  118 
clothing.  See  dress 
coach,  328 
coal,  149 

colonies,  Norse,  42-43,  45-46 ; 

Spanish,  249-258,  267 ;  French, 
262,  265,  268-270,  274,  312-315; 
English,  320,  344-353 
Columbus,  his  great  idea,  180-192, 
286,  316;  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  195-210,  211,  217,  222, 
239,  317,  318 
commerce.  See  trade 
common  law,  80,  84 
Commons,  House  of,  364 
compass,  134-135,  139,  140,  247, 
310 

confer  knighthood  (nit'hood),  340, 
342,  346 

conquer,  152,  157 

conquest,  69-78,  233,  234,  236,  237, 
238 

Constantinople  (kon  stan  ti  nb'p’l), 
and  the  Eastern  Empire,  14,  28 ; 
trade  of,  40,  163;  conquest  of, 
157,  164,  168 

continent,  168,  179,  207,  219,  221, 
312,  348 

convent,  185-186,  188 
coronation  (kor  6  na'shun),  28-29 
Cortez  (kor'tez),  222-234 
council,  in  Portugal,  184-185;  in 
Spain,  186-189 ;  with  Indians,  278, 
288 ;  English,  335 
Council,  Great,  79 
count,  26,  36-37 

court,  royal,  26,  31,  34,  35,  59,  169, 
185-187,  191,  192,  201,  202,  326, 
340,  345,  362 ;  law,  56,  80,  90 


courtier  (kort'yer),  328,  349,  353 
cowherd,  61 
craftsmen.  See  guilds 
Croatoan  (kro  a  tan'),  350 
crow’s  nest,  133 

crusades  (kroosads'),  151-159,  169 
Cuba,  200,  223,  227,  232,  240,  241, 
244 

Danelaw  (dan'lo),  62-63 
Danes,  56-58,  59-63,  67-68,  70,  77 
Danube  River,  33 
Dare,  Virginia,  350 
Dark  Ages,  15-20 
debtor  (det'er),  17 
decade  (dek'ad),  335,  342 
deck,  133,  140 
defeat,  360 
Denmark,  39,  326 
De  Soto  (de  sd'to),  229,  238-248, 
301 

Detroit,  307 

Dias  (de'ash),  176,  177-179,  181 
discover,  210 
divine  right,  361-366 
Dnieper  (ne'per)  River,  40 
Domesday  Book  (dbmz'da),  74,  78 
’'dooms,”  65 

Dragon,  the,  332,  334,  342 
"Dragon,  the  Golden,”  63 
Drake,  Francis,  321,  332-343,  344, 
348,  355,  357 
Drake,  Jack,  337 
drawbridge,  93 

dress,  of  Charlemagne,  23;  of  the 
Northmen,  40;  of  Middle  Ages, 
95-96;  of  Spanish,  251 
Dutch  settlements  in  America,  275, 
291 

East,  the  (in  America),  280 
East,  the  (the  Orient),  trade  and 
travel  in,  152,  163,  177,  202,  212, 
317 ;  routes  to,  160- 168, 170, 202, 
207 
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East,  Far,  and  trade,  41,  119,  141- 
150,  152,  162,  325;  and  travel, 
115;  all-water  route  to,  169 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  14,  28 
education,  in  Charlemagne’s  time, 
33-36 ;  in  Alfred’s  time,  60,  66- 
67 ;  in  feudal  age,  96,  99, 110, 112 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  324-331,  333, 
339,  340-342,  345,  355,  360,  361, 
362-364 

emperor,  of  Rome,  11,  13,  14; 

Charlemagne  becomes,  28-29,  60 
empire  (em'pir),  28-29;  Charle¬ 
magne’s,  36-38 

England,  and  Charlemagne,  34 ; 
and  the  Northmen,  42-43 ;  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  51-56 ;  united 
by  Alfred,  59-68, 112 ;  conquered 
by  Normans,  69-78 ;  struggle 
with  the  king  in,  79-84,  361-366 ; 
and  the  period  of  discovery,  188, 
316-324,  332-343;  and  the  In¬ 
dians,  275,  283 ;  and  the  struggle 
with  Spain,  325,  330,  354-360; 
and  colonization,  346-353 
Eric  (er'ik)  the  Red,  45-46,  48 
Erie  (e'ri),  Lake,  304,  307,  310 
estates,  Charlemagne’s,  32  ;  feudal, 
91,  95 

Eternal  City,  10,  14 
Europe,  and  the  Mohammedans, 
22 ;  and  the  Northmen,  39,  42, 
46,  55;  and  feudalism,  88,  92; 
and  the  East,  136,  141,  151,  155, 
156,  158,  160,  162,  163,  166,  222 ; 
and  the  discovery  of  America,  198, 
202,  212,  259,  320,  322  ;  troubles 
in,  324 ;  and  divine  right,  364 
exploration,  248.  See  also  explorers 
by  name 

failure,  353 

fair,  the,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  41, 
119-120,  124;  fur-fair,  278-280, 
284 


falcons  (fS'k’ns  or  fol'k’ns),  hunting 
with,  96-97 

farming,  of  monks,  108;  in  French 
colonies,  270 

"  Father  of  Canada,”  267,  276 
Ferdinand,  King,  186, 189, 192, 198, 
202,  211 

feudal  (fu'dal)  system,  in  England, 
73 ;  on  the  continent,  88-92,  114, 
127 ;  in  America,  254,  256 ;  in 
Scotland,  361 

feudalism.  See  feudal  system 
fief  (fef),  88,  89,  92,  96 
Fire,  Land  of,  216 
Fire  Nation,  297 
fishing,  259,  267,  320,  322 
Flanders,  324 
flatboat,  244 
fleet,  354,  355,  356,  360 
Florida,  238,  239-241,  247,  355 
food,  in  Charlemagne’s  time,  32  ;  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  55 ;  of  Normans, 
76 ;  of  Middle  Ages,  96 
forests,  king’s,  73 

forts,  in  Europe,  26,  33,  57,  64-65 ; 
Spanish,  249,  351 ;  French,  268, 
280,  296,  301,  305-308,  310,  312  ; 
English,  348,  350 
Fox  River,  297 

France,  and  the  barbarians,  13,  21, 
28,  112  ;  and  the  Northmen,  42- 
44,  69 ;  and  England,  81-82,  326 ; 
and  the  period  of  discovery,  188. 
192,  259-266,  294-315;  and  her 
colonies,  267-276,  286-293 ;  and 
fur  trade,  277-285 ;  and  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  interior,  294-315 ;  and 
Spain,  312 

Franks,  the,  21-23,  25-26,  28,  30, 
36,  60 
Friday,  322 
frontier  (fron'ter),  294 
fur  trade,  Norse,  50 ;  French,  267, 
270,  274,  277-285,  292,  301,  305- 
308.  See  also  fur,  fur-fair 
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furnishings,  household,  Charle¬ 
magne’s,  31 ;  Anglo-Saxon,  55 ; 
of  a  castle,  94 ;  of  a  serf’s  hut, 
104-105 

galleons  (gal'euns),  254-256,  258, 
334 

Gama,  Vasco  da  (vas'ko  da  ga'ma), 
177-179,  212,  222 

Genoa  (jen'oa),  163-164,  180,  188, 
317 

Germans,  and  the  Romans,  12-13 ; 

and  Christianity,  26 
Germany,  the  barbarians  in,  12,  21, 
28 

globe,  136-137,  139,  169,  317 
"Golden  Age,”  131 
Golden  Hind  (hind),  the,  335,  337, 
339,  341,  344 

Gothic  architecture  (goth'ik  ar'ki- 
tek  tur),  122,  124 

government,  Charlemagne’s,  36-37 ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  56;  Norman,  74, 
77;  English,  82,  364;  feudal, 
89-91,  115,  124,  127,  131;  in 
New  World,  226 

governors,  of  New  France,  268,  278, 
281,  286,  296,  305,  312;  of 
Louisiana,  313 
Great  Britain.  See  England 
Great  Lakes,  272-274, 276, 280, 301. 

304,  305,  307,  315 
"  great  water,”  294,  297,  300 
Greece,  13 

Greeks,  128,  132 ;  and  Romans,  10, 
16 

Green  Bay,  277,  280,  296,  297,  300, 
308,  310 

Green  Sea  of  Darkness,  173,  191 
Greenland,  45-51 

Griffin  (grif'm),  the,  307-308,  309, 
310,  315 

guild  (gild):  guild  houses,  116, 124; 
craft  guild,  117;  merchant  guild, 
118,  325 


Gulf  of  Mexico,  224,  237,  299,  312- 
313 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  260-262,  301 
Gutenberg  (goo'ten  b£rk),  John, 
137-140 

"Hammer,  The,”  22,  29 
Harold,  70,  72 
Harold  Fairhair,  45 
Haroun-al-Raschid  (ha  roon  ar  ra- 
shed')>  35 

Hastings,  Battle  of,  62  ,  71-72,  78 
"Heartbreak”  Fort,  308 
heathen,  53,  58,  60 
Henry,  Prince,  169-176,  178-179, 
180,  181 

Henry  II,  80-81,  84 
hold,  the,  133,  140,  340 
Holland  and  trade,  119 
Holy  City,  152,  154 
Holy  Land,  151-159 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  28 
Horse  of  the  Home  of  Ice,  40 
hospital,  110 

household  furnishings.  See  furnish¬ 
ings 

Huron  (hu'ron),  Lake,  272-273, 
288 

Huron  Mission,  288-290,  292-293 

Iceland,  45-48,  51,  181,  317 
Illinois  (il  I  noi'),  295,  298,  300,  301, 
308,  310,  311,  312 
Incas  (in'kaz),  235-237 
India,  and  Western  Europe,  67, 133, 
141,  163,  166;  and  trade,  162; 
all-water  route  to,  169,  170,  173, 
176-179,  195,  198,  200,  207,  208- 
209, 212 

Indians,  the,  and  the  Spaniards, 
198,  200-202,  204,  206,  209-210, 
222,  223-236,  238-247,  254,  256- 
258;  and  the  French,  260-264, 
270-276,  277-285,  286-293,  294- 
302,  303-315;  and  the  English, 
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283,  330,  346,  348.  See  also  Al- 
gonquins,  Aztecs,  Incas,  Iroquois 
Indies  (rn'diz),  the,  Columbus’s 
search  for,  182, 184, 185, 187, 189, 
192,  196-198,  201,  202,  209,  210, 
286;  continuation  of  the  search 
for,  212,  215,  222,  227,  234,  239, 
260,  262,  264,  268,  318,  320,  322; 
name  given  to  Spanish  lands,  316, 
319 ;  West  Indies,  202,  249,  254, 
267,  313 

indigo  (in'di  go) ,  162 
industry.  See  work  and  also  indus¬ 
tries  by  name 

interior  (in  te'ri  er),  227,  294,  305 
interpreter  (in  tur'pret  er),  225,228, 
237,  241,  245 

inventions,  of  Renaissance,  131 ;  to 
help  sailing,  132-140 ;  of  printing, 
137-140 

Ireland,  34-35,  43,  53,  54 
Iroquois  (lr  6  kwoi'),  274-276,  278- 
279,  289,  291,  304,  305,  310,  312 
Isabella  (izabel'a),  186-189,  192, 
198,  202,  209,  211 
Isabella  (town  of),  204 
Islands  of  Thieves,  218 
Italy,  and  the  barbarians,  13,  42 ; 
Charlemagne’s  conquest,  23-25, 
28,  32,  34 ;  and  other  nations,  67, 
122 

James,  King,  361-366 
James  (King)  Version  of  the  Bible, 
362  ,  366 

Jerusalem  (je  roo'sa  lem),  trade 
with,  67 ;  conquest  of,  153-155, 
157 

Jesuit  (jez'uit),  286,  288,  290-293, 
294,  303 
Jesus,  151,  155 
John  (of  England),  81-84 
John  (of  Portugal),  169 
Joliet  (jo'li  gt),  294-302,  304,  307, 
311 


judges,  66,  80 
jury,  80,  84 
justing,  98,  137 

keep  of  a  castle,  93 
Kentucky,  304 
kingdom,  23,  29,  37,  53,  57 
knight  (nit),  88-89,  98-101, 265, 340 

Lachine  (la  shen')  Rapids,  263 
" Land  of  Fire,”  216 
La  Salle  (la  sal'),  295,  303-315 
Latin  (lat'in),  10,  14,  18,  33,  34,  60, 
66,  128 

latitude  (lat'i  tud),  135 
laws,  Roman,  10;  Charlemagne’s, 
36-38 ;  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  56, 
65-66 ;  Norman,  73-74 ;  Eng¬ 
lish,  79-84,  364 ;  sailing,  134 ; 
Spanish,  330 

Leif  Ericson  (laf  er'ik  son)  (the 
Lucky),  46-51 

library,  Charlemagne’s,  33 ;  in  mon¬ 
asteries,  107 ;  in  cathedrals,  121 
Lima  (le'ma),  236,  253,  254 
liquor,  32,  278,  284,  292 
lists,  98 

Lombards  (lom'bards),  24-25,  29, 
36 

London,  in  Alfred’s  time,  63-64; 
and  the  Conquest,  72  ;  in  John’s 
time,  82  ;  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  326 
London,  Tower  of,  75-76 
lord.  See  overlord 
Louis,  King,  311 

Louisiana  (loo  e  ze  an'a),  311,  312, 
314,  315 

Low  Countries,  119 

Mackinac  (mak'i  no),  277,  280,  285, 
295-296,  301,  306,  307,  311 
Magellan  (ma  jel'an),  205,  211-221, 
222,  335,  336,  339,  343 
Magellan,  Strait  of,  215-217,  220, 
335,  336 
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Magna  Charta  (mag'na  kar'ta),  82- 
84 

mainland,  200,  230,  318 
manor  (man'er)  houses,  Charle¬ 
magne’s,  30-32 ;  Anglo-Saxon, 
75 ;  of  feudal  age,  102-106 
manufacturing  by  hand,  117-119, 
143,  324 

manuscript  (man'u  skript),  110- 
111,  113 

markets,  in  medieval  Europe,  41, 
108,  118-119,  124;  in  the  East, 
157 ;  in  the  New  World,  277 
Marquette  (mar  ket'),  295-302,  307, 
308,  311 

mast,  133,  140,  325 
master  craftsman,  118 
masterpiece,  118 
Matilda  (ma  til'da),  71 
medieval  (me  di  e'val),  30,  127 
Mediterranean  (med  i  ter  a'ne  an) 
Sea,  trade  on,  132,  152,  160,  163, 
166,  177,  179 ;  voyages,  181 
Merchant  Adventurers,  325 
merchant  guild.  See  guild 
"Merrie  England,”  329 
messengers  in  Roman  Empire,  8 
Mexico,  Cortez’s  conquest  of,  224- 
234,  236-237 ;  as  a  Spanish  col¬ 
ony,  239,  245,  249,  254,  280,  312, 
335 

Mexico,  City  of,  227,  230,  231-234, 
236,  237,  254,  257 
Mexico,  Gulf  of.  See  Gulf 
Michelangelo  (mi  kel  an'je  15),  131 
Michigan,  308 

Michigan,  Lake,  300,  301,  308,  311 
Middle  Ages,  19-20,  22,  35,  38,  87, 
104,  112,  128,  151 ;  end  of,  127- 
131 

middle  class,  19,  118,  124,  127,  251, 
325,  331 

milk,  condensed,  144 
mining,  254 
missi  (mis'i),  37 


mission,  256-258, 288-290,  295, 296, 
300,  301,  306 

missionary,  to  the  barbarians,  26, 
54 ;  to  the  Indians,  271-272, 286- 
293,  294,  304 

Mississippi  (mis  i  sip'i)  River,  dis¬ 
covery  of,  242-246;  French  on 
the,  280,  295,  297-302,  305-315 
Missouri  (mi  soo'ri)  River,  298,  311 
moat  (mot),  93,  101 
modern  age,  128 
modern  history,  131 
Mohammed  (moham'ed),  22 
Mohammedans  (mo  ham'ed  anz) 
and  the  Franks,  22-25,  29 
monasteries  (mon'as  ter  iz),  and 
Charlemagne,  34-35 ;  and  the 
pirates,  57 ;  and  learning,  76 ; 
description  of,  107-113,  122 
monks,  107-113 

Montreal  (montreol'),  263,  266, 
283,  288 

Mosquito  Land,  208 
movable  type.  See  printing 
mutiny  (mu'ti  ni),  197,210,214-215 

Naples,  16 

native,  215,  221,  227,  242 
Navigator  (nav'i  ga  ter),  the,  178- 
179.  See  also  Henry  (Prince) 
navy,  Charlemagne’s,  39 ;  Alfred’s, 
63 ;  English,  355 
Negroes,  174,  256,  330,  337 
New  Albion,  339 
New  England,  339 
New  France,  264-265, 267, 268, 273, 
277,  281,  286,  288,  292,  301 
New  Spain,  founding  of,  204,  245- 
247 

New  World,  204,  210,  222,  239,  249, 
254,  255,  256,  258,  265,  267,  268, 
316,  324,  330,  332,  334,  344,  345, 
346,  349-350,  352,  354,  358 
Nile  River,  7,  166 
Nina  (nen'ya),  the,  190,  200,  201 
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Noah’s  Ark,  142 

nobles,  in  England,  79-84 ;  and  the 
feudal  system,  88-92,  93-101, 
127,  131 

Norman  conquest,  69-78,  133 
Normandy,  43-44,  62,  69 
North  America,  249,  259,  318,  322, 
323,  339,  344 
North  Sea,  7,  62,  358 
Northmen,  in  Europe,  39-44,  87 ; 
in  America,  45-51,  318;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  56-58,  60-63,  64,  70 
Northwest  Passage,  262  ,  263  ,  268, 
270-271 

Norway,  39,  45,  51,  326 

Odin  (o'din).  See  Woden 
Ohio  River,  French  on  the,  299,  304, 
306,  311,  314 
Old  World,  204,  277 
Ontario  (on  ta'ri  5),  Lake,  272-273, 
304,  305,  306,  308,  311 
Ottawa  (ot'a  wa)  River,  288,  300 
overland,  8,  42,  141,  146,  153 
overlord,  89-92,  96,  104,  115,  256 

Pacific,  discovery  of,  217,  220,  221, 
270,  294,  299 ;  voyages  on,  334, 
335,  336,  338,  342 
pack  horses,  282 
page,  99,  199 
Palace  School,  34 
Panama,  235 
Panama  Canal,  267 
paper,  139 

parchment,  110,  113,  139 
Paris,  278 

Parliament  (par'll  ment) ,  first  meet¬ 
ing,  82,  84;  powers  of,  364-366 
patio  (pat'yo),  251,  252,  258 
peasants  (pez'ants),  92 
Peru,  235-237,  239,  253 
Philip,  King,  218 

Philippines  (fil'i  pinz),  218,  220, 
221,  339 


picture-writing,  226 
pilgrims,  97,  151,  152,  158 
Pinta  (pen'ta),  the,  190,  200 
pipe  of  peace,  298 
pirates,  and  the  Dark  Ages,  16 ;  the 
Vikings  as,  41-44;  and  trade, 
134,  325,  340,  341,  342 
Pizarro  (pi  zar'ro),  235-237 
Polo,  Marco  (mar'ko  po'lo),  141— 
150,  157,  158,  159,  164,  181,  182, 
200,  206,  209,  230 
Pope,  the,  and  Charlemagne,  24-25, 
28 ;  and  England,  54,  58,  70 
portage  (pdr'taj),  280,  297,  311 
Porto  Rico,  204 

Portugal,  and  eastern  routes,  169, 
172,  174,  176-179;  Columbus  in, 
181-185,  191,  201;  and  western 
voyages,  211,  212,  219,  240 ;  and 
colonies,  259,  316;  and  Spain, 
354 

Presbyterian  (prez  bi  te'rf  hn),  361 
priest,  2 72 .  See  also  "  Black  Gowns  ’  ’ 
and  missionary 

printing:  block  printing,  137,  140; 
printing  by  movable  type,  137- 
MO;  printing  press  in  America, 
254 

"progresses,”  328,  331 
Protestants  (prot'es  tants),  326 
Pyrenees  Mountains  (pir'e  nez),  22, 
25 

Quebec,  founding  of,  263,  268,  270- 
271,  274,  275  ;  as  a  trade  center, 
280,  291,  292;  as  capital,  294, 
296,  300,  306,  312,  314 

raid,  42,  44,  57,  61,  79 
Raleigh  (ro'li),  city  of,  352 
Raleigh,  Walter,  344-353,  355 
Raphael  (raf'ael),  131 
recreation.  See  amusements 
Red  Sea,  166 
reign  (ran),  30,  33,  37 
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religion,  366 

Renaissance  (ren'e  sans),  127-132, 
134,  136 

Rheims  (rems)  cathedral,  123 
Rhine  River,  33,  115 
Rhone  River,  115 

roads,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  8,  52  ; 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  16 ;  in  Charle¬ 
magne’s  time,  33  ;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  104 
Robin  Hood,  73 
Roland  (ro'land),  Song  of,  25 
Roman  Empire  at  its  height,  7-12, 
21,  52 

Roman  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 
28-29 

Roman  Empire  of  East,  14,  28 
’'Roman  fever,”  16 
"  Roman  peace,”  8,  17 
Romanesque  (ro  man  esk'),  122 
Rome,  fall  of,  12-14,  87,  114;  and 
the  Dark  Ages,  15-17 ;  Alfred’s 
visit  to,  59;  learning  of,  110; 
Church  of,  366 
"Roof  of  the  World,”  144 
Round  Table,  53,  58 
routes  (roots),  from  China,  146, 
150;  to  the  East,  160-168,  180, 
264;  all-water  route,  167,  169- 
179;  circumnavigation,  212; 
through  America,  262,  271,  311; 
of  Armada,  359 
ruff,  326 

Runnymede  (run'!  med),  82,  84 
Russia,  barbarians  in,  12,  41,  43; 
trade  in,  119,  325 

sack  (of  a  city),  332,  342,  354 
St.  Augustine  (sant  o'gus  ten),  355 
St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  260-262 ; 
St.  Lawrence  River,  262,  266, 
268,  274,  278,  282,  301,  303,  305  ;• 
struggle  for  the  possession  of,  280 
St.  Patrick,  54 
St.  Peter’s,  28 


Santa  Maria  (san'ta  ma  re'a),  190, 
199,  200 

Saxons  and  Charlemagne,  25-29, 53. 

See  also  Anglo-Saxons 
schools,  Charlemagne’s,  33-36 ;  Al¬ 
fred’s,  66-67 ;  in  monasteries,  107, 
112 ;  Prince  Henry’s,  172 ;  in 
Spanish  America,  254 
score  of  years,  239,  247 
Scotland,  43,  53,  62,  358,  360,  361, 
362,  366 

Sea  of  Darkness,  179.  See  also 
Green  Sea  of  Darkness 
"sea  dogs,”  329,  331 
serfs  (surfs),  beginning  of,  91-92, 
116;  life  of,  96,  101,  102-106, 
114,  127,  256 

Shakespeare  (shak'sper),  329,  331 
sheriff  (sher'if),  66 
shipbuilding,  Norse,  40;  improve¬ 
ments  in,  133-134 ;  in  New 
World,  307,  312  ;  in  England,  325 
siege  (sej),  154,  234 
slaves,  in  Rome,  8,  10,  17,  18,  54 ; 
Charlemagne’s,  32  ;  of  the  North¬ 
men,  40,  57 ;  in  England,  55 ;  in 
feudal  age,  92,  105-106,  158;  in 
Age  of  Discovery,  170,  174,  330 ; 
Indians  as,  206,  222,  224,  245, 
246,  256 
Snowland,  45 
Son  of  the  Ocean,  149 
South  America,  discovery  of,  207, 
213,  217,  221,  235,  236;  colonies 
in,  249,  258,  286,  333;  voyages 
to,  336,  342,  351 

South  Sea,  217,  294,  337,  338,  342 
Spain,  and  the  barbarians,  13  ;  and 
the  Mohammedans,  22,  25 ;  and 
trade,  119;  and  Columbus,  185- 
193  ;  and  the  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  195-196,  198,  201,  203,  207, 
210,  316;  and  colonies  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  206,  208,  222,  224,  227,  235, 
236,  239,  249-258,  259,  267,  330 ; 
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and  circumnavigation,  211,  214, 
215,  218 ;  and  France,  312  ;  and 
England,  318,  325,  332,  340-341, 
344,  350,  351,  354-360 
Spanish  America,  249, 251, 253, 255, 
258,  338 

Spanish  Island,  the,  200,  204,  207, 
208,  222,  233,  332,  355 
Spanish  Main,  333,  342,  349,  351, 
355 

Spice  Islands,  141,  184,  218,  219, 
339 

squire,  99 

stockade  (stok  ad'),  72 
stones,  precious,  148,  149,  162,  164, 
182,  203,  226,  232,  236,  242,  244, 
326,  333,  336,  340 
street-cleaning,  116 
Sunday  in  cathedrals,  122 
Superior  (su  pe'ri  er) ,  Lake,  294 
Sweden,  39,  326 

Taj  Mahal  (taj  ma  hal'),  175 
tax,  74,  82,  91,  115,  151,  152,  158, 
163 

Teutons  (tu'tons),  and  the  Romans, 
12-14,  17-18;  kingdoms  of,  24, 
52-58,  114 
Texas,  313 

Thames  (temz)  River,  62,  63,  326 
Thor  (thor),  53 
Thousand  Islands,  305 
three-field  system,  102,  106 
Thursday,  53,  118 
Tigris-Euphrates  (ti'gris-u  fra'tez) 
River,  7,  161 
Titian  (tish'an),  131 
tobacco,  349 

tournaments  (tbor'na  ments),  98- 
99,  101,  105,  137 

towns,  the  beginning  of,  17 ;  growth 
of,  114-124,  127 

trade,  of  the  Roman  Empire,  8 ;  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  16;  in  Charle¬ 
magne’s  time,  25 ;  of  the  North¬ 


men,  39-41,  45,  50;  among 
Anglo-Saxons,  56,  64;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  76,  324,  330;  in  Middle 
Ages,  97,  114-120;  with  Far 
East,  141-150, 152, 160-169, 218; 
with  Holy  Land,  155-159 ;  around 
Africa,  170,  173,  174,  177-179; 
and  New  World,  212,  223,  249, 
254-256,  263,  292,  330,  345.  See 
also  fur  trade  and  routes 
trading  post,  280-281,  285,  300,  307 
trapping,  282,  318 
travel,  in  the  Roman  world,  17 ;  in 
Charlemagne’s  time,  30;  among 
Anglo-Saxons,  56;  in  medieval 
times,  110,  115;  to  Far  East, 
141-150,  160-169;  terrors  of, 
172-173 ;  in  America,  271,  297, 
308.  See  also  travelers  by  name 
treasure  fleet,  254-256,  258,  333, 
337,  338,  354 

treaty  with  the  Danes,  63,  67 
Turks,  152-159,  163,  164,  166-168, 
170 

United  States,  218,  350 
university,  236,  254 

vassal  (vas'al),  89,  90,  92,  93 
Venice  (ven'is),  and  trade  with  Ori¬ 
ent,  142,  143,  145-146,  148,  151- 
152,  156,  317 ;  trade  route,  164- 
166;  aid  from,  188 
Victoria,  the,  219,  220 
Vikings  (vi'kmgs),  trade  route  of, 
27;  as  pirates,  41-42;  as  colo¬ 
nizers,  42,  45,  330 
Vinland  (vm'land),  48-51 
Virgin  Queen,  325,  331,  346 
Virginia,  346,  348,  349 
voyage,  51 

Wales,  53,  62 
Wave  Runner,  40 
Wednesday,  53 
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West,  the,  in  Europe,  141, 151,  156- 
159,  162  ;  in  America,  307 
West  Indies.  See  Indies 
Western  Roman  Empire,  14,  28,  52 
William  the  Conqueror,  69-78,  79, 
84 

Witan  (wlt'an),  56.  58,  66,  70,  72,  79 
Woden  (wd'den),  25,  53 


woodrangers,  277-278,  280-282, 

284-285 

work,  in  Charlemagne’s  time,  32 ; 
among  Anglo-Saxons,  56,  67 ;  of 
feudal  age,  96,  108,  114-120 
Worstead  (woos'ted),  324 
writing,  Roman,  16;  in  Charle¬ 
magne’s  time,  33-37 


